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Dear Exelinoek — ^^Vhen we last met beneatli*the roof 
of my paternal home, where you were wont to spend youi’ 
evenings amongst us, a daily and a cherished guest, you 
asked me whether 1 proposed writing a boMc on Italy* I 
denied having any such intention, for in truth none such 
had then occun’ed to my mind. 

You, however, replied, “From what I know of you I do 
not think you xvill long bo aWo to resist the temptation of 
throwing into a written form the impressions you have re- 
ceived and the knowledge you have acquired during your 
foreign wanderings. Should my conjecture prove correct, 
pray tell us as little as possible of churches and paintings, 
and as much as possible of the country and its inhabitants. 
Tell us about the ijeopU: their joys and ‘their sorrows; 
depict to us their daily mode of life and actidn. Let us 
know what tliey eat and drink. Tell us of their games, 
their fetes, their labours, in so far, at least, as it may hav^ 
fallen within your province, as a 'woman, to become ac- 
quainted witli these matters. Do not imagine that all this 
is too trifling] everything which concenis the present age-, 
the men and women who are living and breatliing in 
world around us, is sure to awaken a responsive chord of 
interest and sympathy within the human breast.” 
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taHys of tlie evening sun, I 

a sight it must^hfef wlnp^x the smi sinks 
IjMRlheath the Alpine heights, and the wondrous 
^Aj(pjbQi0 gj^s shed (i rosy line ovoi* the l^ght glaciers as 
against the clear southern sky!** Witli niy wliole 
6ad I longed to become acquainted with this new 
Vf^Oild; but my circumstances at that time rendered the ful- 
filment of my wish so utterly unattainable that 1 st^arcely 
even dai’ed to owti it to myself; for it has always a]ip('ai(;(l 
to me the height of folly to allow onoitf wishes to rt'st u])()n 
anything which seems to lie beyond ^©ur reach. 

But when circumstances altered, and a wider horizon lay 
outspread before me, then the old longing took possession 
of niy soul, and a journey to Home was soon decided ui)oii. 
In the July and August of bs ir), I had travelled through 
Switzerland: 1 bad seen the snow-covei*(‘d ])eaks of llu' 
Jungfrau and Mont Blanc glow beneath the sun’s }»arting 
kiss, and kindle into radiant beauty beneath the touch of 
nis moniing greeting. I liad seen the stars reflected from 
tlfe deep clear mirror of the mountain lakes, and ev(U’ 
neai’cr and nearer had 1 approached to beautiful Italy, tin- 
aim of all my hopes. 

How my heart boat when I look Tuy first walk tbrongb 
the pleasant town of Vevay, and ])assing through the Hue 
du Lac, suddenly found myself in tlu^ Kuo du Siiiij)!*)})! 1 
felt in that moment somewhat the same sensations of vkv 
light which used to fill my childish breast, when, 0 )i tlie 
dawn of the Advent mom, the sight of the first gilt aj>pl(', 
entwined in boxwood, caused the 'wliolo tide of (flii’istmas 
joy to flow in upon my heart, and fill it witli unutterahlo 
gladness. 

Yevay })rescnts, moreover, a very southern aspect. The 
haven, with its valleys of planfiiin |]’(*es; the vine-clad 
shores of the blue Genevan lake; tlie figs, and grapes, and 
melons which, piled in tempting hea])s, are offered for sale ; 
even the very air, and sunshine, and animated ])hysiog- 
noiny of the peoifle, all bespeak the apj)]*oa(*h to a southern 
clime. I often sat upon the terrace of my house, winch 
was situated upon the banks of the lake, and gazed across 
its tranquil w'aters upon the snowy j)eaks of tlie Dent du 
Midi and tli0 D<int du Morgue, which at one time glowed 
with lich pui^ile liglif, at another cast a deep rosy line 
upon the still lake before me. Then I dreamed myself 
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ba(;k in the days of my early youth, and that the hour had 
at length arrived when niy early longings were to meet 
with tlieir fulfilment. Day after day thus glided on in 
peaceful enjoyment ; and it was not until the 25tli of 
August that I left Yevay, in order to cross the Alps into 
Italy. 

We steamed across the Lake of Geneva, landed atTille- 
neuve, and drove to the little town of St. INIaurice, which 
lies u})Oii the Khone. We left St. jMaurice as early as four 
o’clock on the succeeding morning, in order to reach Bri eg, 
at the foot of the Simjdoii pass, before nightfall. On 
account of the mountainous cliaraeter of the road, the mail 
coach only travci’ses the pass by daylight. It was, however, 
quite dark ere we reached Brieg, about nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

We were allou'ed but ft'w liours for rest on tins, our last 
night before ent(Ting Italy. About two o’clock in the 
morning the ajndueteur roused bis 2 )assengers; and by the 
dim light of a lantern, we Rte])])cd into the coach, which 
w^as to convey us across the Simplon. 1'he stars shohe 
brightly overliead : the moon, like a silvci* crtisceni, hung 
siispciuled in the dark blue heavens. Slowly -we ascended, 
amidst fantastic piles of rock, amidst deep ravines and 
lofty heights. Only the veiy nean'st objects could be de- 
scried, find the eye strove in vain to penetrate the siuTound- 
ing daj'kness. Gradually a gray glimmering light announced 
the return of day, an<l soon the Avlmb) surrounding I anti- 
scape was bathed in a flood of golden sunlight. We had 
already been two hours under way ere the day dawned, 
and a turn of the winding road allowed us to gaze down 
upon the little town of Brieg, wliich lay hciieatli our feet, 
wrapped in a, gray cloud-mantle. The air was fresh and 
buoyant: the Idrds, with joyous song, greeted the coming 
mom. One birgti bird, disturbed in his lonely security by 
the approacli of the carnage, spread his broad wings, and 
soared aloft. Then, for some moments, he hovered circling 
over the valley beneath, gazing down into the glimmeiing 
twilight, even as the eye of a thinker gazes in solemn ear- 
nestness upon the poiqdexing riddle of life, wdiich he would 
fain seek to })enetrate. 

And here, amidst nature’s most majestic scones, the mind 
of man has erected a noble monument of its own greatness, 
in the road which has been fonned across the Simplon. 
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Napoleon cut a way throiipfli the very heart of the mas- 
sive granite of which the mountain is formed. Rocks have 
been blasted, and Avater-courses dammed up, in ord(;r to 
form the vaulted passages, through wliich the road leads in 
those part;S of the pass which are most exposed to the full- 
ing of the aAalanches. It prodnci's a singular sensation to 
hud oneself in one of these galleries, and to hear ov(‘r one’s 
head the rushing sound of a Avateifall, j)oijring itself Avitli 
wild and impetuous force into the vale beneath. 

As the coach travelled hut slowly up the steep ascent, wc 
got out and walked, in order to enjoy the morning ])rtH'/.e. 
The stillness, the silence of this lofty region, possesses an 
indescribable charm for those Avhose ears are accustomed 
to tile unintermitted din and turmoil of daily life. Kver 
more distant and diminutive aiijx-ared the little town of 
Brieg, of which the windings of tlie road alloAvi'd us ('very 
now and then to catch a jiassing glimpse. The valleys, 
together with the human habitations they contained, gra- 
dually A'anishcd altogether from our sight. Kvon vegeta- 
tion becomes more scanty, and tin' Alpine rose is s(*eii less 
fre(|uently peeping forth from the crevices of the rocks. 
And noAY we have reached the region of pei*pet,ual snoAV, 
and proceed onwards, fanned by a summer hr(;(‘Z(‘, and y(‘t 
walking over flakes of ice, covered Avith a layer of Avelh 
trodden snow. 

Little huts are built along the side of the road, oh the 
spots Where the avalanches most frequently full, in order 
to afford u place of refuge to llic travelh^r. “Refuge” is 
inscribed in large letters over the door. 

The road ascends uninterruptedly to a height of seven 
thousand feet. Not far from the Hospice, Avhich stands 
upon the summit of the mountain, AA^e passed through one 
of the galleries AA^hich has been excavated in the lime rock. 
In the centre of one of its sides, a largo slab has been in- 
seited which bears the folloAAung insciuption: — 

iEiiA Italioa. Nai'ol. Impeiiat. 1805. 

A Pole w’lio AA^as one of our IraA^cUing companions uttered 
aloud shout. My soul bowled in silence before tJie gigantic 
genius of the emp(;ror. An emotion of proud joy iills the 
heart Avhen one thus secs the poAA'^ers of nature bending 
before the might of the human will. 

The Hospice resembles a very^ large plain-looking hotel. 
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It is under the superintendence of monks of the Angnstihe 
(.>rder. The prior and three lay brotliers live liere con- 
tinually. There is nothing convent-like about the whole 
building save a quiet little chapel. The lower story is 
devoted to the use of travellers belonging to the poorer 
classes, wlio are at all events much better lodged hero than 
ill their ruvn homes. Tlio upper story affords but a very 
simple and unailorned shelter for the spoiled children of 
indulgence belonging to a higher class. Each story has 
its oAvn eating apartment and public guest-chamber. 

On entering the latter apartment two very beautiful en- 
gravings -which hung at each side of the chimney-piece 
attracted my attention. 1 approached to examine them 
more closely, and read the following inscription. “ Hom- 
niage de Madame 'J'licrcse do Bachoraclit aux bons pores 
du Simplon.” It was but a little wliile since I had parted 
from 'I'herese at^Intcrlakim, where we had passed a few 
l^eacefiil and ha])py weeks together. And now, when hei* 
name so -nne.xjiectedly met my eye, it seemed to me as 
though a dear fi'ii'ml liad been here to welcome me. The 
]*rior infornu'-d me that the carriage of Madame vou Bach- 
<‘racht had hi'eii overtaken by an avahmclie, that she had 
h(*en resciK'd and brought to the I losjiicc, and after her 
rocoviny, was coinjudled to remain there some time, on 
iiccouiit of the extj*cme inclemency of tin? weathei*! Ht) 
praised lior kindness and courtesy, and charged me to 
j’onew her recollections of the Hospice, 

After we ha<l visited all the int.(!rior of the Hospice, we 
hogged to he allowed to see the dogs. They are indeed 
noble animals, 'riiroe of them wore brought into the 
house. I’here was an air -of intelligence even in their 
iminner of entering the aj»artment. Tlie pi’ior wanted them 
to give their paws to his guests, but in si)ite of his repeated 
injunctions of “ Donnez la patte,'' they ]’emained immove- 
able, although all the. travellers held out their hands 
beseechingly. The dogs pleased me exceedingly, and, as 
they were leaving Bjo room, I a])proached the largest of 
the three and again held out my hand to him. He then 
thoughtfully raised his broad, heavy paw, and laid it in my 
liand, as though he knew how much I loved animals. It 
was a rt^al gratification to me that tho dog should have 
turned towards me. I bethought me of a beautiful saying 
of Leon Gozlans: — “ L’instinct et Tame sc regardant, se 
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reflechissent et le fluide universe! les unit par le conduoleur 
intime de la vue, i)ile Voltaique de lotre.” 

About noon we left the Hospice, and dining at the little 
■village of Simplon, soon reached the boundary liin'. wirudi 
separates the two countries. Here oiir ])as8|)()rts were 
examined, and our baggage very superficially searched. 

And now 1 was in Italy. 

The coach, although it descended the hill ai a V(’rv fair 
speed, travelled far too slowly for my imi)ati«n»t wisln-s. 
Now that the curtain was raised, I longi^d to gaze witliont 
another hour's deday upon the scene of Ix^anty which my 
imagination had so fondly pictured. Every ilai roof, 
every chestnut tree, and every sun-hnrnt e.ountryweinan 
w*e saw, was Avelcoine to me as a ])lodg(; of our ap])roaiii to 
a warmer region. About five o'c.lock in the nfua iioon we 
reached Donio d'Ossola, which lies at the foot of ihe 
Simplon, and our coach stopped there for tlie night. Jhit 
I felt a longing to press forwards, and hii*ed an exti’a post, 
which engaged to coin'ey ns in fiv(* honrs tx) Jlaven?'. on the 
shores of the Lago Maggion*. d’his journey to Ihiveno 
first disclosed to me some of the exj)ect(Hl heauti('s of a 
southern clime. The air Avas mild and balmy, and laden 
with the perfume of SAveet-scented fiowaa's. The. whitx* 
houses Avith their Hat roofs glisteiu'd lik(‘ gold as tlui rays 
of the*setting sun rested upon them in all its nn.dloAV ra,- 
diance. Fields of maize, imilbeiTv aixl ch(^stnut tiecs 
bounded the road on either side. Tin* climbing vine Inul 
entAvined itself among the very loftiest l)onglis of tlie trees, 
and hung from branch to brancli in graceful festoons, Avlnch 
Avero laden with ii})e clusters of the ])urph‘ grape. Every- 
thing around bore so festive an as]»ect, that it seemed to 
me as though Ceres and Bacchus w(u*o liolding a triumphal 
procession through the land. ITom c'very little height Avliich 
overhung the road on t'itlna- sid(‘, pt'aceful cottages looked 
down upon the fertile scene, and labourers might bo sc'on 
retuming to these ]>leasant homes, tlnar day’s Avork b(3ing 
done. They carried on their heads large baskets iilied 
Avith grass and with vine leaves, Avhich are here used 
fodder. This imj)art.ed to them a very picturesque aspect. 
Waggons, drawn by long teams of mules, journeyed sloAvly 
onwards, A priest might now and ihoai be seen riding on 
an ass, or seated by the road-side, chatting AAdth tlie coimtr} - 
people, in an easy, friendly inaniicr, Avhich the respect 
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manifested towards tliem by the latter fully justified. And 
in the midst of all these peaceful sights and sounds, the 
l)(3lls of the neighbouring churches rung forth tlie Ave 
Maria: an evening note of blessing whispered over the 
tranquil scene. When the shades of evening fell, and I 
could no longer feast my eyes with the sight of smTound- 
iiig objects, 1 lir.st began fully to realize the joy which 
is felt by every one, when a long-desired goal has at length 
been attairuid. 1 had lulled myself into a dream of em 
chantnieiit, wlnm suddenly a new spectacle presented itself 
]»efore me, and recalled me to myself. 

A storm had gathered on the distant horizon, and now 
flash rapidly succeeded flash, dispelling for the moment 
the surrounding gloom, and shedding a light bright as day 
over tin' lainlscapc. The passing gleam would then reveal 
to our gaz<* fh(‘ Lago Maggiore, which wo were now rapidly 
appi-oaching, and which, after emergijjgfor a single moment 
iVoiu tli(^ darkness, again disajqx'ared almost before W'e 
were conscious oi‘ its ])j‘es(*ncc. The (dhict thus produced 
was sti’iknig and jaaitical beyond all description. • 

'I’lie night was far advanced ere, we reached Baveno, and 
wearit'd with our journey, retired to rest. In the morning 
my fu’st waking glance rested on the Lake. Isola Bella lay 
belbrc me, it bad been familiar to me from childhood 
through fhan I'anl's description of it in “Titan.” There, 
too, lay Jsola i\Iadre and Jsola Tescature, lighted up by the 
rays of the morning sun. Yes! tliis wais Italy, and eagerly 
throng] 1 <'V(M-y sense did I drink in the Ixiauties of this 
iovoly Nature. 

We wtTe rowed across in a light boat to the Tsola 
Bella. A stately and s])lendid palace is hero siUTounded 
by gardens laid out in the old French style, which however 
loses its stiffness jiiid fojiiialily in this land of luxuriant 
and scythe-detying vegetation. Wo were shown the largest 
state room of the palace, that which Napoleon had occu- 
])ied the night before tlu^ battle of Marcaigu. The pidace 
is richly decorated with valuable paintings and statues, its 
floors arc inlaid with costly mosaics, and its walls adorned 
with fresco paintings. Shady alleys of orang<? and (utron- 
trees, laden with delicious fruit, caused us to feel tliat we 
were indeed in Italy. lu cool grottoes, sheltered from the 
noon-tide heat, fresh, clear streams gushed forth from the 
rock, bathing with their limpid waters the various creeping 
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l^lants, wliich clothed the hard stone in a rich, soft 
garaient of luxuriant loveliness,. Passing tlirongli Tur 
flower-garden we entered a portion of the udjohung ])Hrh, 
whore nature has been allowed to developo nil her IxmiMs, 
unchecked by the hand of man. The iu)rthorn oak HJi<i 
elm mingle with the olive and the huirol, which almost vi > 
with the fonnor in the height and vigour of their growth. 
One lamel-tree especially rears its lu'ad aloi‘t witli an tiir 
of i)roiidei‘ dignity than the rest, as though it were eonsci 
ous that in efudy youtli it had been set apart to no ordi 
nary lot. 

Beneath the shade of this tree liad \a]>o]eni! vi^stod 
whilst meditating the battle of Marengo; and hi.'- liand 
following the guidance of his thoughts liatl cm, (In' w-m' 
Bataglia" in the soft bark of tlic tn e, on wliii*h it luov 
remains as indelibly imj)ress<id as the deed iTs<'lf lias h< cr 
in the minds of the }>co])hi. 

It had boon our iiiteiitioJi to j)?iss c c 'mplo of days sa'diug 
about the lake; but whilst we w<‘re rmuhling about liie I.'-oln 
Bella, dark clouds gathered in tlie hea,\ t'ns, and oji om* re 
turn the rain began to fall in torn'iits. whicli eontinm'd 
pour without iiitennissiori during tli<' wliole. night. d’hc‘ 
next morning tliere was no promise of iinju-ov enient, and 
we saw it would be vain in such we'ather to attempt a 
to the other islands. We, accordingly, in a down-jtonr 
of rain, embarked in a litth! vessel wliicli was to hritig us 
to Strosa, where we were to await tlie steamer which sliouUl 
convey us to Sesto Oallendo. Tlie lake. Avas so violejhly 
agitated, that our biU’k pitched as though we had Ix'cu on 
tlie open sea. Many of the party becaim.' sea-sick. Two 
Swiss ladies actually cried Avith terror, and tin* waves 
dashed into the boat, until we were actually sitting u]) 
to our ancles in watei*. 

It took us two hours to reach the steamer, and avo then 
took refuge in a hot, croAvded cabin, where travellers of all 
nations, hut especially Italians, sat or lay near one anotlier, 
according as tliey were sufliering much or little from tin' 
miseries of sea-sickness. It was no agreeable alternative 
to be obliged to seek a shelter from the rain in this wretched 
hole. 

At last we reached Sesto Callciido. But here it seemed 
to us as tliough Italy, having on the preceding day given 
us a glimpse of its beauty, would now present to us tlie 
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more shaded side of the prospect, in order that we might 
he<tome fully acquainted with all we had to expect. 

Custom-house otHcers awaited us at the landing-place, 
and conducted us to a large, empty shed, wdiere our pass- 
ports and our baggage were to be examined. Thin was of 
coursf* to be expected, and must be patiently endured so 
long as custom-houses and passports subsist. But in Italy 
one learns to think of custom-1 loiises and passport offices 
as iie titiiUoHS whicli bestow upon their emphnjeH, as a free 
gift, all tb(‘ lib(‘rty of which tliey deprive unhappy travol- 
ier>. 'J'lu'se nnphnni come and go, are iihsent from, or 
[^ix’sea' ill, l.ht'ir office, jnst as it may suit their convenience. 

At S('sl,(» Callondo, it was exactly twelve o’clock when the 
djx'iirbea sea-sick passenger^ lauded from the steam-boat. 

,-.nlter(*rs wove longing for rest, and those who had not 
sutl'eivd were longing for food : all, in fact, united in wish 
ing tb('nis('lvt‘s safe at their jonruevs end, and comfortably 
boused in IMilan. 

.Ill the mean time, the cusloni-hause officers had tfdccn 
themselves otT to tlielr houses, and w<^ were obliged to wait 
i'oj’ mor(' than ImU-an-hour, while those gentlemen were 
vej’Y (jnb'tly enjoying their noontide meal. For my part, I 
think this is a ci(‘\’evdevic(i on the ])art of the custom-house 
oliicer^, who know liow unwelcome tlicy always are, and 
adopt l ibs nn'aiis of procuring for themselves a right joyous 
greeting, 'I’riily, we. were n(‘t a little delighted when we 
Avere at loigili allowed to ».^xchange the custom-house shed 
ffir tln^ little iim near the post-office. This inn, liowcver, 
was the very tyjie of a bud Italian loeanda: and I aftcr- 
w^inls saw, in oilier parts of Italy, many taverns^ entirely 
to the use of tlie lower classes, which were fai’ 
more Cdinforhiblc than this one. Dirty porches opened 
out into a large inner conrt, which was suri’fcumled on all 
sides by tlic house itself; waggons, carts, asses, postilions, 
vetturini, and stable boys, all mingled togetlier in loud 
and noisy strife; cooks aud scullions, uttering cries and im- 
precations, came iTiimiiig out of tlie kitchens, tlieir hands 
full of pots and piuis, saucepans and ladles. 

In the guest-chamber the unwashed * stone floor was 
covered xvith poultiy, wliich had evidently come in here to 
seek a shelter from tlie rain as well as ourselves, and wei'c 
treated with all due respect by tlie landlady as rightful in- 
mates of tlie house. 
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But ill spite of the dirty cloth which covered tlie long 
table ; in spite of tlie unwieldy and rickctty seats, and the 
unpleasing aspect of our hosts, we were not a little rejoiced 
when a good dish of soup, together with choose, niaccaroiii, 
and a roast fowl, was at last soiwed up for our rcfi’eshnient. 
Wlien this roast fowl was brought in, to the great satis- 
faction of the hungry guests, I could not help casting a 
triumphant glance on the intniding fowls which W(‘re 
shamelessly hopping over iny very feet, mul saying to njy- 
self, “You may hop on now; your hour, too, will come 
by-and-bye; and when avo are gone, other Oernuins, Eng- 
lishmen, and Russians, will come in our ]>la(!e, and revenge 
our wrongs by feasting on you!” And then [ could not 
help smiling at myself; it was so truly German to look 
forward to the coming gcnendmi as the a^•engers of tht> 
wrongs from which 1 was myself sutfering. 

About four o’clock, two hours after the appointed time, 
the coach was ready to set out: and we took our departure' 
from Sesto Callendo with the comfortable conviction that, 
during our stay, not a single ])crson l)ad deranged them- 
selves from tlieir ordinary routine of life on oiir accoTUit. 

”We had been told that the road to ivlilau was veiy beau- 
tiful. This maybe trm^; but neither my lellow-travellers 
nor I could form any judgment on the mat ter. In a wn'tched 
coach, under a down-pour of rain, which (toinpelled us to 
keeii all the windows shut, we journeyed along a chon.'isae, 
bounded on either side by trees, the summits of wi)ich were 
closely eiivelojjed in a maiith’ of gray clouds. Tin? air felt 
as damp and uncomfoitable as on a cold autumn day in the 
north; and when night closed in, one might easily have 
fancied oneself transported to Lithuania. At ten o’clock in 
the evening the coach made a sudden halt. We Avere under 
the Area della Race at Milan. Under tJie .slielt(T of this 
Arch of Peace, which ]Sa])oleon had caused to be erc;cted at 
the termination of the road leading from the Sim})loii to 
Milan, our passports were examined, and Ave were then per- 
mitted to proceed into the tOA\ai. In the course of another 
half hour we found ourselves safely landed at Reichmann’s 
Hotel, tiuly rejoiced at liaving reached our destination, and 
not altogether sorry to have been provided on our Avay with 
a slight sample of the mingled enjoyments and discomforts 
which Italy had to offer us. 
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MILAN. 


THK CATHEl'KAL. 

THi'-ri'. a:’<‘ (irrtjini laiidscapos tiud Imildiiigs hi tlio world 
wliifji ba\o IxH'ii so oheu represcihod in I'lainting.s and 
(‘.iigia jis wdll as dos<a-iht‘d in books, that everyone 
Ibels as ii' rcttUft/, wlion first vicAved, iUKst present itself 
1,0 him as a taiiiiliar scene. J’o tins class the cathedral of 
]\lil!m may certainly 1)0 said to belong. We went out early 
th(i lirst iiioming after our arrival, with the intention of 
roacliing tlu^ cathedral in tiim? for mass; hut the chanBP 
ol' wandering about a slrjuige city for the first time so 
beguiled us, that i!i>lea<l oC going directly to our proposed 
destination, \\\‘ evplored lirst one street, then another, 
and])aa^ 'd to cxamiiK* this sho})-windo\v and that adver- 
Itiseimoit, ami! a vivid image of the whole city had become 
im])jvss('d upon our minds. 

'Idle (dniractcr of Milan, as it aj^jnwed to me on that 
morning (an impression which longer acquaintance only 
served It) confirm), is that of trampul, modern gentility, 
such as one sees in a (lerman cajiital. Neitlier business 
nor ti’afhc seems to he carried on in the streets, which 
may be said to ho both clesm and (piiet, when the masses 
of* ImmaiJ beings witii which they are filhal are taken into 
(?onsidoration. 

In the prill (;i])al streets most of the liouses are large 
and stately, with a court in the centre. These mansions 
are kept in good order; the windows which look towards 
tJie street are ebtsed with curtains; hut now and tlien we 
caught a i)assing glini2)se of the interior, and saw hand- 
some women standing on the balconies which overlook 
the courts, or engaged in their domestic avocations; whilst 
well-dressed servants were hniTying to and fro, busied in 
their daily work. These closed windows, however, im- 

B 
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parted a dull aspect to tlio town: an impression win.- li was 
lieij^liteiied by the great stillness Avhicli reigned around. 

The streets arc; ]);ived with small stones: there are 
trottfurs for the foot-j)asseng(Ts; and for the (‘arriages, 
rows of large sandstoneillags, along wliich tlui win tds roll 
noiselessly to their various destinations. 

We met a few monks and secular ]U‘iests; floAvt'r-scdlers 
were standing at the coiners of tlai strec'ts, and women 
with long veils thrown over their dark, luxuriant tresses, 
might l)e seen wending their Avay to the mark(‘t-])lace <*r 
the churdi. Ihit all moved about with as light and noise- 
less a tread as though they laid fancied th('mse!v(‘s in a 
sick room. 

From the Corso Francassa, where w(‘. had commenced 
our wandenngs, we passed into some of the innumerable 
narrow streets whicli cross om^ anotlKir in all diri'ctions. 
and in which tlie old lioiisi's, Avith their small narrow Avin- 
doAvs, stand unadorned, and looking just as they have done 
for centuries past. Hc)*e, howi-ver, an aii* of greater cheer- 
^tilness prevails, and the aetme emph)ymentK of daily life 
Avhich are going on around one im]»aj*t more varit'ty and 
movement to the scene. Tlie hammering oi' tlu' artizan, 
and the cjuick, energetic st.'*p of the working man, cause 
one to feel once mon' in a Avorld of life and movement. 
Thus did the monihig slip away, and tlie hoiu’ of no<:m(| 
3 uid arrived ere avc reached the c.athedral. But, oh! how 
far did it surpass in majesty and in beauty all that our 
imaginations had ])ictured l)eforehand! 

If I might be ]>eiTijitt.ed to em])lov a comparison whicli 
readily suggests itself to a woujaii’s mind, 1 should sny 
that the duotitn of "Milan ix'seinbles a gigantic and ex- 
ce>edingly delicate tissue of lace, suddenly converted into 
stone by the hand of a magician. Time has imjiarted to 
the marble of Avhich it. is built, a light golden hue, Avhich 
appears to me to add to the beauty of the stracture; the 
pure, dead Avhite of the original marble Avould have lent a 
Oii^hiness to tbe colouring Avbich Avould have maiTod the 
richness of tlie general effect. The noble building rises 
before you as you ajiproach, covered Avith delicate ara- 
besques, in Avhich every statue -Jind every leaf is wrought 
as exquisitely and as cai-efully as though they were the 
ornaments of a costly alabaster vase. In gazing at this 
catliedi'al, one feels AvBat a lever religion is in the life of a 
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nation; one realizes, for the first time, what means the 
Ohui’cli of Home must liave had at her command to enaMe 
3ier to raise such huildiiif^s us this: buildinf^s wliich in 
tliose days it took centuries to complete. 'Jdu! interior of 
the edifice fully coiTcsponds witj) the heanty of the exte- 
rior. The vastness of its ]>ro]»oi*tions both elevates the 
soul and tills it Avith aAve. Not a siiiglc hrick or a morsel 
of wood is to he found in llie Avhole building; all is of 
inurhle, and every ]»a]*t is executed most perh*ctly. 'J'he 
la'antilul old }>aint('d-glnss Avindows shed a magic, myste- 
rious light, upon tlie AvJiole, Avhilsl, tliey cast a j'icli and 
varied colouring nj)on the ]mvc Avhito marble of the pilloi’s. 
A deep Holeiiniity reigned around, and no sound AA'^as heard 
save the thrilling notes oJ' the organ Avhicli echoed through 
the iofty dome. 

If the splendour of the sirene Avas imposing in my eyes, 
accnstomo<l as they Avm’c to the simplicity of ]i)rotestaut 
Avorslii]), 1 Avas not /c.sw sli-iick, .although far from at/rembly^ 
by the continual mov('m(‘nt going on in this sacred editice. 

Tin' churclies in Italy have no pews, hut arts suppliod 
Avi th nish-liottoiiied chairs, which arc up in a corner 

of the iiaAC, aiid hired out to the jmhlic at tlic lowest pos- 
sible r' jmuua’ation. This i)lacijig of chairs, together Avith 
th('ii* removal the moiiieut they av(‘ left unoccupied, causes 
a continuid movement in the church, for the Avorshij)])cr.s 
come and go just as they ])lease. "This plan also causes a 
sort of sejiaration of ranks amongst the AAV)rshij) 2 )crs, be- 
tAvec'u those who can att'ord to Jiire seats and tliose A\’ho 
lan^el upon the gi’ouiid. 

But it is not this alone Avhicfi strikes a ja-oleBtaiit, AAdu) 
is accustomed only to go to (church on a Sund.ay, in his 
holiday clotlies, to devote, a conple of hoiu’s to his religious 
duties, and then to hud that, as far as the outAvai’d worsiiip 
of Almighty God is concerned, he has nothing more to do 
until the succeeding Aveek. Here, on tlie contrary, labour- 
ing men may he seen coming in, dressed in their Avorking 
jackets, and with tht'ir instruments of labour in their 
hands, to offer up in haste a]>assing ])rayer. Women, also, 
on their retuiai from market, enter the church, and setting 
down their baskets ]>y thi*ir side, kneel upon the ground, 
and (fross tliemseWes devoutly. Not ffxr from tliesc might 
ho seen a youthful and elegantly-dri'ssed ahlx', reading his 
missal wdtli attention, hut bowing with courteous grace, as 
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lie rose from his knees, to a group of fashionable aciinjon- 
tances. Two dandies, with well-cut bear<ls, and sprcu'ling 
around them a cloud of perfume, se.ated themseU(‘s on two 
chairs before ine, and began to chat over the to]>i(‘s of the 
day, whilst a large dog lay down at their feet and sfdtled 
himself to sleep. 

In the moan while a little hell rang, the priests intoned 
the mass, and the chorist(n*s sivung tlu' reusers, whicdi scut 
forth clouds of incense, filling tin-, ehnivli With its grateful 
ai’onia. 

At last, mass l)eing ended, a young and handsome ]>ri<‘st 
ascendc‘(l the ]»u]pit t(^ pn'neh, for it w'as a saint’s <lay. 
The congregation ininu'diately drew th(‘ir <‘hairs more 
closely together, and every oyc was riveted iu fixed and 
earnest attctitioii on the j)reaehe)\ who, with powerful self- 
possossion, and without that ap])earane(^ of cohc'Cti'diK'SS 
an<l forvoiu' whiidi Is visilih^ in oTir jneiudiers when they 
ascend the pulpit, gazc'd around him n]H>n his i\uiU(*i'ous 
auditory. The lU’iestly oviianients, the dark gown, tlm 
white cope, and tin; davk-r('d stoba Ix'.canx' hitn admiraldy. 
He pleased himself, and eve.rvhody tdse too. His voice w'as 
sonorous and j)owerfiil, and his gi‘slicuIation dignifiial, as 
he spoke, in moving accents, of sin and of tiiuiptation. 
“Lfr Icmpi^sta df'l n(o)r,‘' “the storm of th(‘ heart,” ocenpiini 
a prominent 2 )o.siti()n in th<} first division of Ijis sermon. 
He described, in forcible terms, how tht' slight,(\st dej^artiux* 
from the juith of duty miglit lead to tht' inyst f<;nrfnl acts 
of crime; hoAv inuvtler and adultery votc' ofh'ii the miser- 
aide fruits of jv moirunitary act of tlioughtless levity, lu 
treating the second division of his subject, he exhortt'd his 
hearers to ket'p a strict watch over themst-lves, to guard 
against the first step in tht' j^ath of evil; and yet, if their 
consciences wtTC already hurden^ d Avlih si:i, not to despair, 
but to .turn to Christ, wdio tiried to ovevy J*epcntaiit sinner, 
saying, “Come unto mcj and 1 will have inertly nj)on you.” 

The discourse wus dignified in its ctujiposition, mild and 
persuasive in its teaching, and dw^elt more u])on facts than 
upon abstract id('a.s. This style of preaching, which I 
afterwards found was the ])revaleiit one amongst all Italian 
ecclesiastics, is much more ellicienl in its w^orking on the 
minds of the great mass of the peotdc than the theoretic 
absti'actions on which oiir jm^achei-s are chiefly disposed to 
dwxdl. Scattered through the sermon w^ere interspersed 
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Latin quotations fj*om St. Augustine and St. Bemai’d, which 
I have no doubt the hearers, being as ignonuit of Latin as 
myself, found very imposing and impressive. At the close 
of tlie discourse, the preacher raised his cfip*froin his head 
with an air of (*c>urt(^sy, anclij then left the pulpit, as wo did 
the catliedral, whilst tlK‘- greater part of the congregation 
gathered together in scatlevc'd groups, aiul conversed with 
each other us liiey would have done in any other public 
]>lrtC(‘. As we gt)ing out, however, we saw here and 

there a man or a, woman kneeling hy the side of a, ])illar in 
.some i-f.'tii'cd cnrn(*r of the edilice, ahsfuhed in solitaiy 
des'-tioM. There, 1 doul)t not, many a silent sorrow, many 
a grief ludniowu to fellow-mortal, v/as confidt‘d to tin' merci- 
ful < r of a l''ather in heaven. ^Ye trod more lightly as 
we passed those solihuy worshi[)p(Ts, who seennKl scarcely 
to attract oven a passing glance from the brilliant groups 
of gaily-dresst d ladh's jind fashionable gentlemen who 
passed mem by, hastening towards the brilliant sunlight, 
wliose ]’ays gh'iuned in aslant through the heaAy leathcrp 
curtains tliat limig before the open doors of the cathedral. 


OOS’SO, and A> ATK-JJAKLOON in Till’ ARENA. 

Deiunn! our stay at ^filau tiie Oorso was our usual evening 
resort. Tiiere arc thr(‘e streets which hear this name: 
llie Ourso Fraiicese, tin' (lorso «l(‘lla I’orta llomana, and the 
Corso d'dla Torta Orientale, aaIucIi last may he considered 
as tlui Como 'jj(ir excellence. The Lorso Oi'icaitale cominenccs 
near tin' cathedral, where the street may already be con- 
sidered as a wide and liaiidsomo one ; but it is only farther 
on that its magniricciice is fully developed. Two rows of 
flags forin^in tin; centre of the street, a track for carriage- 
wheels, and this serves, iu a great measure, to dimmish the 
noise caused hy vehicles passing to and fro, Avhich in most 
towns is so wearisonn; an inttTniption. Towards the end 
of the street, near the gale, are situated the public gardens, 
which are considered a necessary api)endage to every 
large Italian city. They are only open to pedestrians; 
and arc laid out in beautiful shady alleys, grass-i)lots, and 
flower-beds, amongst which cliildrcn of all ranks and ages 
play about, safe from the danger of being mn over by 
carriages or horses. Outside the gate commences a noble 
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triple avenue, leads from tlie Porta Orientale to the 

Porta Nuova, and to this avenue all the hcau m<mde of 
Milan rosoit for their eveijinj;^ dj*ive. 

All the habits and conditions of social life in Italy havt^ 
grown out of the needs of a people originally of a sociable 
disposition, and who have, iiioreov(n% for centuries found 
their cdiief delight in the jdeasures of a cultivated and 
refined society. 'J'he English, who taijoy above, all things 
Sl)ending their inonilngs shut up in tlieir own rooms, 
■would novel' have dreamed f>f tiiniing tlieir opei-a-houses 
into a saloon Jis the Italians do, nor would they have in- 
vented the Oorso promenade, such ns it exists in Italy. 
Even in their walks and drives the Italians find more 
enjoyment in social {*onvt'.rse than in the bt'anties of 
nature. There is a certain s])Ot in every (^o-so where tlit; 
carnages sto]), tlm horsemen draw u]), and some time is 
spent in friendly chit-cliat, before tlo’y again comnmuco tlie 
tour of the Corso, to rt'turn, howevea-, ev<*- long, to tlie lialt* 
ing ))lace, where, the conversation is once more rcau’wed. 
At this spot the flower- venders all collect, and through the 
gallantry, of the gentlenK'ii, tla; beautiful contents of the 
flower-baskets soon find their way into the ladit's' hands. 
Almost every one, vvhother man or woman, carry nosegays 
in their hands, or wear them in their button-holes, and 
never have I seen a richer disjAav of flowers than in the 
Corso of Milan. 

The ])ros])ect, as you drive along from the Porta Orien- 
tale to tlie Porta Nnov:i, is surpassingly beautiful. I’o tlie 
left lies tlie city itself, with its churches and its towers, 
and, rising above tluan all, even as a slender golden aloe 
towers above jilants of meaner gi'owtli, stands the cathedral 
in its bright, exquisitely delicate, and yet imposing beauty. 
To the right the evt* rests witli jileasuro upon the soft, 
blue, undulating outline of the distant hills. 

Mlieii had gazetl for hours on the (quadruple files of 
caiTiages driving ha(*lvwm*ds and forwards between the two 
gate.s of the city; when those ha<1 at last returned within 
its walls to take a few more tuiiis in the Corso Orientale; 
then how fluiet and refreshing did we find the beautiful 
avenues! Only a few siditaiy foot passengers remained 
behind; the lights ])egiiij to glimmer in the houses and 
palaces of Milan; whilst in the heavens above shone forth 
those thousands of glorious lights, towards which tlie soul 
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turns such a longing gaze, when no bright star is left to 
shod its radiance on the horizon of her earthly life. 

After enjoying for a tinuj the hushed stillness of this 
scone of hoauty, one almost felt a pang when compelled to 
return lo the turmoil and throng of a great city. In the 
presence of Nature and of God, all have a const', iousness 
of their own individual la'ing, which imparts to them- 
selves, their sorrows, and their joys, a certain w'eight and 
import, uu;e, which vanish when Ave are surrouiuled hy our 
fellow -UH'U. 'rh(i presence of otlnu's checks, oppresses, 
and disturbs us; we must fear and tiy from tbeiii, if we 
are net draw'u to love tlunn. Tboir meiTiment gi'ates 
against, >'tir feedings, if we are either so egotistic, as to 
g^udg^^ iliem their light-hearledness, or so dull as not 
ourselv('s to c.at.ch the chet'rful c<»ul.agion. The retuni of 
tlie carriage's from the (..’orso is, p(‘rha.ps, tin; most enlivon-* 
ing part of the whole staaie, in Iroiit of tlie lu’ightly 
iiluniiiiated ca/i-.s* men and women may ho seen, seated 
under awnings, and eating ic('s, Avhic,h an^ also handed 
ahcnit to the fashionable grt)U])s Avho recline in their 
carriages at the door. Here, conversation is once more 
the order of the day. G( utlemeii approach the carriages, 
tind niaiiy boti(piets which, during the promenade in the 
Cor, so, ])ad passed from .a gentleman’s io a lady’s hand, 
now iiiid their w’ay hack to tlie original dojior. 

Btit the Cristoforo Gallery presents, if ])Ossihle, even a 
more lirilllant and animated si'cne. Tt is a long, glass- 
covereil galliny, situati'd at the left-hand side of the Corso 
Orientale. Its ground-floor is tmtirely occupied hy shops 
and Pretty w'ork-girls and milliiKirs arc seated at 

tlie little wiiuloAVS of the mitrrwl, and every now and then 
pause ill their Avoi'k to steal a glancu', at tin* crowd who ixro 
jiassing on beneath Uu'm. In the gallery itself, as well as in 
the adjoining apartments, numbers of ]>eo])le are partaking 
of coffee, chocolate, and i(!e. 1 saw but few' persons, all the 
time 1 freipiented the galh'iy, engaged in reading ni'Avs- 
papers or magazines. Most of the men smoked and talked, 
and enjoyed the dohe Jar ulente so dear to an Italian. 

The Corso soon hecanu' such a favourite resort of mine, 
that it w'as only through the persuasion of my fj'icnds that 
I was induced to absent myself from it on one llTe-day, in 
order to see the ascent of an air- balloon from the Arena, 

Passing tlirough the intricate net-w'ork of naiTOw streets, 
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which cross each other in all directions in the centre of the 
town, and which now, forsaken by their inhabitaiitK, lay in 
a state of holiday repose, we reached more open ground, 
and walked tlirdugh gardens to the old castle. Tliere it 
stands, with its venerable, middle-age walls and towers, 
occupying the side of the Piazza d’ Armi nearest to th(^ 
tovN'ii. At the other end of this extensive exercise-ground 
stands the magnificent iVi’co della Pace, whicli, as we have 
already said, Napoleon began to ]>uild wluni lie had 
finished the road over the Simplon; it was, Iiowj-mt. only 
completed and opened on occasion of the coronation of the 
present Emperor of Austria. A dense crowd tilled the 
piazza; and although Italian Avas the language spokioi hv 
all around, one yet felt that (urmanv was not viny far oft', 
on seeing beer and sausage-sell ('rs mingled amongst tlie ven- 
ders of grajK's and peaclies. The nmnher of military wlu) 
Avero walking about here for their own amusement Avas 
striking, oven to us Pj’ussians. There must be a very con- 
siderable garrison Avitliiii the tovvci. 

* The Arena lies at tlie left side of the Piazza d’Ai'ini. A 
handsome house, sni>ported by pillars of roso-e.olourod 
granite, stands at tlu^ entrances Jhive, as in a tht'atre, one 
must deliver one’s tickets, and there are also plaices re'- 
served by the government for private distribution. Strangers 
can easily gain admission to tluise jivivileged jilaces; hut, 
although Ave Avere amongst those thus favouied, 1 oAvn 1 
cannot seoAvhat peculiar advantages they p<>ssess, as in an 
oval arena one must necessarily see well Avlierever one is 
seated. Tlie, only af/nnnent 1 eonld discover AA^hich rendered 
these seats more desirable than the rest Avas, that they Avero 
situated near doors Avhich led into the saloons of the neigh- 
bouring house, to which tlie public in general Avero not 
admissihle. 

The Arena, Avhich is Re\a*ii hundred feet in length by 
three hundred in Avidth, can accommodate above thirty 
thousand spectators on the stone lienches, Avhich rise one 
ahoA'C the other in tlie form of an amphitheatre. 

When required for the jnupose of a nautical entertain- 
ment, the whole surfaxu) of the Arena can be laid under 
water; hut to-day the air was to he the scone of our enter- 
tainment : a balloon Avas to ascend fi’om the Arena. Ladies 
and gentlemen belonging to the first classes in society, hand- 
somely and tastefully dressed, occupied the cushioned stone 
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scats which suiTound the Arena. It was on this occasion 
I was first struck by the great number of handsome men 
and women; but it appears to me as if, in Milan, beauty 
w^as the inoi’e especial property of the higher classes rather 
than of the lower, whilst in Home tlie very opposite is the 
case. 

The heavens which la}' outstretched over the Arena 
w-ere of the deepest, clearest blue; whilst the cypress and 
aca<‘ia-trccs, wliich waved their graceful boughs in the dis- 
tance, 2)r(ivcnted us from forgetting for a single moment in 
wdiai t:ouiitiy wo were. 

'i’iif- ai'vonaut, a young and handsome man, was drawn 
round ilie Ai csna in his sliglit, gondola-shajaul balloon. He 
dis(jihnted bouquets and poems in all directions, and was 
greeted on e\ej*y side by loud and r(q>eated acclamations. 

At last, Ik? was drawn hack to tla? ci'iitre of the Arena, 
tile detaining (tords w’ere cut, and lightly and securely did 
the little skilT soar aloft. Itw'as a pleasure to associate 
one's self in tliought witli the voyager; for the heavens 
were like a still, d(‘(‘p-hlne, boundless ocean; and even as 
one feels Ji longing to jilunge. into the cool, limpid waives, 
so did one feel almost irresistibly attracted upw'ards to 
navigate the blue, elbereal vault above one's head. 

Wii-'n the balloon had fisceiidod high enough to be seen 
over ti'C ei)u*aii(;e-housr of the Arena, it was welcomed wdtli 
a shout of apidanse, by tin* crowd in the Piazza d’ Armi, who 
w'ere now able to enjoy, (frotla, the sight wdilch w’e had eiv 
tored tJie Anuia to see. Tin? h,allooii, homo by the gentle 
brei.'ze, lloatctl over the Piazza tl’ Armi, and we liastened 
into (lie house to have a hettc'r view both of it and tlie 
crow d hclow', until the balloon disaiJiieared from our sight, 
and w'C returned to the Arena to see the fire-works, which 
wore let olf in the i?l(‘ai* light of day, and had a most sin- 
gular and charming effect. 

First, there were about twrenty balloons sent up. They 
were only, it is true, emjity ballo<jns made of j^aj^er or cloth, 
ill which the internal air had been so rfirified by fire, that 
th(‘y soared restlessly upw'ards, until they caught fire and 
then fell to the ground. These balloons are a never-failing, 
amusement at every public fete in Italy. They look 
jiretty, as they rise higher and higher in the air, until sud- 
denly the flame becoinc?s visible, and, foreseeing tlie Certain 
destruction of the balloon, one aw'aits it witli a certain 
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anxious ft?ar, watchhijr liow long the fragile structun' will 
resist the might of tlie ilostmetivo eloineiit. 1 iilwnys felt 
compassion for the poor bsillooiis, which bore die hiimcs so 
high aloft only to tbcir own destruction: and mv groat 
comfort was, that tlie tlanies th<'inselvt‘s must be extin- 
gniislied wlien they liad annihilated tln^ little hal loons. 
There is often more justice to he i'ouiid in nature and in 
"the elements tlian amongst men. 

The fire-halloons %yere succeeded hy rockets and hy fire- 
works of every description. 1'hen throe military hands 
alteiTiately plac ed Italian o])era aii-s, whilst every successful 
fire-work or exploding tire-balloon w'as welcomed l>y tlh^ 
populace with loud and repinxted bravos. 

Amidst the shouts of applause raised in honour of a 
burning temple, we left the Arena, in order to avoid the 
crowd, and closed the oviaiing, as usual, in the Gallery of 
. CriKStofero. 
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MILAN TO GENOA. 

darilber emporzuflaramen glek-b dcm kbniglichen Tag I*’ 

ScHJLLEB. 

Ff(»\\ ih'iy 0)10 oiilors info the spirit of the exolainatioii 
whir)] So'hlltT pbicos in the looiitJi of his EiescJio ! liow 
pr<*i''‘“;<t vvii.li oApiYis.si»>i) it s<‘<nn.s whoii, jounioying from 
Roisi to (r(.‘in);». ami <lfso(‘n(liii<i: the motintaiiious road 
wlii(']i loads to it, tliis of oifit'S first bursts iijKm the 

si|L;iit, and (b uoa lio^ oul.sprojid hofoi^'. ns, laved by the 
foauiiu^’ ocoau, and rjidiant Nvitli the charm ])f lior dazzling, 
lifo-inspiring la'iiuty ! 

Evoii in i\I.ilan, which contains within itself many Ger- 
man ('loinonts, called into being by tlio Austrian rule, I 
alsvays do.lightod in tin* thought of Genoa, and reckoned 
the milostonos which brought me nearer to the desired 
haNcn, ria- road from ]\lilan thithtu* is at first veiy mono- 
tonous. Uico holds of boundless extent rise', out of the 
surrounding sw’anijis, in which rice tliihes so well, and 
wdiicb are also the birthplace of tlie fevers so prevalent in 
this paj'f, of Italy. Massing onwards amongst th^se rice 
fields, boundeil by mulberry trees, reach La Certosa, 
the ce lebrated Carthusian eonvout, wdii('li was built- by one 
of the Visconti family as an atonement for having caused 
the murd(‘r of his father-iii-buv! 

This mouastcrv, like the cathedral of Milan, is entirely 
built of marble, ami thousands of exiiuisitoly chiselled 
figures decorate both its ext(.*rual walls and the interior of 
tlie building. 'Jdie most valuable jiaintiugs and mosaics 
in jdetra dura adorn the interior of the church, and belong 
to an order who voluntjiiilv renounce one of mans noblest 
possessions, the gift of spoecli. As the monastery was in- 
habited by Carthusian monks, w(‘ wiu-e received by a young 
man still in his noviciate, and who was therefore permitted 
to speak, lie was a handsome, delicate-looking youth, 
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with mild blue eyes. He appeared to be inspired with the 
love of art, and spoke in good Frcncli, and evidently like 
one who was well informed upon tlio subject of tia^ dit- 
ferent paintings in the churcb. 

I asked liim whether, loving art as ho did, Ik? never felt 
a wisli to become an ailist instead of a monk. “ Not now,” 
he replied. “When I entered the monastery I laiew 
nothing of art; the sight of th(‘S(‘ }»aiiitings, and tbe con- 
versation of the artists who came liej e to copy them, ui)ened 
my mind to the subject, mid then 1 did feel tbe temptation. 
But one must con(j[uer temiitatioiis,” he added, witli a deep 
sigh. 

I inquin'd wlietber he studied mindi. He r(q)li<'d that 
he had very little tinn* to do no. Tlie monks could hold 
no intercourse with men; so on liim and another la\ bj’o- 
tlier devolved tlic care of jn’oviding for all tbe wants ol'tlie 
convent, as well as tlio cleaning of tbe cimrcli, wliicb 
left him only tlu; time needthl for jirayer, and hut very 
little for study of any kind. 'I'hus, then, be is to be em- 
ployed foi' three years in bnyiug provisions and dusting 
pictures; and after this he ^\ill he dei'iiied worthy of hc- 
coming a Carthusian: namely, of doing nothing and being 
silent. And this is to he the history of a human life, and 
this is deemed doing God seiTice iu the iiim'txa.mth eimtmy 1 

AVe reached Pavia sliortly after dusk, and wamU'red 
through the dark stre('ts, wh()S(' baiidsoinobalcoiii(?d houses 
recalled to mind the more ju'osperous days of the univer- 
sity. We 2>assed tbrougli many deserted-looking streets 
and sqi^iros, ibr tin? most i)art o\cTgruwn Avilh grass. In 
front of oiK! house, which Avas lighted iq), we avc'Vc ai- 
ti’acted by the sound of u])ruji.rious mirth. AVe looked 
tlirongli tin; open avIikIoavs on the ground floor. About 
thirty young st.ud('nts were seated around a table, on which, 
amidst the many full and enq)ty flasks Avhich AV(?re scattered 
ai'omid, burned some antique, Ilomaii-looking laiiqAs. Tlie 
Avhole apartment was tilled with tobacco-smoko; and this 
2)icture of Italian student life s(‘em<‘d to me an exact coun- 
terpart of the German, such as Ave see it in our smaller 
universities. 

In Pavia our ttpartm(;nts avovc, for the first time, fitted 
u]) in the Italian style. The floors Avere jiaA-ed Avitli bricks, 
no more stoAX‘S Avere to he seen, and our beds imd wasbiug- 
stands Avere of iron. 
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Tsoxt moniiiig we passed through Yogheva. The post* 
liouso was situated near^a hook-shop, into which I entered, 
feeling curious to see what kind of l>ooks were to he found 
in a little Italian provinci#! town of this description. I 
asked for the catalogue. Tlieir stock consisted for the 
most ])firt of hooks of devotion ; many pastoral romances 
])y Italian authors who wore utterly unknown t,o mo; a few 
translations from the Kreiich, especially the works of Cha- 
U'aiihriaiid. I’licre W’cre veiy fcAv historical woiks, hut 
mail} memoirs of ‘Na])oleon, either written hy Italian au- 
thors <a“ translated from the French. 1 iiKpiired whether 
tiny had any German hooks, hut tliey replied in the nega- 
li\e; aisl wlicii T jisktsl for soim? French works, they pro- 
ilm od the only oia^ tlnw Inul, wiiich was “d’lie. Trial and 
Cojres])on(lonco of the Mandiese Bergaiui:” the lady known 
in (‘.oinn'xiun with the Avell-known jdii'ase, mi ricordo'' 

Gh iho second e\<'niiig of our journey, we reacdied Novi, 
wliei*(' IIk'. imirl\<'l-]>lacc preseiihul so cheerful an asj)ect, 
that ’sve rc'joica'd to think Ave wt;re travelling hy vetturina, 
and might (lieiv'fore. linger here a while. 

A hi*illiantly-l!ght<'d <diurcli was the first ehjoct which 
attj’acted oiir atteniion. AVe enhn-ed, and found it thronged 
with woiinst, for the most part young girls, who, wrapped 
in their long v.liite veils, were attending the evening ser- 
viee, AVe w. re told that tiny weni silk-spiniievs, three 
thousand of whom wore oinpio\ed in the factory at Novi, 
'riaw !\'ceive half a fr;ink (ah»mt tivejience) <laily; and oadi 
ov Sling”, vheii their days Avork is accoinjilishetl, they n^paii' 
to ih-' idmi’/di lO ])(•;'}'. 

In the. markct-idins', outside the elnmdi, many meiiAATre 
as^-’cnihled, Avho all v;ore jieaked Inits and red caps on their 
darlv, glo.'^sy hair; and Ihe Avonien, on leaving the church, 
iinm('diai<dy acc.ompaniisl these men to see tlui pujipet- 
sliOANS Avhicli AAwiAJ exliihited in hootlis in tla^ op<ai maiket- 
place. These hooths Avere Init dimly lighted up with small 
lamps, and surroumlcd «>n all sides l)y piles of melons and 
])iiinpkins. AY(', paused in front of oiu^ of those booths, in 
Avhich “Carlo Panigi” v.as heiijg jictt'd. Oiu* Ferminclo and 
tills (kirlo quarrel Avitli e:udi otlKu-, as to Avhich of them is 
to ho luAioured Avith tli(‘ hand of Frmiiiia, the king's daugh- 
ter. In the second scenci Carlo kills Fernando, and then 
makes his esca])e. Harlequin iioav comes on the scene, 
looks at tlic dead man, Avomicrs AAdiy he cannot stand up; 
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and whilst he is busied in examiuiiip; him, is dist'overed by 
the king, who takes Harlequin forithe inurderei, giv(!s hiin 
a sound drubbing, and orders him to be led pri- 

son. The populace, on seeing tjjiis, ail begun to laugh very 
heartily at narletpiin's stupidiy\ The siginliciance of ibe 
whole matter lies in this: that in Italy no one evei* touelu s 
a corpse, or comes to the assistama* of a dying man, should 
he have dic<l or boon taken ill in the stn^et, ^)r whtai he is 
not amongst his own relatives snul friends. r<‘ople Imve a 
fear of compromising themselves with the police, and, cast- 
ing an nnconcerned glance at tlie body, pass on tJieir way 
quietly, until these gentlemen come to iiivestig *t(‘ the 
matter, and satisfy tliemselves tliat no violence has ht^ n 
used. 

Voghera and Novi, as well as the other Utile towns 
through which we travelleil on the third day, were all p()S' 
sessed of very pretty theatres, <{uitc‘ eipial to the I have 
seen in onr small (Termari cajiitals. 

Our vetturino had promised to bring us to Oenoa Ixdbn' 
tlio ch>se of the. third day; and although to u<, in these 
mlway days, this may appear a rather tedious mode of ]»i'. >- 
ceeding, yet in Italy it is a very ])l<'asant, way of travidling, 
especially when the insid(‘. of tin* carriage is engagi.'d by 
four people who are well acquainted with eacli other. The' 
broaldast [yrnuzo], and the siqjper {ceud), which is always 
partaken of at six o'clock in the (.*vening, is-' inclmb'd in the 
price ])aid for llie journey. The vettiiiiui almost always 
put up at the best inns; and although the apartments in 
these may not h(^ (jiiite as clean as in the tirst hotels ii (ii r- 
many, they arc yet fully e<pial, if not siqierior, to those one 
meets with in the smaller towns of l^last Ih’u.ssia ami \^'est- 
phalia. In many places we hmnd the brick flooj’s ()v( l ed 
over with carpets; the huge be<ls perfectly clean, and iVe- 
quently provided with mosquito curtains ; the n pasts 
cleanly and abundant; and all this is cared for by the vet- 
turiiio, w^ho also looks after the luggage, which at night is 
talcen off the carriage, and placed in a lock-up shed. 

On roads where there tvas much travelling it frequently 
happened that, at some midway station, between two great, 
towns, our vetturino would exchange with |inother going 
in an opposite direction, so that each might return to 
his own home. We jjcver found this arrangement ])ro- 
ductive of the slightest inconvenience, as the vetturino 
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wlio toolv lift into his charge always punctually ful- 
filled till' eiigagoinent of the one whom we had fijst 
lured. There is only one* thing wTiich is at first disa- 
gr(*('!d)l<' to one in tliift mode of travelling; viz. tlie very 
early hour of tlie morning at wdiich one is compelled to 
start. This an‘ang<^meiit is insisted on by the vetturini, 
in ordtu' that they nuiy hdve advantage of the freshness of 
tlu* early nionung to acdiieve a part of their journey. TTom 
cl('\en until two o’clock in th(‘ afternoon, they almost always 
sto| to r(‘st. Ko matter liow dark it is, at about four 
o’c]o{dc in the iiioriiiiig start you must. You accordingly 
ie.to the (^arriag(*. beleaguered by a wdiolc set of men, 
\vle> all assei't that tii('y ba\(‘ rendered you some sendee or 
other. a,nd all e\p('ct you to bestow ii}>oii them some drink- 
money — into buoua wona. There is the waiter who has 
atTt iuh-d on you; the nndor-waiter, who lias lighted you to 
\oiir hed rcMuu; tb(‘ ]>ov of all Ayork, who has just been to 
lie neighhcniring eotlee-liousc* to fetch your coffee, for in 
smaJl towns rlie coflei* is not ready in the inn at such an 
(‘ai’ly lunn* of iln^ morning, but then*, is ahvays a coffee- 
lioiise rlo,-»e at hand, ])re]>ared for suc*h early visits. Then, 
jti^l as yon tliiuk you an* fairly off, tli(‘rc steps forward the 
port<'r, who has placed your carpet-hag in the carriage, and 
the st^ihh -h^'y. wno has liarnessed the horses for you. All 
Lli'. v' (Tv'i"’ ('iaimanis talk at the same time, and, stretch- 
ing out tlu'lr hands witii much eager gesticulation for the 
iiif.'no, make a point, when it is given, no matter 
vdiat may lx; tin* amount, of exclaiming in a plaintive tone, 

’ /c-ra, ” ‘'ll, is hut little.” They all, however, being in 
realil v iiiily satisfi(‘d with your gift, call afUu’ you at last, as 
you dj’ive M'N^ay, to wish you a “ pros] >er oils jounicy.” 

On t’ ‘ ‘uoruiiig of the third (lay wa* jiasscd through the 
maritime Alps, and the surrounding countiy immediately 
assumed a most ronianiic asjiect. Deep ravines, amid 
whose rocky fissures the fig-free fixed its roots and 
flourisln^d: fields and orange gardens, siiiTOiinded by 
gigantic aloes, which ahoimde.d in every sheltered comer, 
coiidiiried l.o impart to the landscape^ a more southern 
aspect than it had hitlierto possessed. Even the counie- 
naric(;s of il|| country ]>eo]>le. whom we met 'were- more 
charactej’ifttic : their coniidexion was darker, their (yes more 
sparkling, theii* hair of a more raven hue, 

Kot by slow degrees, but suddenly and abruptly, the 
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mountains we were traversing sloped downwards towards 
tlie ocean, and, about four o'clock in the afternoon, sur- 
rounded by a fantastic hill world, rich with luxuriant ver- 
dure, the wondrous, the beautiful Mediterranean Sea lay 
outspread beneath our feet. 

The day had been oppressively hot, the September sun 
fell scorchingly on the rocks, and its beams were reflected 
back, dispensing heat as from a burning forgo, but suddenly 
a fresh sea breeze cooled the air. The vetturino, wbe, like 
all Italians, often made use of signs instead of word^ to >iiYe 
himself the trouble of spciiking, poinUMl wdtli his whi]> to- 
wards the sea and towards the city, which lay oiitstietelied 
before us, radiant and glittering, bathed in a Hood of goldoT. 
sunshine. We entered through the '.rommaso (k-ili*. and 
passed by the Palazzo Poria on onr Avay to tlu' I bbel di " 
Quatre Nations, which lies opposite the doclc^, (dose l>y 
tile sea-side, and here wc. wero able to (nij«)y in trinupiii 
ease the sccaie enebantmenl wliieli jO’csentiHl itself to 
our delighted gaze, Hjgether 'with the ha}>|)y eonvi(nion 
that Ave Avere indeed on the shores of the MediteiTaiieaii 
Sea! 


B(UTJNO IX THE llAlUionn 

Genoa is a free port: that is to say, s]ii])s aiv {d](nv('(] to 
enter the Porto Franco witliout j)aying any dues: hot tin 
liberty thus conceded is, after all, tio vnay iin])ortant tin onr, 
for it does Tiot extend to a ]>crTnissiun to rarry on any 
traffic Avithuot the ]u;ynieiit (jf customs and dtu's; on tlie 
contrary, the side of the city Avhich li(s t(>w<n'(ls tlie Inirbour 
is surrounded by a Avallod btizaar, through the gat(‘s of 
which no one is alloAved to ]>ass Avitliout being sciarched, 
and this Iuav is strictly f)l>seiT(ul. Every morning, (ui tuir 
return from the boat after ])athing, Avheii avo wanted to 
pass through the gate, aao Avere duly searched ; and even 
the little hand hag, in Avliieh avo earned our liuthiiig ap]>a- 
ratus, ‘W'as opeued. Nor Avas this done merely at first: it 
w^as repeated during fourteen successive days, altluuigh the 
custom-house officers kiieAv us to be stninyp's who Avere 
enjoying the benefit of sea-])athing. 

Towards the harbour side, the bazaar only presents to 
view a dead wall; but, on the side wliich looks towards the 
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town, there are a inimber of small shops, in which all man- 
ner of wares and provisions suited for sea-faring men are 
offered for sale. The Ihit roof, which can he reached by 
commodious steps at both ends of the bazaar, is one of tho 
most delightful promenades in Genoa, and is a favourite 
evening resort of the inhabitants, who go thither to en- 
joy the refreshing sea-breeze in its greatest perfection. 

Tt is from the sea that Genoa may he seen to the greatest 
advantages At the extn'im* i)oint of tlienpiay is the Lam 
tenia, which stands on the Molo N novo. From this spot the 
city may he viewe'd in all her majesty: her stately palaces 
rising from the sea, row idjovo. row, like the rang(\s of an 
aniiiliitheatre. Pride of ancestry, togelhi'r with the love of 
■ s])]endonr characteristic of wealtliy mercliants, both niiited 
their indueiice arnongsr, the ancient nohlt'S of Genoa, and 
called into being a tasteful luxury, which, even at the ])re- 
seiit moment, imparts an undetiiiuhle charm to this queenly 
city. 

As one sails along tin; coa.st, jjassing from the Molo 
Nuovo to the military hospital, the first object whicli at- 
tracts ones attention is the s])I('udid jialace of the Dorias. 
It consists, in fact, of two large jiahicos: the one crowns 
the summit of a h(.'autiful teiTaccd garden, which slopes 
down\tards to tlie sea: the. otlier lies nt tlu*. foot of the liill 
of San Piocco. Tho lower stories of both are connected by 
arcade^, and command the Piazza Doria, from which tlie 
Dorias ha,ve (‘ven now the right of excluding tlie jmblic if 
they please. We liero ,left our boat, and were landed at 
tlie foot of the Doria gardens. 

TIk'Sc, gardens, laid out in the h’rench style, with their 
architectural yew hedges, exPmd iqiwards from tho sea 
along the face of Hh* rock; binding together and winding' 
themselves around a whole cluster of hnildings, which fomi 
a part of the possessions of the Doria family in this (piar- 
lor of Genoa. 

In the centre of the low'emiost terrace of the garden, 
surrounded by yew trees, stands a large marble basin, or- 
namented with eagles and doljdiiiis; the sea monarch, 
Neptune, standing proudly in their midst with his trident 
in his hand. JHi s face is said to he a likeness of Andrea 
Doria, whose colossal statue, clad in full armour, gazes 
down from the summit, of tlie rock upon tluj setme of beauty 
and of splendour lying outspread beneath him. The truly 
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regal halls and saloons of tho palace testify the graudoiiv 
as well as the taste of this noble bouse, who are ev(U) now 
one of the most wealthy families in Italy. Their crest, the 
eagle, is to be seen disjdayed in every direction, and glances 
forth from amidst the verdure wdiich adorns the noble gal- 
leries and verandahs of tlie palace. This luxuriant verdui'e 
imparts a cheerful aspect to this princely c'ditice; adorning 
the cold grandeur of tlie l ichly-earved stone with an ever- 
Iresh glow of bloom and of heanty. 

Tho princes of tlie house of J>orin live for the ]nost })art 
in Ivomc, and ft)r tins reason tln.-ir palace is ii(\t luaintained 
in such a l^igli state- of pr(‘-s(*rva.tion as tlios(', of the magh- 
hoiiring families, who rt'gnlarly ]»ass the w^inier at (lemai 
in their castles; for caslltjs they may truly he (‘ailed, in t,l)e 
fullest sigiiificalioii of the word. At the time- of our visit, 
however, it was uud<‘rgoing extensive repairs; and gilders 
and painh.'J's were- hnsy in all <liroeiions. Jt is said, that 
if one <jf the ])riuees of the Iious<‘ of J)oriii ('hose 1o trav(d 
from (renoa to ^iaples, by short days' journeys of three or 
four German miles each, he miglit yet sh^ep (aich night 
in one of liis owni castles. One church, I think it is 
called J?an Luca, was built by a cevbiiii Lamba d’Auria lfor 
tlnis, and not ]Joria, was tlie name originally written), and 
is ornamented externally, from top to bottom, witli a re- 
pi'osentation in stucco of the >aliaiit dt'eds which this 
Lamba Doria acliit'ved hoUi l»y land and watm*. A very 
handsome iialace, which tlie Dorias possess in tJie Strada 
Nuova, tiny have presented to the^ Je.suits, who liave con- 
verted it into Ji colleg(‘. 

In sucli regal hoautv does the Palazzo Doria stand upon 
the shore of the glorious MediteiTaiiean Sea, so proudly 
and eommandingly does it look down upon the city of 
Genoa, tliat on(3 can well understand the impatience felt 
hy Ficsco at the thought of being obliged to bo’w before 
such a lordly race of nobliss as this. One hrst learns in 
Italy fully to understand the niiddle-ago struggles (>f the 
nobles, and forms to oneself some idea of tho pow'er and 
influence of those \)rincely races from the traces of fheir 
greatness wliuth are even now visible. 

No trace now remains of tlie old palac^ of Ludovico 
Ficsco. It was demolished after the Fiesco conspiracy; 
and the present palaire, an insignificant, red-painted build- 
ing, in the centre of the amphitheatre of houses which sur- 
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Touiids the harbour, is scarcely noticeable amongst the 
l)iil}ic('s ^vbich enclose it at each side, and some of which 
liave been fitted up as hotels. ' 

It is interesting to observ# in Genoa how, with the 
changed habits of tluj nobles, the position of their palaces 
has also gradually altered. At the j)eriod when the aris- 
tocracy carried on an exteiisiv(^ commerce, these merchant 
priiic(?s built tlndr liouses nj)Oii the sea-shore. ^J’he palaces 
of the j>oi iMs, the Fieschi, the l)ura//i, whhdi overhang 
th(! sea, ow(‘ tlieir origin to tliat ]>erit)d. 'Fhe Signoria, 
now thc^ royjil palace, is situated high(“r up, and commands, 
from its wonderful galiei-ies, bolli the city aii<l the sea. 

'riie residences of th(‘ iiuu-e weaUhy families arc* now 
chietl\ built alxmt midway up tlie slo])e on vdiicb the city 
stands, in the liandsoine stn‘(‘ts knowti as Strada Xiiova 
and Sirada ^'no^'is.silna, through which one can drive with 
carriagt'S, wliieh it is (|uit<‘ impossible to do iji tlie old, 
narrow strei'ts near the harbour. (»r in the v('ry sti'ep ones 
liigh('i‘ n]» in tin* U)\\n, which ar<* only accessible in litters. 

Although not very a.ris1ocratic in my tondiaunes, 1 could 
iiotlielp feeling, whiFt in Genoa, that lln're must h(‘ somc- 
tliing elevating and ennobling to (In' mind in Ix'ing able to 
look back t(^ a long line of illustrious ancestors. In tlie 
l^dazzo Brig:nolli. also named the Palazzo Posso, on ac- 
count of its red colour, is to be seen one of the finest of 
the ])ictni'e galleries in wJiich (ieiioa so richly ahomids. 
There hang the portraits of tlire<‘ of tin; Prignole family 
wlio weni doges; ami there is aline bust of a fourth Doge 
Brignole. '.rhe old servant wlio a<‘U‘d as our gui<le said, 
with a (certain air ol'prid<‘, 77/a/ is the nninpiis avIjo com- 
mamle<l tlie army during tin* Avar agaiiisjt Maria Theresa.” 
Tliis rellex of aristocratic ju’ide, s]u’inging from the love 
borne by a,n old and faithful sei'vant towards his masters 
family, had in it soin/ahing veiy touching. 

1 was fre/juently struck, during my stay in Italy, Avith 
the ])eculiar nature of the relations siihsistiiig between the 
higlierand lower classi's in that country: hetween servants 
and tlu'ir inasU'rs, An Italian speaks of his dom(‘sti(^s as 
min Jiiniijilia." Wlion an Italian of the higher class 
says, “My family consists of fiv/i or six persons,*’ h/^ does 
not rof/'r to his Avife and children, but to bis bonsehold. 
The s/M'ving classes are ahA’ays treat/'d Avitb great kindness, 
and addressed as pud run and jmdrona. d’liese courteous 
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terms t(’stify a certain ilej^ree of respect towards tliem, in 
whicli we are uiifortiiuatcdy too deficient. 

I scarcely ever saw people in (Jeiioa I’iding up tlie hill 
of San Rocco, on wliich thdfe are a ninnlu'r of villas occu- 
pied by wealthy families, without hearing tin; rider chatting 
in a friendly tone with his donkew-driver (for h(?re f/ea/.y//.s- 
are the steeds most frequently emjdoyed). AVe were also 
equally struck with the kind and familiar manner in which 
the olli(*ers always addressed the soldicM’s under tludr 
command. Oiie day, in a vmy nairow street, scarcely five 
paces wide, wo saw a hoy ahout twelve years of age lying 
straight ac-ross it on the ground, and thus causing much 
iiicoiiV('uien(‘(^ to the pass(‘rs-hy. l'h<‘ hid was in a, eiim- 
fortahlo half doze, hut all iht^ time wi* stoiul then', watching 
him, no one touched him, no one wakmied him up. Ik'oph^ 
smiled, and stojipod canhilh over him, until af. length a. 
team of ladc'U asses coming u]), their drivers called to him 
to get out of tlu^ u'ay. 

Tin? people tln'inselves an* equally remarkahh^ for tlieir 
courteous and obliging manners. AVlnm we lirst ca-mo to 
Genoa, as wc wished to make rather a long stay in I he 
place, we resolved to hiri' a iirivaU^ dw(‘lling-hons(‘, and I 
had walkcal all through the Strada Nuova and tlu‘. Stra,da 
Nuovisshna in search of a house which had heon rei'.om- 
raended to me. I sti'.pjied into the shop of a milliiKM', who 
was sitting alone at hej* work, and a.>l\ed lu'r if she could 
tell me my way. She readily described it to ino, l>u1 add<‘d 
that I should not tiiid it a cry (uisy to disi'ovia* the house in 
question, the streets ahout then'- were so vea'v intrii^ate. 
As 1 was about to take my dej)art,in’(\ aftm’ thanking hi‘r 
for her kindness, she suddenly I'xclaiined, ^‘AVait a moment, 
signora, and 1 will hi'ar you conqiany, olherwis(‘ you will 
hardly he able to make your way hai'k to your liotel.” So 
saying, she ihi'ew her white vidl over Ikt hi'arl, took her 
fan in her liand, shut up her sliop, gave the key to tln^ 
hair-dres.sor iii'xt door, telling him she woul<l he hack pi\?- 
sent.ly, and then walki-d on by my side, chatting in a, (‘heer- 
ful, kindly tone, and asking me many questions ahout my 
fatherland ami divers othm- subjects, until she had guided 
me back to the hotel. AA^hen I pressed lier to accept 
some triding com])ensatiou for the loss of her time, she 
refused it, waving her hand, after the Italian fashion, to 
signify lier rejection of the gift, and saying, ha fatto 
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2 /iacn'e di servirla ” (It has f:fiven me pleasure to render you 
u sorviee), so that I had no resource left, save at a future 
time to make some trifling purchase at her shop in token 
of my gratitude. 

'J’lujse who are disposed to look at the dark side' of ewery- 
thiug which concerns Italy and tlui Italians, may say that 
all tljis was done fj'oni mt<‘resled motives; but, however, it 
heiu'fited me; and even were this clnirg(' true, 1 should 
mucli pref(T jX'ople speculating on my kindness, which in 
itsidf is a proof of trustfulness, to their treating im* rudely 
and discourteously, as it so often lia]>peus. The politeness 
ot* tin; liighei- classes towards each other may sometimes he 
inei-(‘ly ti. golden tinsel c.oveiang woi’tliiess cloth; but the 
])(djteuess and kindly Ix'aring of tlu' lower classes is always 
areal, and to my iniiid a most cheering, proof of civilization. 

in all parts of Italy a (*onviction of tlieir ])a,st grt'atuess 
s(‘eins strongly impr(‘ssed upon the minds of tlu^ p(‘Oj)le. 
'I'liev sp('ak of tin* ‘•days of Hujuiibal,*’ as of a tale of the 
olden t.ime; tlu'y are familiar with tlu* names of their 
gi'eat po('t,s, and with tin- deeds of their illustrious nobles; 
and this contributes much to lua-p up the interest which is 
f<dt by the people, eyeii now, in tin? descendants of those 
nolde houses. 

One eyeniiig, when wo wen' visiting the heautifid Villa 
Negro, under tlie guidance of a gocvl-natui’ed gardener, I 
was struck hr the apixairance of a row of largo, harrack- 
like houses wliicli lay iji the valley beneath. We inquired 
what tlu'se buildings were for. “Idnyai'e houses which 
the IMarquis Serra <anised to he built some yciars ago, in 
lU’der to eui])loy tlx*, labourers during a time of scarcity,” 
rei)lied the gardener. “Tin' marquis is very wealthy, and 
lets them at a low rent.” He then went on to relate that 
his lat<‘ master had also been very W(ailthy, and that his 
three iiejdiews had inherited his property, hut they do 
not sup])()rt their 2 )osition. 

“ What do you mean by that?” asked one of our party. 

“Oil! they give dinners, hut no dhrrtimcnli," he re- 
pin'd; “but they are very benevolent, and that in secret,” 
added he quickly, as though ho blamed himself for having 
said a word against his master. thought this showed 
great delicacy and n’linemeiit of fc'eling. 

But 1 have w'aiidered away from my boat and from the 
harbour all tlie way to Villa Negro, and I must now return 
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to the point whence 1 set out, and continue my excursion 
round the harbour. 

About the middle of the harbour lies the wet dock, 
wliej'o ships are <]^enerally hrouglit wIkju t]u\v stand in 
need of rej)airs. A little farther on lies the Fiesclii l^ilace. 
We wen' a large paity of (iermans on this day in the boat, 
and the sound of those names, “Fiesco,” “Doria," tlie 
“Darseiia,” oi* wet dock, and th<‘ Tonimaso ( hite, awaketied 
in our breasts a ^ivi(l recollection of the dc'iight wo laid 
all ex])evicnce<l in our early days in listening to S<‘l]iller's 
beautiful tragedy; and here on the blue waves of the 
MediteiTaiieaii, w<^ thought witii dee]> reven’iit'e nf the 
genius so justly honoured tln’oughout our fatherland. 

Amongst the numerous shi])s which had songlit m shel- 
ter within the precincts of the harbour from thr* nm'er- 
tainties of this capricious ocean, w(‘re (•> lx.' found souh^ 
Kussimi steannu'S, which were waiting to convey Ihii em- 
press to Palermo; and also an Egyptian war-steamer, 
which had brought the son of Ibrahim Pacha to visit the 
baths of Pisa, and was now awaiting his ndnrn. 'Fhe 
master of our litt](! hark pro])()sed that we slionld visit this 
latter vessel, and steered us towards her. A litmh'uant of 
the navy, a ronc‘gad<.‘, by birth a Genoese, dressed in a rich 
Albanian costume, and s]x^aking French ])erfec.tly, con- 
ducted us over every part of tlie shij), and treated us with the 
utmost cuui’iesy. lie, and th<i engine-master, who was an 
Englishman, were the only FiUro])eans in the ship. Tlie 
captain was an Egyptian avIio had been educated for the 
service in Fram^e. TJie crew (fonsisted partly of bronzed 
Egyptians, partly of swarthy Ahyssinians. A general 
washing was going on; and these slight, well-formed, half- 
clad hguves, might he seen nimbly clinibhig tlie rigging 
and Hscending the masts, which, on this day, in place of 
waving Hags, were ladini with iimiimerahle sliirts and pan- 
taloons. It presented a singular picture, this half-nalied 
crew; and scattered here and tlierc amongst them sonn^ 
ohicers of higher rank, lying in a state of eastern repose 
upon comfortable cushions on the deck, and gazing indo- 
lently upon the sea, wliilst they smoked their long x^pes. 
The yirince's own cabin was fitted up with a mixture of 
European and Asiatic comfort: a convenient w’riting-table, 
surrounded with soft and luxurious cushions; European 
knives and forks laid alongside of small Turkish coffee- 
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Clips. The costume of the ofHccrs jin f^eneral presented 
a similar admixture; with the exception of that of the 
renegade, who -was cAidentlj fully satistied with his 
own faiitasti(‘ attire, dust as ive were leaving the ship 
the hand comincnccd their evening concert, and a very 
strange medley of divers tones and instmnients it most 
assuredly was. It did not hear the most distant resem- 
hlancc to the alia Turcati with which our composers su])- 
ply us, and was anything but ]>leasing to the ear. Our 
lioatniaii, nodding eoiitemptuously towards the ship, said, 
“ .AvVro lit numca Titrcfi!' 

Does it not please you ihon, 1 asked. He 

looked at mo for a moment, and then, with an inimitable 
gestures of contempt., uttered the favourite Italian exclama- 
tion, Mil vhe! ' whicli is emjdoyed hy the people in such 
manifold senses, a, ml to evjuvss such varied feelings. 

He now rowed us alojig the coast until we reached the 
spot wliere a <hirk cypress wood shades the cholera grave- 
yard, ill which ten thousand bodies arc said to have been 
entonilu'd. 'I’he (Uiiesa ( 'arignano towers proudly over this 
abode of d<nith; and below it, a. lit.tl<‘ to the right, on the 
extreme verg(‘ of the city, li(‘s the Jewish burial-ground, 
treeh^ss, mournful, and deserted, and distinguishable only 
by the cold grave-stones which cover the last earthly revSt- 
iiig-placer; of this wondrous and piM'secuted race. 

Steering away from the* shore towards the open sea, our 
boatman bi-onghl, us to a spot from whence Ave could see 
the (‘xtreme point of the chain of hills which forms the 
Bay of (ienoa. It is lailled Porto b’ino; and bathed in the 
warm rosy glow of the setting sun, slopes ujnvards from 
the sea, which nuirmurs softly around its has(% as though, 
witli loving tendeniess, it would fain cool the buiTiiiig rock 
with the gentle touch of its white, refreshing waves. Thus 
we Avero rowed about from idaco to ])lace, scarcely fwen 
rocked by the Avaves, until the moon's silvery crescent 
stood high in the heavens, and the lamps beamed brightly 
from the light-house in the harbour, whilst the slindes of 
evening gatherinl eacli ‘ moment more closely around fair 
Genoa herself. 

As Ave neared the town Ave AA^ere gi-eetod by a loud salute 
of cannon. The Princess Helena of llussia had been 
visiting a Pussian steamer’, and a salvo of artillery had 
saluted her on her departure from the ship. 
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TiiKoraii THE stheets. 

If it 1)0 desired by diose wbo take up tiieir abode in any of 
the hotels near the >»ea.-side to enjoy a fine prosjiect, they 
must take care to eii.i^rt'^c apartments in the upper story of 
the liouse; lor tlie bazaar, wliicli naicdios uj» to tlui lirst 
floor, totally excludes the view. 

The M Ota(je consists of the state apartments of tlies(; 
formoj* palac(*s, and suites of rooms on that floor iir(‘ 
charjjied very hij^li: but a fliglit higher ii]), l)OiMitifui a])art- 
inents may i)e had at a very reasonable rate. Vfe joined a 
family of Gorman friends, and liad a sitting-room in com- 
mon with tlieiri, oa(‘h, fiowever, being also ])rovided with 
our ow'ii sej)arate a])arfments. In order to reach th(‘se we 
liad, it is true, to ascend a flight of one hundred and twenty 
stei)s; but wlnm once n'ached, the view' from the window's 
was splendid. In Italy, how'CA'c'r, one. must accustom one 
self to mounting these lofty llights of stairs; and this is 
more especially tlie case in llome, where, from cau-ses con- 
nected with the climate, t.h(‘ upi)cr stoi*ies an*, ever tliosc 
most in demand. In Genoa, also, 1 think they are by far 
the most healthy, as tin* effluvia lU’oceeding from the sea- 
weed, which is allowed to rot in considerable quantities on 
the shore, is often very sensibly to be perceived in the 
lower stories of the* bouse. 

In spite of these advjintages, however, T must own that 
it required some resolution to return homo when once one 
was fairly in the street; and many a s])are half-hour, be- 
tween one excursion and another, wtis on this account 
idled aw'ay either in driidcing sheihet in a coflee-room or 
in strolling about the streets. 

One day w^e sot out from onr hotel w ith the intention of 
attending the service about to be performed in the cathe- 
dnil in honour of the X’irgin Mary s birthday, d'he cati)(‘- 
dral, built iii a style of half Gotbi'C, half Byzantine archi- 
tecture, i.s covered within and without with broad stripes 
of black and white marble, which impart to tlic whole, 
structure a most singular and tasteless apj)earancc. A 
broad, handsome flight of steps leads up to the church, 
and these, together wdth the whole adjoining square, w'ere 
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covt'red with troops, who wore a very stately aspect, witli 
their lofty bearskin caps, but must certainly have suffered 
exceedingly from the extreme heat of the noontide sun. 

'J’he interior oi* the church was hung throughout with 
red damask, bordered with gold. Jletween tln^ ])illars and 
over the altars hung large glass lust)*es, with lighted wax 
ta])ers, amongst which wreaths of flowers were entwined. 
All th(‘ clnu’clies of Genoa heti-av the inlliience of the East 
in th<‘ir architecture; and the catljodral, thus decked out, 
l)r)re a very close resemblance to a Moorish ballet decora- 
tion. 

The nave was lined on eacli side with the sohli(Ts of the 
royal guard in their bearskin cai>s. The ecclesiastics, in 
tlieir costly ('i*mhio-l)ordered vestments, sat around the liigh 
j'dtar w'aiting for the arrival of the authorities, whilst the 
mal('. portion (d‘ tin; (congregation jjtood chatting together. 
The chairs wc're c,aiTi<‘d liithej' and thitlier, and tine ladies 
and little maidc'iis moved tlunr fans to aiul fro \yith such 
r(5stless tmergy, that at first it really <piite frightened mo 
to look at th('m. It conveyed to my mind the idea, eittier 
that th(‘y were till s(‘t in movement. l)y a machini;, or else 
that the ladies were impclhal to this peri)etual motion by 
some internal cram}). 

We had to wait a long time. At last the sound of a 
drum was heard a])i)roachiTig the eliurcli door; the ec(d(;si- 
astics j'os(‘, and, hc'ariiig the ca-oss before them, advanced 
to meettlie military govtaaior, who, witJi liis numerous and 
brilliant staff, now (iutered t.ln^ (*atliednil, and took thoij* 
place's (ui the seats which liad hec'ii reserved for them near 
the clergy. Next followed tin; civil antlioriti(is in mediicval 
costumes of black and coloured satin, witli hi’oad-frilled 
rulfs and massiva' gold chains. Then came the (hiputies 
of the universitv, also dressc'd in antiepu' costume; and, 
iinally, the naval othcers: all as if they were attending a 
court levee. 

When the anthoritii-s had talnjii their seats, the organ, 
with the accom])animent (»f an orchestra, began to play 
very badly, and in douhhi-cpiick time, the overture to t.h<j 
“ZaulierAoto.’’ This was followed by the high mass, which 
was played in equally (piick time, to such lively music that 
one might have waltzed to it with the greatt^st ease. At 
the conclusion of the whole .a hundred cannon shots were 
fired. It was altogether exactly like an ordinaiy birthday 
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levee held in honour of an unseen princess, and \vas cer- 
tainly very far from realising in 'any sense our ideas of the 
worship due to Almighty God. 

When mass was concluded, the authorities, both ci^'il and 
military, left the church, and a kind of ]>arade was held in 
the adjoining square. A finer body of milit>irv J do not 
think 1 ever l>eheld. Tlie dark, expressive coimtenauces, 
and remarkably fine eyes, which <-hara('teriso this p«'ople, 
impart to tbo troo]>s a noble and warlilu* as])(M*t. for which 
the more rigid drilling undergone, by oiir tioops (\'in in no 
degree compensate. 'I’lie most perfect trajujiiillity reigned 
tbrougliout tlio town during tlie whole day in hom^ur of 
the festival; tJie sho])s wer<‘ closed, and iill la)H>iir was 
at a stand-still. The streets extending from tin- liaibour 
to the more modem portion of the t()\vn a, re all narrower 
than w'o i‘ver sei* them hi more northmai idimes. In streets 
which are barely five jiaces in width, om* sees file most 
splendid ])orches belonging to old jailaees; and through 
these porches the interior of courts, in wliicli elegant 
(Vetm rise from the iiiiilst of marbli*. basins decomted w’ith 
statues and coats of arms. 'I’he houses aiv so liigh that 
scarcely a single sunbeam can iienetrate into the streets; 
mid it is precisely for this purpose that they have Ix'Cii 
built so very nari'ow. Tliis styli' of arcliiU'cture is required 
on account of the heat of the climate* and thi* bright light 
of this southern sky. 'fo us, however, famihar as wtJ are 
with the long gloomy autumns of tin* north, these sun- 
excluding (juarters of the town liave in them something 
quite oppressive to the mind, although they are 2 )rohahly 
well adapted to these wanner regions. 

Ill order to enjoy the festival to the utmost, we now 
proceeded to the Villa Pallavicini. SuiTounded by a grove 
of dark-greeii ('vpresses, and crowuiing a hill which com- 
raands a full view' both of the towm and of the sea, stands 
the bright yellow palace. Magnificent iiiiies with their 
siireading crowns, evergi’oon oaks and olive-trees, adorn the 
base of the hill, meeting the cy])ress grove midway iqi the 
steep ascent. Lower down still, the oleiuider and the pome- 
granate mingle their glowing blossoms with the white, 
fragrant flowers of the orange-tree and the Catalonian jas- 
mine: one feels as if one Avere inhaling the south witli 
every breath. And after we had revelled for a wdiile in the 
enjoyment of all this beaut}', and were about to take* our 
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dei>iirturo, every lady was presented with a magnificent 
nosegay, which the Italians understand so perfectly how to 
aiTaiige, placing one large flower in the centre, and arrang- 
ing the others so closely around it that, when completed, 
it assumes the form of a little dome or cupola. This is a 
very pretty way of settling a bouquet, and the flowers thus 
arranged lust longer than with us; for the long stalks, 
wlien placed in water, art' apt (piickly to rof 

Leaving the villa, we rt'tnrned to the street which leads 
by tin* nearest Avav from the sc‘a to the Porto Tommaso. 
T'his street, on aceoiint t)f its vieinity 1o tin* always 

piVM'iilN a vi'i’v animated sraan*. It is siiiprising here to 
ohseiTe tin* ^ ast varit'tv of food Avhith is offered to the 
])eople lor sale; large, dislies of nee, broiled flsh of ever}" 
desiTij)tion, snails, tomatoes stufled with elieese and meat, 
maeai’oni, roast meat of divers kiinls. and aj) abundant 
su})])ly of lln^ choicest fruits. As everything is dresse<l on 
lilth* iron stoves in tin* s}io])s ov in the 0 ])i*ii street, one 
can examine the mah*rials as much as one likes, in order 
to assure on(‘’s self (hat (‘\('rylhing is good and clean. 

In (‘Mch of th(>se, sliops burns an antique*, three-hranched 
brass lamp. ( 'In'cses of gigantic size are piled up amongst 
niehnis, hams, sausages, gi*a])es, tobacco, soap and candles. 
A litth^ imag<' of the ]\Iadonna, or of some saint, with 
a lamp )>unniig in front, hangs against the wall be- 
hind, where she acts as a protectress of the })rovisions. 
Soldiers, sailors of all nations, women with white imislin 
veils thrown over their shining jpt-hlack hair, priests, 
monks, hihonrers, ehildren : all were moving to and fro, 
presenting to the looker-on a gay and animated spectacle. 

H<*ve stood hoys, who were eiigag(*d in throwing a ball 
from one to anotlu*r by im'ans of a sort of leather lamhon- 
rine ; tlu're knelt a maiden who was receiving freshly-boiled 
cutlets on a sheet of y>a]>er, to cairy away wath her; whilst a 
third pia soii might be seen buying for a penny a. large glass 
of water sweetened w ith syrup and a gi’een catnm, the jnico 
of whi(di he squ(*ezed into it. Men may also lx* seen stand- 
ing at the corners of the streets, and singing metrical 
stories for the people, in return for a small i)iece of money. 
Monks are engaged in collecting alms, and offering to their 
acquaintances a pinch of snuff* from their little wooden 
snuff’-hoxes. In the midst of all this may be heard the 
tinkling of the mule-bells, as those beasts of burden pass 
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on in long files, laden wood, or with little oil or wiiiti 
jars, and slowly and carefully wending their way through 
the narrow streets. It is inipossihh^ to 2 )i(*tnre a more 
stirring scene, and* one can scarcely understand 1h)W the 
varied throng can find room in thos(^ narrow slre(>ts. 'J'lio 
hum and huz/ resembles that of a. crowded bce-liive; but 
no 01)0 pnslies against you. or annoys yon in any way ; 
n(‘ither did f (*N'er s('(‘ any quarrelling or drinking going 
on. dust as we had readied the middle of liu' long street, 
a troop of soldiers advanced, in-eceded by a niililary band. 
We w('i‘e all, of course, obliged to retreat into tin* lu'igh- 
bouring houses, and tlier(‘ was a gri'at jiressnve ii tlu* 
crowd, Imt still the people ncNer for om/ monien forgot 
their courtesy Jind kindness. ‘One of (*iir party wo»v a 
w'hite nnnitilla, whidi seemed in in neb pejil <4’ ,>eing 
damagi'd in passing tbrongb tin* bn.^^ ci*owd, almost ( adi 
individual of wliidi carried sonu’ juicy fruit, or savoiny dish 
fried in oil or fat; but every one who apiu’oaclied bei said, 
ill a friendly tone, “ Giofrchf, siifiioni!" and vbd h's lies! 
to avoid tonebing her. At least a third part «'4‘ tla* men 
were ecclesiastics. In Chaioa. they are be se^ii in jill 
directions, and hll every kind of ollice. In (‘verv Inmse- 
hold they are the instructors of tb(' young; in tin; families 
of the nobles they are dom(‘Sti(‘ chajibiins; all charitable 
institutions are under theii* suiaTiuti'iidence; all tlu' 
schools are in tluar hands, 'fbey a-re the librarians and 
custodians of all public libraries and I'stabJisbinf'nfs of 
every description; anti in addition to these siicnlai* eba-gy, 
innumerjible monks *fill the mona.steri<\s which abound 
tlirougbout Italy. 

As it was still too earh' to ivjiair to the llieatre, we wemt 
to the largest cofl'ee-liousi* in (uaioa, “ Le Grand (^tiro, ’ 
close to the e.\cbangc. 1 bad jilvjiys imagined that a 
mercantile jieople like th(^ Genoese ’would Inivo taken care 
to provide tbeiiis(*lves with a handsome exchange; but, on 
seeing tin', building, 1 found bow very greatly I had been 
mistaken. It is situated in the middle of the old town, in 
a confined scpiare not far from the liarhour. Two sides of 
it are blocked np with houses; the other two arc sur- 
rounded by an open sjiace. 'I'lio exchange is merely a vast 
hall, from the top to tlie bottom covered with glass win- 
dows, which iinjiart to it a lantern-like, hot-hoiise-looking 
aspect. The constmetion of the roof beams, wdiich are all 
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inado out of the masts of ships, is, however, considered 
very wonderful. The hnildiugs, both externally and intcr- 
iiidly, arc totally devoid of oniaiiient; a row of benches are 
plaeiul against tin' wall, and soiik' old, heavy tables stand 
before them. At night a lighted lamp hangs from the 
ctnling. I came here frequently and at various hours of 
the day; and though there' were always some people in the 
building, yet. it seeiiKHl to me tlure was more real business 
going on in the various streets which led from the. exchange 
down to th(i fj‘(*e-port. Here were to be seen groups, 
ligui‘<‘s, and sciuu.'s, which v(‘i-y fnrihly recalled to the 
mind that one was in a, (tomimTcial town. Cli’ave, ))ortly 
mei'chiints formed the central point; busy, talkiitiw'. brokers 
hnstled hither and thither amongst them; jovial ship- 
capiains shook liands with merchants who engaged to 
freiglit theii’ slil])s, and then t.nriH'd away to issue then* 
commands to the (‘xjxctant sa.ilt)i’s. i'heiy one 1uq)ed for 
gain, ('Very olio was engaged in s]>eculation ; and the suc- 
(U'ss‘of the few turned to the a<l\antage of all. Leaving 
the (‘xchangi' and pas.^ing through various alloys, you reach 
a very small, ill-lig1it(‘d s(|uar<', and are not a litth' surprised 
t,o tind yonrs('lf suddenly plunged into a sea of light, when 
the curtain hangings whhdi cover the door of the Grand 
Gairo <u.)fi«.*e-room are raised, and from its mirrored walls 
the vast asst'mhlag(^ of men and women which it contains 
aix* I'ellected at l(;ast tW('nty-fold, Hia*e you drink coffee, 
cho(*olat(‘, and lomouaile, and eat ice and (fremito, which is 
a kind of half-frozen ic(‘, not y(‘t hardened into a compact 
mass, hut in the granular transition state between water 
and ice. 

lc(‘ and iee-eooied Avater are in this climate ])ressing 
necessities of lib'; and yet, in tin; king<loins of Sardinia and 
Xa))1<‘s, ice and snoAv are a ]*ov;d monopoly, and no one 
dares to collect either e\<‘n on liis own ground. AVhat 
adds to the lianlship ()f this law is, that all drinking water 
is conveyed to G.-noa fj-om a distance of four miles, through 
leaden pipes c‘\i)os('d h# tin* heat of the sun; so that, by 
the time it reaclu'S the cisterns ijj the houses, it is luke- 
warm, nauseous, and scarcely <lniikahle until it lias been 
iced. 

SnoAV is actually indisjiensahle; and yt t the people 
qui('.tly allow' the snow Avhich falls from heaven to be 
shovelled aw'ay from their veiy doors, and afterwards pur- 
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chase it ■witli tlie money which they have earned hy tlio 
sweat of their brow. Trnly those who submit to siu li 
tyraiuiy as tliis must be a patient and umcdi- enduring 
people 1 


TUK HAY-TUEATHE. 

Tlio favoiirilo walk at Genoa is iital known l)> the jianie 
of Acqua Sola, situated faralK>\e ihe town. and iVotn wlnaiee 
one glaiiees downward upon llie fair and busy s('.('nes !)('- 
Heath. Glose t<.» tin; entraiau' of tliis Avalk Tk^s the Day- 
Theatre — Teatro-Diiiriio; wliieli liegins alamt lialf -ast four 
in the aftc'riioon. In a eoni-(-yar<l, surroinuh'd hy all sorts 
of buildings, stands a. small. tast(diill\'C'o]istriua(‘d 1 oii>e, 
somowlnit rescanldinga temide in an KngTish gard('n. 'J’his 
is the stage. In iVont (d’it i.-> a le\<'l, weIl•gra^^‘lle(l sjiaee, 
enclosed within wooden jialisades, and [irovidial wit It a 
linen awning with nliich it is cov<‘ved in had veather. 
Within this enclosure are sealed the lirst-class spcu’tators 
upon straw sc;ats, which each om; draws near his friends, 
just as he pleases, llehind this wooden fence' are gradnally- 
ascending tiei's of seats for tliat part of llie audienet' wlio 
are provided only with stii'-ond-class tickets. Oih' jiays 
ahout eightpeiice lor the best places, and tivejieinie for the 
othya’s. In tlie front seats ai-e secai olfict'rs and citi/ens 
belonging to the higher class; a few ladies; and, among 
these, very huv who wear boiinc'ts. They seem to belong 
chiefly to th<i middh^ class, and wear ihe wliite muslin 
hoad-drc'.ss and tlie indispeiisabh! fan. The buck s('ats are 
filled with sailors, soldiers, and mechanics; and among 
this poition of the audience are inlinilely fewer Avomeii 
than men. 

A new' i^lay wais jierformed, wailb.'ii by a young (feiioose. 
Its title was “Nobili, Cittadini, c Tlebei" ( ‘Nobles, Citi- 
zens, and People”), and in it w’as admirably pourtraved the 
folly of all classes <lesiriiig to a})[)ea.r greater and wealthioT 
than they are, and seekijig ilu'ir haiqiiness in tlie mere 
outvVard (ai'cumstances of life. It was cleverly writbm, and 
abounded witJi many humorous touches. The dramatis 
persona', ret>resentiiig so many classes as thi'y did, Avero 
necessarily numerous: an old count, in whose clniracter 
were some noble eleunmts, but ruined by an indulgence in 
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2 )oiap aiul disj^lay, wliLch he thought due to his position in 
liie; the mariiuis his son, a young vaut-rien, who ,hy Ms 
fatiier s advice seeks for a wealtliy wife, and chooses one 
ill th(' daughter of a lianker, wdiose son, also a young idler, 
is the marquis’s friond. The desire to vie with the nobility 
both in the costliness of equipages and entcrtainnients, by 
whii'h the banker as w(dl as his son and daughter are in- 
fecte<l, has <'aused tlu; nhn of the foinier, in spite oi the 
warnings (»f J) is young wife to 'whom lie had been united 
after the death of his first wife. Tliis young woman and 
her former lover, whom she had renounced by tlie com- 
mand of her iiaivMits, for the- sake of marr>ing this opulent 
old hanker, are thetinest (characters in th<5 ]>i(‘ce, presemng 
IIkmi’ simjdicity and puntv»amid all the luxury and <corrup- 
lioii ]>y which they are summnded. The third class are 
re]>reseiit<‘d hy a slioeniaker's family, consisting also of an 
old cou|>Je, a son and daughter. 'J^he son has contrived, 
under tlie title of a certain Marquis Pella — Fell — to form 
an intimate acquaintance with the two young spendthiifts; 
and his inothei’, enelmnted with the honour thus conferred 
iqion him, assists him with money in Ins evil course. The 
fathei’, on the contraiT, reproves him for his conduct,; and 
blauKJS his daughter, who is about to marry a miserabh-c old 
miser, niis(n*ahle alike in mind and body, for the sake of his 
hoarded wealth, and with this view rej(^cts an honest, hand- 
some young shoemaker who loves lier dearly, and whom 
she would ])refer if only liis ])osition were higher in the 
world. The plot is not ver^^ dee]>, hut tin ere are single 
sc(ines full of truth and lucautv. 

The whole comjjaiiy played e.xtremely well; the parts of 
the hanker 's wife, more especially, and of tlie old count were 
admirahly performed: and W(^ (.Jennans acknowledged to 
each other that, as a whole, we had never seen such a piece 
so well acted by ]»eople of our own country. 

One advantage tJiat tlie Itjilians possess over us upon 
tlie stage is their far greater vivacity of chanicter, and their 
habit of accompanying tlunr words with pantomimic look 
and g(3Stiire. A German, to wdiom, in spite of liis inhora 
phlegm, the senseless injunction is continually repeated to 
him in childhood, of “Keej) yourself quiet, my dear, and 
defn’t make use of your hari(is in speaking,’’ no sooner 
ajipears on the stage and is called uiioii to dejiict the 
slightest emotion, tlian he thinks himself obliged to pro- 
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diice some extraordinary effect, and tlu'n follow the tcle- 
gra])hic acting, and the whole tasteless striving after effect, 
whicli in Germany destroy so much of our dramatic en- 
enjoyment. Here, as in France, they utter simple things 
in a simple tone, and do not, as amongst us, ask for a glass 
of water with pathos and emphasis. They sit, stand, and 
walk natiirallv. Their laugh is uu(*onstrained. 

Tliere is one very moving scene, in whicJi the hanker s 
wife, during a hall at her own house, learns from hei* 
husband s lips that he is a ruined man, and that his money- 
boxes liave been stolen. She stands perfectly still, and it 
is only from her hurried question, re])catc*d each thoe with 
more intense hnxiety, hen? ' that wc' learn Iho de])th 
(d‘ that anguish whi»!h makes us treinhlo with emotion. 
Then follows a scene in wind] the hixiinous and ovej-- 
ind.ulged ehildreu discover their fathers shame, juid ])art 
from him with hitter reproaches, bo(iause be has squandered 
their motlier's portion. And theu the horror of the young 
wife at her step-children’s undutiful conduct! \nd the 
reconciling tenderness with which sln^ throws herself into 
the anns of the man whom she had married by corn] ) ill sion, 
hut who is nevertheless her husband, to whotu slie has 
vowed fidelity, and entreats of him to accept of her dowry! 
Her surprisi^ and grief on learning lliat it too had he^en 
sipiandcred, and Ikt struggle* lo regain comj)osuro before 
she can utter calmly, “Oh! J do not sorrow for the loss 
of the gold ; I sorrow only that there should he no means 
left me to aid thee in thy distress!” This was nobly con- 
ceived and nobly rendered. 

The last act was performed nearly in twilight. Mean 
whilt^, a little rain had fallen, and every one who had an 
umbrella raised it up', as tin* weather was not had enough 
to Ticcossitate the stretching out of the awning. Tlio spec- 
tators seemed to listen thi’oughoutwith the deepest interest, 
and they ajiplauded very judiciously th(^ best parts of the 
piece. At its conclusion, the actors and the author were 
called for. Th(5 latter was a pleasing-looking young man. 
The tragedy of “Ele<;tra” was aiiiioimced for the following 
day. I was not able to attend ; hut one of my acquaintances, 
who is well versed in dj'amatic art, was present, and assure<l 
me that the performance of the tragedy was quite as gof>d 
as that of the comedy whicli I had seen, and tliat it left 
very little to desire in the way of perfection. 
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THE EIHDGE AND CHURCH OF CARIGNANO. 

We set out one day for a walk, inteDdiiig to pass the 
Bridge Oarignano, whi<di is built across a rocky cbasiu, 
and forms a connecting link between one part of the city 
and another. At the iiirther end of this bridge, surrounded 
by an open sipiarc, stands the Church Carignano. 

For the s.ake of variety, instead of following the direct 
road through the town, we went by a roundal)OUt way to 
the free-port, j)assing through sonic narrow streets in 
which the hsh'inarket is held. One of our companions, 
the State Councillor Von Baer, of zoological renown, a 
member of the Acadtany of St. IVtersburg, was well known 
in this (piarter, and 1 bad already ac(*ompanied him liitlicr, 
in order to look at the immense variety of fishes here ex- 
liibit('d. A fish-niark<'t by the sea-siclc is a sort of water 
rneriaf/rne, and, as su(‘li, highly interesting. 

'riiere, near the thick, uncouth-looking tunny-fish, hangs 
the slender sword-fisn, which must certainly be niiich the 
cleverer fellow of the two; for some fishermen told me 
that th<^ shoals of tunnies wore always led by a sword-fish, 
and that for this reason, during the seasons of migration, 
they took care never to catch a sword-fish. Shoul<l sucli^ 
a thing, however, occur by accident, they always throw it 
hack into the S('a, in order not to dc'prive the tunnies of 
their guide, and thus cause them to lose their w'ay. 

Dolpliins, sea-devils, and electric eels, all lie side by side; 
wdiilst the fish-dealers, like butchers in a hutch'er's stall, 
hew and hack away at these enoniious animals with large 
knives, and then 'weigh them out in slices to tlie ])ui- 
ehasers. Near these monsters of the ocean lie the soft, 
jelly-like mollusca, wein’iug anything but a tempting as- 
pect. The cuttle-fish exactly resembles a mass of entrails, 
and, in a])pearanc(;, has as little consistency as tlic niol- 
lusca, although when roasted the flesh is well- tasted, and 
ac(piircs a certain degive of firmness. Many of the mol- 
lusca look like a mere lump of jelly furnished with a little 
breathing tube, througli which they also imbibe water. 
Oye is almost sui*])rised that they do not melt away be- 
neath the touch; and yet these formless and almost inor- 
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gainc beings quiver aiul throb with life, anJ. enjoy in their 
own way the pleasure of existence. One cannot help gaz- 
ing at them with mingled wonder ami disgust; and one 
turns with a h'cding of satisfaction towards tlie more 
substantial brown lobsters, « together with the shell-tish, 
oysters, and mussels, which are laid on broad vine hjaves, 
and offered for sale under the common name of fnilti di 
ware (sea- fruits), by which the Italians usually d(^signat(! 
ell fish of this descri])tion. Boys wdio were acimstomed to 
see t.h(^ Councillor von Baer daily investigating the contents 
of th(i fisli-stalls, and wlio liad supjilied him with sevei'al 
marine animals to add to his zoological collection, (jmckly 
surrounded liim, and began to iiiaisc their siweral commo- 
dities with tru(i Italian eagerness. 'Phey knew I'xactlv 
Avhat he was likely to roipiire and what he was not; and, 
like all Italians, were so courteous in their demeanour, so 
intelligent and so ready in tludr answers, that it was a real 
pleasure to have them in attejidanm* on you. Passing 
through the eastern quarter of tin* town, densely inhabited 
by the poorer classes, we r(*acbed the 3*oad l(‘,ading to the 
Bridge Ckirignano, the arcliitectnre of which did not seem 
to us so very surpi‘ising, as we had already seen In Lau- 
sanne the wonderful bridge three stoi’ics high, each sepa- 
I’ate stage leading to a ditfenuit part of the hill, and thus 
connecting the diti’erent (puirh'rs of the town together at 
three several points. Tlie Church Carignano was built 
by the Sauli family in consequence of a feud witli tlie 
Fieschi, wdio possessed a small cdmrch in tlie neighbour- 
hood. The Fieschi interdicted one of tlie daughters of 
the house of Sauli from passing through their grounds on 
her way to their church. The young lady returned home 
in a veiy indignant mood, complaining of the treatment 
she had received; and the very same day her father vowed 
that he would buihl a church which should far suiqiase in 
size and splendour that of the Fieschi. This plan was 
quickly carried into execution; and now tlie Church (kirig- 
nano, with its large cu|)ola siiiTouiided by four smaller 
ones, towers prouclly over the eastem quarter of tlie town. 
It is one of the points where the finest view of tlie city of 
Genoa is to be obtained. lYorn the gallery of the central 
dome you see to the right the environs of tlie city, thickly 
studded with villas ami small houses. Before you lies 
Genoa itself, rishig like a splendid amphitheatre from the 
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shores of the bjiio MediteiTancau, whose rip 2 )ling waves 
geutly break iipt)u the coast beneath. 

We remahuid lie re until the sun had sunk to rest, and 
the glowijig violet hu(‘s of the rock of Porto Pino had 
faded into silv(iiy gray beneath the pale inuonligbi. The 
revohing tlanio of the lighthouse shone forth brightly 
amidst tJic thiclogalhiahig gloom of night; and as I gazed 
upon it, .1 could not but reflect how time as it passes on- 
wards casts over (uich successive genei'atioii the gray veil 
of foi-getfuhiess, from beuoath whose covering only here 
and tbei-e a solitaiy light glemns forth in the distance^?, 
towards which future eyi's turn tbeii’ r('verent and admir- 
ing ga/(\ As we rctui’jied inlo (be inhu’ior of the church, 
over which a few sii-aggliiig uioonbeams cast a dim and 
uncertain light, we f4)und that the twening service was 
ov(‘r, and no oik*, i-eniaiiKMl in (he chinrli savi) a door- 
ke('j)er, a gentle, gray-headt'd obi man. Tit* looked so 
calm and peac«'ful that. lUie almost felt it'inptt'd to ask him 
for his blessing. Peais* and rest are. so rart'ly to be met 
with amongst ine.n, that out; is dis}>ose<l to consider even 
their ('xteriial form as a sort of bilisman, beneath whose 
s])cll one would gladly place till the wild wishes and tu- 
multuous struggles t)f ontfs owu sorrow-stricken heart. 

On the way to the juihlic gartUnis, \vc met several par- 
ties of young men in whitt.* pantaloons, wearing light nan- 
keen jackets, and rouinl straw liats ornamented with 
flowers. They carried tambourines in their liands, and 
sang as^ they went along. AVe impiired who they were, 
and were told that they wc're “joyous brotherhoods” re- 
turning from the dance. Tlu’re wore no women of tlie 
party: it seems (o me that in l"p]>ei’ Italy they are much 
less siien in the streets than tiny are amongst ns, and 
tliat, save for a cej’tain occasional eye and face hy-play, 
they are very discreet in their demeanour. 

After we had strolled about tin,* promenade for a little 
while, enjoyed the music of the hand which plays hei’e 
every evening, and e.iten ices in front of the paNilion, ^ve 
retui’ned homewards in company Avitli some stragglers from 
the “joyous brotherhood.” 'L'aao of thorn suddenly paused, 
and, standing l)eneath the shade of a tree, began to sing. 
One had a fine bass voice, the other a folsetio; atid they 
sang old church, tunes, i^assages from operas, and popular* 
ballads, all mingled together, and set to words which they 
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had evidently agreed upon beweeii themselves. So far as 
I understand the 2 )atois they employed, it seemed to me 
that thehurden of their songs was harmless and humorous. 
The people gathered around thorn and laughed, and the 
singers themselves laughed in the pauses of their songs. 
Not far from the merry throng, closely wrapped in a long 
white veil, sat a female mendicant, wlio held out her little 
tin box to receive tin? alms of tin* ]>assei's-by. I observed 
that few of the “joyous brotherhood” juissed the veiled 
tigure hy without contributing their mite to her relief. 

IThis act of kindliness recoinaled me in some degree h? be 
painful contrast hf'twccui want and superfluity, 1)> .vv('('n 
sorrow and joy, wliicli had at iirst grah^l harshly upon lu v 
mind, and it resolved tin* discord into a genth* chon, of 
expiring hiiniio))y. 


1{IV1ET{A I>I Lr:VANTE. 

Had sve been people of distinction, tbe ofli(aal jom’nal of 
Genoa would most assuredly bava? convr*rt(‘d tbe boavons 
into a sympatbising sjurit, ainl described the frnctifving 
rain as so many tears of sorrow shed at our departure*. 
After a long period of unbroken fnu? wc'atboj*, the rain sud- 
denly began to fall in torrents just as we were quitting 
Genoa, in order to luirsue our journey to Floreinie along 
tlic la^aiitiful Kiviora di Levaiib*, passing through Carrara 
and Ijucca on om* way. 

Tbe chausHre is at iirst of a very moderate elevation, and 
overhangs the rocky coast, wliicli is bathed by the blue 
wav(‘s of tbe Mediterannean. We cast one lingering look 
behind us on Genoa, which so well merits tin? nauui of 
“Genova la Snperba,*’ but found some comfort in the 
thought that “Fioi’enze la Hella” would compensate us for 
its loss. Tlio lliviera is cultivated like a garden tlirough- 
out its whole extent. Amongst olives, cliesimt-trees, figs, 
and pomegranates, and winding itself around tin? pine, tbe 
cypress, mid tlni laurel, tlic vine bangs in graceful fcstooiivS 
from stem to stem, laden with ripe (dusters of deli(dous 
fruit, and w(*aring a joyous and f{‘stive asjiect. In many 
(? is(*s there were tlir(‘e, and soinetiines even four or fni*, 
vines clinging around a single tree, and climbing to its top- 
most boughs. 
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Hedges of aloes, cactuses, and blooming monthly-roses, 
surround the fields; and the waving oleander, witli its red 
and white blossoms, may be seen scattered here and there 
amongst them. The fig-tree, laden with fmit, seemed to 
have taken root in eveiy crevice of the rocks; and shel- 
tered beneath its overhanging boughs grow the lavender, 
the i^ink, and lh(.‘. white-blossoming myrtle. Fields jdanted 
with melons, tomatoes, and ripe maize, the bearded ears of 
whi(!h wav(i like phinu^s of feathers in the breeze, alternate 
with orange groves, 'i'lie variety and luxuriance of tho 
vegetation are sucdi, that I scarcely knew in which directiofli 
to turn iriy (‘Vt's; and, for tin ■ sake of the po(H’, I. cannot 
helj) rejoicing to see this abundant su])ply of eatabliis ; and 
J felt how rich in blessing was tlie land whose; fertile soil 
and sunny clinn; I'endei-csl the necessaries of lift' thus easily 
acta'ssible to all. Htu’e, hi the genial South, J always fidt 
a redoubled jaing of regret when 1 thought of the needy 
siitfei'ors in the frozen North, \\ht)se every fiawent sigh is 
congealed into sin icitde ei*e it estaipt's their lips. 

d’ht; road which runs along this coast is acknowh'dged 
to be one of tin; loveliest in Italy, d'he climate is warmer 
hci'e than in the whole remaining trat't of ct>imtry which 
lies to the north of Terracina. The vegetation of Florence 
and of Home wears a far mort* northt'rn as])(;ct; and no- 
wliei’e else have 1 set'll, not even in 'reiTacina, so many 
alties, cactuses, oranges, and pomegranates, as here. All the 
lU'ighbouring lieights ai’e erownt'tl with towns surrounded 
by old massive walls, from the lofty towers and gaping port- 
holes of whidi, the ghost of an olden time, whtai there w as 
less security for travt'llers than there is now, appears to 
gaze ftirth upon the i)assing scene. 

liuilt around creeks of the sea, and sliolterod by precipi- 
tous rocks, fioiirish the little, stirring, busy sea-port towns 
whitdi are so numerous along this eoast. The moon stood 
high in the heavens when wa; reached lovely Chiavari. There 
the roads turns away from the coast, })assing tlirongli tht* 
more mountainous distritd of the interioi*; anti tlie conrit;r’ 
dashed dowai the hills at such a furious pace, that, for my 
part, mistaking the shades cast by the rocks in tht; jiale 
moonlight for ravines and precijiices, I expectetl every mo- 
ment to he plunged into an abyss. 

Wearied by the heat, the rapid pace at wdiicli ’vve w^erc 
proceeding soon threw mo into that half-sleeping, half- 
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waking state wJiich is the very rightful dorninion find pa- 
radise of dreamers. Like a sparkling sea bes])aiigled witli 
brilliants, the valleys lay ontspread beneath me, retle(‘,ting 
back the inoonbeaTiis from every glittering dew-dro]). Light 
blue fdiadows secaned to float around me between (^arth and 
heaven, like the spirits of the flowers whose fragraju^e was 
wafted towards me by each passing hrcez<i; tlu; world of 
reality melted into clouds; tht‘ in('or}>oreal and slaulowy 
assumed form an<l substance. Smhh'iily it seemed to me 

though a thousand litTV eyes were staring at me, as if 
Biey niiUTelled at my existx'uce. A long arm was out- 
stretched towaixls me, ami gave me a violent blow. I 
started up! It was tin* hraneh of a tree which had thus 
brushed against me and aroused nu' from my slt‘(']K The 
last waking impression my senses had V(M'(mv<m1 had been 
that of a ftg-lree lighl-ed up with glow-Avorms, Avhi(*h my 
dreamy slumbers had c.onvtTted into a fearful Argus-ey(3d 
monster. 

Briglit lights were now burning in lhi‘ distan<'<*, rockets 
were blazing up to lioaven, mid gay-('ul()ure<l y^hineso lamps 
jippeared to be floating over the sea in glittering garlands. 
This was Sestri, which was illmiiinuted in honour of its 
patron saint. I resolved not to fall asleep again : I wished 
to enjoy the southern night, the moonbeams vt'stingon the 
waves, the illumination of Sestri itself; lait soon Sestri 
soemed to me like a largo radiant stai’, whicli w'as ]>ouring 
forth a shovver of glowing, glittering thwers upon the eaith 
beneatli; and then all was dim and dark again, and wiieii 
I woke up from my slumbers, lo! Sestri hf)' far behind 
, me, and my companion was sleeiiing peacefully by my 
side. 

By the light of (^arly dawm we passed tlirough somt* 
steep ravines ; and just as the sun Avas rising above the 
hills, we reached La Spezzia, whose little harks were gently 
rocked by the morning breeze, as they lay u])Oii the sluiii- 
hering waves. Jieautiful i>leasur(5-w^aiks have been fomied 
along the sliore ; for La Spezzia is a much-frequentod sea- 
bathing }>lace, and during the heat of summer must he a 
most charming residence. It was here, I think, that Lord 
Byron biinit the ashes of bis friend Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
to wliose memory he erected a sim 2 >le monument in the 
Protestant hurial-grouiid at Borne. Close to the wall of 
the burial-groimd, on a lowly hillock, lies the Hat marble 
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tablet on which are uiscnJfed SliGllej’s namo, together with 
the dates of liis birth and of his death, and under it the 
words, “Oor cordium" (Heart of -hearts). 

The Sardinifin courier wilt not go beyond Sarzana, a 
place situated a few miles from TiU Sjiezzia. Here wt* en- 
gaged once more a vetturuu}, as we wished to prof'eed at 
once, in order to liav(‘ time to look about us in Carrara, 
which w’O reached about noon. 

In conse(pience of llu' rain wiiich had fallen during the 
last few’ days, tlu^ marble vo(‘.ks hen* had assumed a browm- 
ish-ytillow line, which presented a striking contrast to tJig 
dazzling wiiiteiit^ss of tin* inarbie in those parts which haS 
crumbled away or be<‘'.i split open, thus revealing the 
snow-wiiite tmi'ity of tin* original stone, (’arrara lies in a 
deep hollow, surrounded on all sides by these I’ocks. Jiur- 
ing the last few diiys, the place liad been visited by some 
heavy storms and sliur]> shocks of an (Mirtliquako. Nature 
had now rccovon'd la'i* tran<juil!ity ; hut such thi(iv gray 
clouds doated aj’onihl the summit of tlui liill. and the ])ath 
leading to tlu*, jiiarhle quarries was d(‘Scrihed to nu‘. as 
being so smooth and slippery after the rain, that I made uj) 
iny mind not to visit them, hut to content mvstdf wuth see- 
ing some of the scul])tors' (itdirra during my brief visit to 
CttiTura. 

Ihit I cannot say that I enjoyed niy e.xctirsion much. 
Being perfect strmigcrs. and having no ucrpuiintances in 
the i^lace, Ave were uljliged to deliver ourselves aver to the 
tender iiKTcies of that. gr(ial.(^st of all tyrants, a currtnfe. 
Neither he nor oui* host could avo hy any means induce to 
acquaint us, in the first place, with the names of the dil- 
fereiit statuarii's, so that avc might make our own choice. 
Very unwillingly, and, 1 must owm, for my part, somewhat 
contumaciously, Ave. W'ere conducted to a street in Avhich 
atelier touched atelier, ainl hurriinl from one to another 
.without a iiiorneiit s hreathing-liine. Seven, eight atelierH, 
belonging to (lennaiis, Italians, Fn‘ncli, and SA^^MleH, 
Avas 1 compelled to enjoy after tins fashion; and only re- 
member that the atelier of the Swedish sculptor, the CUie- 
valier Bistriiin, appeared to us to bo the one which con- 
tained the most ivinarkable productions of art. 

Bistniiii himself condiUited us round liis atelier, and 
pointed out soiqe statiujs to our notice to w’hich he had 
applied painting and gililing, as the ancients iu*e said to 
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have done, I could not say, however, that I thought this 
produced either a pleasing or an artistic effect. I am rather 
disposed to think that tliig mode of colouring statuaiy was, 
even in ancient times, rather a blam cable exception than 
an example worthy of imitation. Gladly would I have 
aided, with the help of a good substantial s]>oiigo, to re- 
store a beautiful statue of Tnith, which stood bathed 
flood of golden sunlight, to its original purity and beauty. 

Taken as a whole, the atclicra of Carrara, so far as 1 
could judge from tliis flying visit, had a sonietliing too pro- 
jessional about them to suit my taste. They containc' 1 an 
irnindance of little Cupids spreading nets, sliooting arows, 
playing lyres, or, where disposed to take a vi'ry high flight, 
riding on lions, 'rogether with these there wen' a number 
of dying s:iints, hand-wringing Madonnas and Magdalens, 
and, a, hove all, a siii)erfluity of tlios<^ (degant trifles which, 
when any one who is lu’etty well off in the world is furnish- 
ing a house, he so gladly places on spare consoles, and 
thus earns at a cheap rale the title of a “ genei'ous patron 
of art.” 

Some sculptors tliere were who were executing greater 
and more massive works, from the models of Avell-known 
foreign artists; hut I did not see here a single original ])ro- 
duction Avhich fixed itself in my mind as a ginuiine creation 
of genius. 

Leaving Carrara, we proc(*e,ded through Tietra Santa to 
Lu(;(;a, in which place, as it appeared to me, almost eveiy 
iuhahitant might have a churcdi all to himself, if lie were so 
disposed; for such a scarcity of men, and such a super- 
abundance of chui'ches, 1 never saw in the whole course of 
my life. 

Lucca is jicnaded by that air of huiguid, genteel enmd 
pcculisu’ to small capitals: a something which cannot be 
described, hut which is familiar to every one who has ever 
resided in Gernumy, where small capitals abound. Much 
was told us of the splendour and luxury of the court, of 
the fetes and eiitertaiimieiits given duiing the bathing 
season, which always attracts numerous sti'angers to the 
l)lace. Now, however, there w'as nothing of all this to be 
seen; and neither the Promenade, which encircles the 
town with its beautiful avenues of trees, nor the innume- 
rable churches with which Lucca abound s^ could tempt us 
to prolong our stay; and early in the morning succeeding 
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our aiTival, we left Lucca by the road which leads towards 
Pistoja. 

If a death-liko stillness reigned in Lucca, so much the 
more life-like did the chausnee appear to us, with all its busy 
traffics The road was crowded with waggons and with 
irtturiiri, who showed so much carelessness in the manner 
iii^whicdi they had fasten(‘d on their passengers’ baggage to 
the (carriages in whi(di they drove them, that it proved at 
least this ])leasing fact, that wo were in a land of perfect 
.security. Often the tnmks Avere merely thrown into an 
o])en (‘hest fastened on the carriag<% or else attached 
it behind by a single coi-d. There was something very 
])leasaiit to me in this stab' of things. I scarcely know 
anything which conv(ys to the miml a moi'e painful im- 
]>ression I’egardiug the state of our social relations than the 
ne(rossitv of guai'diug (oies possessions from the grasp of 
ones felhnv-men. J always feel how iittei'ly Avretehed those 
must 1)0 Avho stake llieir freedom, their life, their existence 
as citi/ons, on tin; attempt to Avin some tritliug booty, the 
atapiisition of A\liich could, after all, screen them but for a 
short season fi-om i-oneAved Avant and miseiy. 

Jn journeying along this road, leading from Lucca to 
Florence, one saw one’s self Kiirronnded on all sides by an 
a})ptfa.rance of comfort, and consequent st'curity, Avhi(jl^ I 
never before met Avitb in a like degree. From Pistoja on- 
Avards, the land is so fully enltivate<l tbat, all the Avay to 
h’loreiice, the road is boumh'd on both sides by substanthil 
Availed houses, wliicli are all maintained in good order. 
Before every door sat men, Avomen, and children, busily 
engaged inweaving straw; a few of tlie 3 ^()uiiger people sat 
by reading, otliers — and amongst these latbu* were some 
vi'iy tastefully attired maidens — were employed* in going 
about to offer the Avork for sale, in the same Avay that em- 
hroideiy is offered from door to door amongst us. Little 
children of tliree and four year's old Avtu*e jdaying with the 
straAvs, just as if they, too, understood hoAV to plait them. 

The straAv employed for this work is made from the 
floAvering stalk of a ] peculiar kind of reed, large fields of 
which ai'e cultivatc'd throngbout all the suri'ounding iieigli- 
bourhood. The straAV-plaiters manufacture the bats entirely 
in their own priA^ate bouses. They are washed, bleached, 
and tinished on the spot; and here and tbens in passing 
along, one can see all these operations in active progress. 
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This species of indnstiy, which does not confine the 
workers in the close and deiisely-thronged rooms of a fac- 
tory, but allows them to move about and enjoy themselves, 
breathing the free air of heav<*n, has in its very HSi)ec; 
something x>leasiiig and exhilarating. For this reason, the 
Italian woman s sj[)indle, whilst carrviitg wliicii she walk's 
about with such an air of stately dignity, is in my 'yes 
much prettier than our northern sx>inning-\v]>eel : and one 
is well satisfied, whilst in Italy, to i»ut up v\i1h rough 
sheets, when one reflects that the wonuoi wlio spin the 
^avnare those hlooming,light-hearkMl looking lahiigs whom 
one sees walking actively along tlu' roads, s}»iiin' g as 
they go. 

The chess of the women in tin' neigldnnivlm al ot I’lo- 
rence is very similai’ to that of onr own ])easanl \\(»n t'li in 
Gerinunv, su\(' for tim large round straw hat, wldcli is 
neither conveniont nor lH‘.<*oining. e^[>ecially when it is 
blown about l>y the wind. 

Thus suiTOimdcsl hy cheerful ])ictin'es of liai>py and 
well-paid industry, in the midst of a lovely and feitile 
country, wt' pj’oceeded , on our way until we reached Flo- 
rence, and, ])assing tlmuigh tin* c list om -hi) use gate, fell 
into our ]>laces hehind a long renv of equipages coining 
fr(y:ii the Casino, ainl returning iiit<^ tin* (dty after their 
evening drive. At this gate they kindU'd their lanterns, 
and we gladly followed in their trade, through tlu' ill-lighted 
streets of the fair citv of Florence. 
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IMlVSlOUNnMY <H' TUi: (’]1T. 

I'fTi; iiiniKnoiis r:v*o «.>r iiiav hi pjeiioral be flivi- 

(](•(! into two (‘liws<‘S, who (lilb'i- widi'Iv IVoiii each otlier: 
tliosc who tr.'.A cl in or<li‘r to sec a great <leal. and thost' who 
travel in order to i'njoy llieinselves. 'I'h'ese hist totally 
e.xclnde (roin tlieir jilan lla^ alliaiipt to “see a p;reat deal.” 
Idjciv is nothing tiior<‘ v/iatrisona* tlian to hurry about in- 
cessantly (Voni OIK' siglij to unotlier, receiving a multitude 
of now impressions; and for this riaison th(‘ lirst day spent 
in a nevv town is very fr<'.<pa‘ntly one of hnt Utth*. enjoy- 
ment. 

It is wh('!i \on have n cciv<'d and mastered the leading 
impression of the whole, and Ix'gin to distinguish the indi- 
vidual features of the jihuag thal the charm of tranquil 
enjoyim ut, really eoiunn ue(‘s. 

Till' iirst imjiression of Florema-' is, however, by no means 
of so hewildering a charae.ter as tliat of (reiioa. Perhaps 
this may i)artly hi^ accounted for hythi' circumstance, tliut, 
coming from Genoa to Floreni'e, one has alri'j^dy hecoino 
in some degree accustomed to tlu* busy, aiiiniated life of the 
Italian iiopulace. Florence is, moreover, far less hustling, 
and mo}*e elegant and idvilised in its asjiect, than Genoa. 
IJiit, amidst all the elegance of Florence, one misses and 
longs for the blue waves of the JMcditerranean; and in spite 
of the gaily-dressed crowd who freipient the Gorso degli 
Adiniari, I often thought with regret of the joyous, Imslliiig 
scenes of 1h<‘ PoJ'to Franco, of the rough tarry jacki^ts of 
tlie sailors, and the steaming ovens at the corners oi‘ tlio 
streets. 

Florence sei'ined to me, when I first saw it, too little 
Italian in its aspiict, too ilcstitute of any characteristic phy- 
siognomy; and this imiiression was fully confinned when, 
a year lliter, I again visited it on my return from Rome. 
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Modem civilisation and culture have entirely effaced all 
traces of nationality from the pt>pular life of the Florentines. 
The Italian, in other parts of Italy, is cjenteelly indolent 
when in a state of repose, and noisy, active, and bnstliii”-, 
when at work. The FUmniiinos, likt; tin' CJennans. are 
liot only active, hut dilhjeut: that is to say, they lahour per- 
severingly and with an air of train] nil coni])osiire. 

The town, with its jiaviMneni of lai-ge and lanwlsom ' 
flags, is exlreinely clean; and { wa.-. doubly struck by tliis 
on my return from llonu*. Noiuithstauding tln^ emnn l- 
lik<i throng who fill the streets of Florence, yet. in contrast 
with those of Najdi's, tliey aj)peared to juc dnll aji. lialf 
depopulated. Every one in Floreiiec is dressed a»('oidiiig 
to modern lashioii. 'J'luu’e are fewer <'ccl(‘siastics to be staai 
than in any other town t)f Ifals . one inigbt alniosi buicy 
on(‘s self in (lerniany. 'J’hejv are no sailors or Fa'^tei'iis to 
be seen, as in Genoa; no 'pijfcnfri, as in Koiue; no ships 
with their flags wjiving befoj<' the Ims-zi*; no ibiuitains 
from which laden asses tisli a goodly repas. <tf given !ea\es, 
whilst their masters, the robust canrttievi, aiv laisy chatting 
with dirty monks, oi’ ])voud lionuiii daiiu^s coiik' to Jetch 
water for their hons(‘hoIds. 

Florence convoys to the mind, at first sight, the impres- 
sion of a modem city. It is only by degrees that the war- 
like middle age of Italy seems to gaze fortli iijion you, as 
you look upon tJiose old, stately palaces, Avhicli, lik(* tri- 
umphant giants, proudly raise their lieads above tlio sur- 
rounding dwellings. 

The IWazzo Veccliio, tlie Palazzo Strozzi, ar(‘ knightly 
castles in the midst t)f a city. You sev at once that these 
walls were built for the 2>nrpose of carrying on ollejisive 
and defensive w'arfare; and it strikes one as very singular 
to reflect, that the owners of tlic^se jialaces once dwelt hen", 
in as absolute sovereignty and as impregnable security as 
did ever any Gennan count in his mountain ^brtrl^ss. The 
little embrasures are still o]>on iti the topmost stoi’ies; the 
heavy gates, with their colossal iron bars, still hang on the 
same hinges on which ojice tliey swung wlien extduding a 
warlike neighbour from the inner courts of the palace; the 
iron rings aiv still there to which the horses’ bridh'S used 
to he attached, as well as the receptacles for the torch- 
lights which it was the 2)eculiar prerogative of noble houses 
to l)imi bc'fore tlieir doors. 
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The ground-floors of those palaces are quite destitute of 
windows on the side next the street; and, just as in the old 
Etruscan buildings, which may have sensed as models to 
the Florentines, massive- blocks .of stone are piled one above 
th(' other, and only hewn into shape so far as may be .ne- 
cessary to the foi’iTi of th(‘ palace. These bloc-ks are of 
diverse shapes and sizes, and so thick, that, at the beautiful 
l^alazzo Eitti. 1 (touhl (aisily ])ush in niy j)arasol more than 
lialf ils hMigtli ]>etw('i‘n th(‘ joinings of the stones. 

dli(' J^ahi//o Eitti is situated in the smaller half of 
.Florence, whicli is divhb'd by the Arno into two unequal 
parts. d'la'St' .se]»arale poitions of the town ar<' united 
together by the ]>a]‘all<‘l biblges of Ikmtc' alia Caraja, Eoiite 
• lella 'rrinita. l’(*nte Ye'-chio, and Eontt? Kubaconte. On 
both sid(‘s of llie ri\('r (‘Xtend liandsome quays; and these, 
es])ecially that ])ortion of tla'in whi(*h is called the Lung’ 
d'Arno, are used of an (wening as ]>roinenndes; and on 
Sunday and 'rinirsday e\enings, after the “Avc Maria” a 
niilitaiy baud plays for the amusement of the peoj)le. 
Amongst the coimtless large squar<‘s the <’ity contains, tbo 
thi-ee handsomest. ar(' the square in front of the Oraud 
l)ii(‘al ralac(', behind which (‘Xtends the heautifnl garden 
Iloboli, with its vanv and laurel lu'dges, amidst the dark- 
green of which, the wliite marble statues which abound 
stand forth in all their graca^ and purity. Next to this in 
maguificenct' is tin* Ibazza <lcl Gran Ducji, and, separated 
fri»m this only by the Corso df‘gli Adiniari, is the cathedral 
srjuarc. 

(fid Florence' pr()j)(*r nowhere prt'sonts a more imposing 
as]»e(*t than from tin' Eiazza del Gran Onc-a, wh(‘rc the 
grave, gloomy l*ahizzo Vocchio (the Old Ealace), with its 
tow('rs adorned with (n'omdlated hattlements, gazes forth 
n])on you lilvc a symbol of tin; ndddlo ages. A covered- 
way leads from this palact; throu.gh the adjoining Palazzo 
degli Uflizii, passing ov<‘r houses and bridges until it 
r('aches the Palazzo Eitti. This covered-way was formed 
in ord(‘r to tacilitat<’ the escape of the rulers when tiny 
were attacked by tlie ])opulace and beleaguered in their 
castles. Jn the l^alaz/o Vecchio, the window is even 
now shown througli whn'h one of the^ Medici let liimself 
down into the squarti Ik'Iow, at a time when this in’incely 
race were banished from tlie (‘ity, and their lives threatened, 
through the jealousy of a rival house. 
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Bat it is not nierc;!^' the warlike side of the middle iip:os 
which manifests itself so strikingly in this .square, with its 
ancient fortified palace: wo also see exhibited hero that 
taste for art which so (uninently flourished in Moreiice 
during her days of peace. The master-pietjos of art arc 
not here stowed away in cabinets whore they are seldom to 
be seen, hut stand i]i open halls, acc(‘ssihle to the peo 2 )le, 
and produ<*ing a favourable infhioiice on their tash-s. 

in fnuit of the palace itself .stand two colossal niarbh! 
statues: Baiidinelli'.s “ lT(*rcules," and IMichael Aie^elo’s 
“David.’' in s])ite of the great beauty of tlu' latter statue, 
there is soniething nnjdeasing to tlu* mind in its -rigantic 
size, which also contradicts the hihlical concept ic»n of the 
character. The stripling 1 )avid went foi'tli to slay (hdiath, 
strong in liis reliance upon (lod, and in the spiritu d might 
W'hich was ini])a.rt<’d t(» him hy the helic'f thal he was chosen 
hy the Almighty for this gi’eat work. Ihit ]\]i(*Jiael Ang<‘lo's 
David is a Hercules, and not a strijding, and might well 
have slain his giant foe, not with the sling and t.lui smooth 
stone of the hi'ook, hut in fair and equail coinhat. 

At the left side of the ))ala.ce, a colossid Meptnne, drawn 
by four sea-horses and surround<Hl ])y tritons, I'isc's in tlie 
midst of a fountain. A little farther otf, in tlie middle of 
the square, stands the equestrian statin' of (losmo tlie First, 
executed hy Jolin of Bologna; and here, between the laii* 
sparkling fountain and the noble statue of Cosmo de' Medici, 
W'as the spot jiointed out to us where a hun'ral i)ile wus 
erected, and Savonarola, tJn; bold clianij)ion of religious 
truth, ended his lito in the flames. 

Ill the foreground of tlie J’alaz/.o Yt'cehio stands an open 
hall, the Loggia de’ Lanzi. Like slender flower-stalks its 
piiliu’s rise upwards from the ground, gracefully sujiporting 
the elegautly-vaulled roof, by the shelter of which tlie mort' 
valualile statues beneath, art' guarded from tiie v icissitudes 
of weather. Tlie front of the hall is occu)>ied hy Dona- 
tello's “Judith,’' and the “Perseus” of Benvenuto Cellini, 
near which stands the group of “The Pia})e of the Sabines,” 
by John <if Bologna. Behind these may be viewed the 
woi’ks of many Greek and Homan artists; and liere it was, 
in this temple of art, that the popular orators in the days 
of the Ilepublic used to address the ]>eople. 

The recollections of wm* ami peace, which are interwoven 
with all the old buildings of Florence, alternate after a most 
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wondrous wise. Pursnin" tlie road whi{;h leads from the 
Piazza del (Iran T)u<;a to the cathedral, you see at each side 
of the Cvorso,' fa, (dug each other, tw'o large old churches, 
with grave, unadorned f}U^a<les, without either pillars or 
])orticoi?s. Plierc is a souKdliing rigidly republican in this 
Florentine styl(? ; it s(*ems the practical idea of a society of 
men avIjo thought only of the needful and despised the or- 
naiiKuital. 

'J'he larger and Ijaiidsonjer of the two cliurchep, tliat on 
the left IuukI si<lo of tlji? Corso, is called ''Or San Michele f 
the Bani of St. Micland; the ])ain having been originally, 
in tin' thirie('.iith century, a gTeat corn magazine. It was 
luixt conv(n*ted into a coiyt of archives. Ihiring the feuds 
so long carri(‘,d on between the dilfereiit noble races, it was 
eniployod as a foriress. in whi<*,h thi^ l>uk(* of Brieime in- 
trenched himsidf; an<l now San IViichele, witli its handsome 
hronzi5 statue, stands then', in the midst of the gay, ani- 
mated Corso, a pea(a‘fnl, trampiil house of God. 

Opposite Sa,u Michele you turn into a narrow side street, 
through which 'ou enha* an intricate maze of confined lanes 
and byways, d'he gh)oiny, half-dilapidat(Ml houses in tliis 
quarti'i* of the town contrast inouriifnlly enough with splen- 
did inedifeval j)alaces, and with the cheerful, airy, modem 
dwi'llings on tlie (.'orso. Ajid yt't, hefon^ one of these old 
lioiist's the foot of the strangt'r pauses, juid he giizes witli 
reverent silema* n])on its tiim'-discolonred w'alls. It has 
but tAVo AvindoAAs in front; it is only a few stories high; it 
is disfigmod by a dilapidated gahJ(' roof; and the 1oa\% iiar- 
roAV entrance-«lot)r imparts a mean as])ect to tlie whole. So 
narrow is the sti’Cef, that, s('ar(*ely (3veii on the brightest 
summer ilay can a single sunbeam shine through yonder 
AAdndoAA' ; scarcely can a single star be visible to those Asho 
dwell Avithin those glot>mv walls. And yet Ji more glorioas 
star once Avont fortli from that obscure dwelling; a stai* 
which shines brightly even now amidst the gloom of the 
past I 

Over the door, cut in sandstone, a half-obliterated escut- 
cheon is still visible, and beneath it, on a marble t4iblet, 
stand inscribed the folloAving Avords “ 7a qiieMd casa detjli 
Allijlderi nneqne, it dirino poela." (In tins house,' belonging 
to the Alighieri, was the divine poet horn.) Hoav light and 
splendid in comparison with Iliis lowdy clAvelling does tlie 
house of Ahieri on the ‘‘Lung’ Arno” api^eaid It also is 
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distinguished by a marble tablet, stating it to have been 
the dwelling-place of the poet. 

The inscription runs as follows: — “ Here AHio'ri composed 
liis great tragedies, to the honour and exaltation of Italy; 
and here he (lied.” 

A fri(ind who was well versed in the histoiy of Florence', 
his second home, told me that th(' inscription had origi- 
nally been wordtMl as follows: — “For the Fame and the 
Freedom ot‘ Italy.” This, however, did noi please the 
Austrian government, and was tlu'reforc altered in compli- 
ance with their (b'sirc. 

After passing the hous(^ of Ahit'i'i, and going a lit, tie wny 
farther along the (piay of the “Tjung' Arno,” yo., reach tin? 
Ponte Vecchio, a bridge covered with ar(‘.a(les. and o\er 
which passes the connecting Avay before' mentioiH'd, wliich 
leads from tb(i Pabv/zo Pitri to the Palaz/o Vecebio. Under 
these arcades, and also at the other si<le of thc^ briilge, ar(^ 
to he seen the stalls of the goldsmiths; shop tou(*hes sliop, 
and yet the goods th(\v display for sah* are not those costly 
objects of luxniy Avhich arc' suited for the higlu'r classes, 
hut rather simi)lc ornaments for the ]>eo])le, iurnitun' for 
churches and altars, and decorations for the imngc^s ol‘ 
saints. In one of these shops, at the right hand sidt' of the 
bridge, Beimmiito Cellini onc(‘ workt'd; and lhiv(^ stalls 
farther on, Tommaso b’inigneiTa discovered the art of en- 
graving on copj)er. 

The first time ^vo visited this bridge, we Avero nronst'd 
from our contemplat ion of these rcmienihrancers of bygone 
(lays by the sight of a. ]>rocessiou Avhicli was advancing 
slowly and solemnly from the toAA'n si<le of the bridge, 
whilst a battalion of soldiers wen-e up])roaching in the o])- 
posite directiiui from the I'alazzo Pilli, a ])and of music 
accomj)anying tlaai- marcli. Veiy striking Avas the; (dbad. 
produced by the mingling togethc'r of the solemn tones of 
tlie church music Avith the. clear, triumphant notes of tlie 
military band. But soon, Aany soon, these last Averc hnslied 
into silence. A loud flourish of tnnn}>ets was heard wel- 
coming the adAanciiig saint. Tlio military standard aams 
lowwcd, the soldi(ws uncoAered their lieads and knelt, the 
officers bent their knees and bowed their sword 2>oints to- 
wards the ground; and ouAvartls the ])rocession passed with 
its Avaving flags, its richly-decked image of the saint, and 
its attendant i)riests attired in costly vestments, embroideiMMl 
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golil. The nasal soiipr of the crowd who followed 
the procession ininj^lod stnmgely with tJie military 

words of coinnuind, and with the cries of the innmnerablo 
hawkers wIk^ wt*r(^ wheeling ahont on little fiat hand-bar- 
rows, and uffcn-ing for sale, all sorts of eatables, wearing 
at)]>ar(‘l, iron and clay lignres, and old and new books. 
(Hiding about amongst all this vaiied throng were t(3 be 
seen slender. light-foot<‘d maidens, laden with bnnches of 
roses, verbenas, and h(‘liotro})es, which they offered I'or sale 
with many an iinjdoring glance and heart-tonchiiig en- 
tr(5aly. NowIkto are more beantifnl flowers or more ex- 
(piisiti'ly fo)‘med bompiets b) be seem than in Florence. 
(.)nr i-ar(‘ly se,cs a well-dr(‘ss(‘d woman without a nosegay 
in her hand, or a young man without a flower in his button- 
hole. They are the orders- whicli th<j fair Summer 

So liberally distiihutes in this lier choseai court: tliey stii’ 
up no Jja,tr(‘d, they (\\cil(‘. no (‘iivy, no raging ambition, no 
love of insidious intrigues, 'riiey are. a source of tdeasure 
to all, and pass from hand to hand in token of kindly friend- 
shi]), or of youthful love. 'l’h(^ Florentines hind their flowers 
togetlier nioi'(3 artistically than any ol.h<*r rac(‘ of Italians: it 
is with them a study; a part of the })oetry of life. 


TJiK tiubcm:. 

('lose to tin.' Palazzo Yecchio stands tlie Palazzo degli 
llffjzii: a large' ]>ala(*(' built by the Medici, which contains 
many nf tlie public othces of the city, together with one of 
the. richest collections of works of art to h(‘ foiiiid in the 
whole world, and the vt ry centre and crown jowt'l of all is 
the Tribune. On eiitej'ing the small cabim^t whicli ht'ars 
this name, tlie first object which arrests your attention is 
tin? \’emis de’ jMedici." Next to it on the right stands the 
antirpie gron]> of “Tlie Wrestlers on the left kneels “The 
(irindei',” whetting his sickle; the graceful “Apolliiio" and 
“'I'lie Dancing Fawn” face one another, and emnph te the 
little ciivle of anti(jii(‘s, Avhic.h attract to this spot strangers 
of every utition and every clime. 1 had often seen casts of 
the Vi'uiis <!(•’ Medici; and on finding that it left me cold, 
and uiimovi'd, comforted myself with the. thought that it 
would he otherwise with the original. My whole soul re- 
joiced at the prospect of seeing it; but now J stood before 

E 
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' it and waj? sorrowful, for tliis ideal of beauty awakened no 
emotion of pleasure, no real enchantment, in my heart. It 
is such a happiness to lay hold of the beautiful, to receive 
a new inii)ression of loveliiios.^ ! and now I stood there un- 
moved; not doubtin;jj the Avork of ait, but my own 2 >ovver 
to appreciate its beauties. 

I dared not own that 1 was deceived in my expectations 
when all around me yu’ofessed themselves enchanted; and 
in tb(5 hope that 1 should ytradually "ct to undi'rslaud the 
merits of the far-famed statue, 1 quietly seated my self oppo- 
site to it, and "axcsd alternah'ly at the, statiK^s and at th(‘ 
stranpfers who came to examine tJiem. 

This J did frequently, for tin* “Siekle-^rin h'r" soon ac- 
quired an iiTcsistil)l(‘ attraction forme; and thus 1 •»'radnally 
became convitnvd that many ]»eo]»Ie f(‘U ('\ac.tl\ as 1 did with 
rejifard to the, Venus. 'I’hey appr<Mi<'hed witJi hasty sk“j)s 
and countcaiaiKvs full of amiei}>ulion : l)nt each 

moment. a.s they pized, their f'atures assumed a colder and 
more indifferent exyu’ession. Tiny examined tin* stalne on 
all side's and from ev(»rv different point of view, with a, 
heroic deUirminatiou to disetovei*, at any cost, its ideal 
beauty; but on very few faces could J dis('ove>’ any traces 
of genuine admiration, and th<‘s<‘ few ])roh!il)ly helonj^ed to 
tli(' select numhev Avhose, souls a.V(‘ suscM'ptihh' on llie si<le 
of art 

For my ]>art, it seems tn nn; that real Ix'auty is a thing 
whidi commends itself to every man whose soul is not sunk 
in the hai’havisni of a merdy sensual life; and a work of 
art wlndi refpiires from men a peculiar cnltuR‘ of the taste 
in order to its apyn-eciation, must ho deficient in tho power 
V of persuasion — in the life-ci-eative, spark — ^Avliidi a work of 
triif^ genius breathes fortli, and w'hi(di, passing like an 
electric' fianu! into the soul of the' beholder, aw'akens thought 
and feeling to tlie latest generations. The Venus de’ Medici 
did not exercise this j>OAver over my mind. It is a beauti- 
ful form, the head exquisiifdy graceful, the whohi ]>ody 
most delicattdy diisdled; but the beauty is throughout of 
a soft and feel^le character: not, the full, beaming ideal of 
beauty wlii<*h I had previously expected. The Venus is 
very beautiful, atnl this is all that can be said. 

The thought offeu forced itself upon my mind, as I sat 
looking at this statue, how seldom num venture to have an 
opinion of their own, to incur the jicril of being considered 
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mistaken, and perhaps of boin.sf set right! In order to he 
fully convinced of tliis want of self-reliance, which is to be 
found in tl)c midst of the great mass of men, it is only 
iiocessary to \vand<;r about a galleiy of art for a little while 
and Wii<(0i the ])roceediijgs of the gtanwal run of travellers 
who CORK! to visit tliem. There yon may see them elus- 
tcriiig ai’Oiind se.t'ues of martyrdom, betbre wliich every 
rd)re of the huniaii li(.‘art j*ecoils, and breaking forth into 
excdaniatiohs of “ DiviTie I” “ lieantifnl !” “ An exalted com^ep- 
tion!’* Ac. They assert that “the snbji'ct of a })aintiug is 
quite a suhordinate matter;” that. “ the' ('xeention is every 
thing;” and utter, in fad, a wliole chain of cominouj)laces. 
Ther<‘, loo, yon may .*^00 <‘U;ga.nt-lo<3king Englishwomen, 
la, dies wlio are rf'ady to go into hysterics at the sight of 
a frog, and blush np to their t*;>es at th(' hare mention 
of a ehemise, who will u't stand gazing for ii ours through 
their /<ov/ac//c.s at sc(Mies from winch a correct taste would 
turn away with disgust. 'I’liey glide about on tiptoe, 
lisping forth deceptive exprt'ssions of unboundoil admi- 
ration, ofwliidi, if they were tni<‘, lliey ought to be ashamed. 
Ka,ch OIK' looks ill h('r iK'igbboiir, imitates h(*r exanq)l(\ re- 
echoes her words, and feels herself in duty bound to ])raiso 
and to criticise jtc('.ordiiig to tluj ruU^s prescribed b} tho 
hand-book. 

re()])](' now-a-days talk a. gyeat deaf of frc'edom, indivi- 
dual rights, Ac,, and yet few have the <‘ourage to assert this 
freo'dom with regard to their a<hiiiration of tlu' ireautiful: a 
tiedd in wliich tlnw ii'cnch on no indiviilual rights, and liave 
no ca/ca/c,s* to li'ar on tla* oju* hand, or imprisonment or 
haiiishmoiit on the other. Often and often have my 
friends gay.ed at mo with an expression of mingled sur- 
])rise and l)ity, when T ha.V(‘ eonfessed that .1 ru.'ViT lof)ked 
at ,sc(‘nes of martyi’dom, ajul that many of the old i)ie.tures 
of the Madonna by Giotto a.nd (hmahuc were anything 
rather than attractive to me. IVIost men adopt their 
opinions just as tiny junrliase tlieir coats, according to tiio 
lashion of the <la.y, and the former are ofh'ii just as little 
suit(*d to tluMU as the latter. Nor does this ])ra,ctjee extend 
merely to abstract ideas; it also involves their judgment 
of human beings. For them alst) they hav<* a jirescrihed 
measure, a Pr(>crustean syshim, a certain iiumht'r j»f bald- 
ing classes under whose ilivorse, hiaids all mankind must 
be reduced. Now, as it so hai)[)eiis that many ini7l not fit 
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into this system, and being puzzled under wliat heacis to 
register these exceptions, these blind lovers of system cast 
them forth, in order that they may not disturb the harmony 
of their arrangements. 

I must confess that I often felt my mind sadly disconv 
posed by the visitors in the Florentine galleries. Frequently 
have I heard wealthy strangers, when standing before some 
work of art executed by the old masters, speak of the thou- 
sands they would gladly give to purchase it; aiid by their 
side was seated, at the same time, a pale, emaciated man, 
who was engaged in copying the picture, down to its vciy 
defects, with the greatest exactitude and almost loving 
care, and who would have rejoiced to receive foi his copy 
one-twentieth part of the sum which would have been so 
freely given for tlie original. 

Had the wealthy virtiumo hecni pleasc'd to ))nrcliaso the 
poor artist’s copy, he would have procured Ibr hunself a 
real enjoyment, have possessed an exact transcrit)t of the 
much-coveted treasure, and become, perhaps, to a whole 
family, iin angel of d(diverance. But all this he desj)ised. 
It is not faM)na}>{e to purchase C()])ies; ])v'op]e must have 
originals, and they must be, if possible, the works of dead 
masters. Wlien the poor artist sinks <lown, like Con’oggio, 
beneath the W('ight of misery which o})p]\‘sses him; when 
a pale, bj^okon-lnnirted wife, and a grou]> of starving or- 
phans, have wept around his dying bed; (lint will be the 
time to offer for his pictures their weight in gold; then, 
when gold can no more bring joy to bis heart or cheer his 
sinking S 2 )irit. 

It was when my heart was wearied out with the empti- 
ness, the want of truthfulness, so evident amongst many 
of the visitors in these galleries of art, that 1 tnrn(3d back 
with even now delight to the Tribune, to gaze upon the 
gems which it contained; the statue of the Sickle-grinder, 
looking np so sorrowfully towards heaven; the Wrestlers 
engaged in a struggle of life and death; the Apollino in all 
its graceful Ixmuty ; and, hanging on the surrounding walls, 
those noble creations of Kaffaelle: the gentio, maidenly 
Madonnas, folding the Divine Child to their hearts; the 
little St. John the Ba])tist, full of tlie glow of inspiration; 
and all those images of varied loveliness which i)ossess for 
the beholder a jnew and ever-growing chaiin. 
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THE MISERICORDIA. 

In the midst of the gaily-clad crowds wdio throng the 
streets of Florence, oiie often sees a band of dark, specti*e- 
like forms gliding along at a rai^id pace, and bearing on 
their shoulders either a coffin or a litter witli closely-drawn 
curtains. They wear black linen dresses, fashioned like a 
monk's coat; tlie pointed capuciu hood is drawn closely 
around their heads, leaving only two oi)enings for the eyes. 
A rosaiy is attached to the girdle of each, and from the 
ann hangs the j)ilgrim hat, adorned with the scalloj)-shell. 

This is the brotherhood of the Misericordia, which, as 1 
was informed by a friend, ow'od its origin to* the warlike 
factions of the middle ages. AVhiLst party strife was at its 
height, it often hapi>cned that, if any w^ere Avoumhal in a 
broil, none w ould come to tlieir hell), but they were left 
to perish unaided in the streets; their fellow-combatants 
generally took to flight, and the citizens who had not 
mingled in die struggle f(‘ared to come to their iiid, lest 
they should he mistaken for the adherents of cither party, 
and thus attract the vengeance of their oppomuits. This 
miseral)l(! state of things, from w'hicii all suffered equally, 
led to an agreement that i)aviy feuds should not be extended 
to the sufferers on cither side; and a brotherhood was 
fonned which pledged itself to view those hopeless sufferers 
only as 7nai, not in the light of adherents of either tins or 
the other noble house. Thus was the 'Misericordia first 
formed. 

If a dead or a wounded man was found in the streets, 
the ringing of a bell gave the appointed signal which sum- 
moned the lirotherhood to tlie spot; those who heard the 
sound hastily drew their cowds and hoods around them, and, 
thus veiled frpm mutual recognition, went fortli to the 
assistance of the sufferer. Thus, even amidst the wild 
sti’ife of parties, a brotherhood was formed whose sole aim 
it was to soften the W'oes of humanity by tlie mild deeds of 
Christian charity. 

This institution has now been regularly organised. Al- 
most all the citizens of Florence, a large proportion of the 
nobles, the grand duke himself, are, it is said, nuanbers of 
the Misericordia. In tlie various districts of the towm, 
each warder appoints whichever members of the hrotlier- 
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hood are to he on duty every day during the month. 
These, on hearing a bell ring forth the ai)pointed signal, 
meet together at the warder s house, and he sends fortli each 
to his allotted task. Tliey bring hither to the la/aretto, or 
to tlieir own houses, the needy wanderer whom they hrid 
perishing in the street, from want ; tliey convey the sick to 
tile hospital, the dead to their htst earthly home. No dry 
passed in which I did not see the Miseri(*«)rdia) pass lameath 
my windows, which looked out upon the Corso; and often, 
when I was returning from the theatre afiia* midnight, did 
I meet them passing hastily through the dark ^ /eets, 
carrying torches in their h^Ands. 

Each time I met these strangers, whose \'ery tiure's were 
unknown tame, I hdt inclined io bow to them in ho.ulfelt 
revereu<‘(\ as J saw jx'oping forth beneath the long cowl, 
now the d ust-co v(.'red shoe of the labourer, now the j»olished 
boot of the dandy, both muiijig in the same work , f love 
iind mercy. 

'J’his personal, unjire tending help it is which we so much 
need to see excrcisosl amongst ourselves. 'I’hose who 
render it not are blazoned foil.h in ]mbhc lists of henefiudors ; 
no orders of merit are bestowed upon them; no lionoui’ahlc 
mention is made of them in rdigious saloons. Unknowai, 
unseen, and lost to sight amongst the mnltitmh', each one 
freely lends his liolp; not l»y bestowing silver and gold, 
which perchance is of hut little value to him, but by devoting 
his strength and energie.s to the woj’k, at wliatever hour of 
day or night he may bo called upon thus to sacrifice his 
own ease and couvonieiice. 

But that which constitutes to my mind tlie chief value of 
the Misericordia, is tliis: ei'ciy ivealthy individual who 
eni'ols himself amongst its members is now and tlien 
brought into the chambers of raisoiy ; he sees the abodes of 
poverty and wretch(;diiess, ami heai‘s the (jty of the poor; 
and to most men the actual siglit of iiiiseiy is an irresis- 
tible- ajipeal to their hearts to relieve it by every means 
which lies within tludr power. Few hearts are so hardened 
that they can listen unmoved to the ciy of woe and hopeless 
anguish when it falls directly upon tlieir etir; and the tears 
of weeping children, and anxious glances of parents weighed 
down with care, seldom appeal in vain to the heart of one 
who is himself afatheir, or within whose breast tliere lingers 
a single spark of human sympathy or love. 
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FLORKNCK TO ROM]-:. 

1 jiAVi; )ilr<'n(ly moiitioiicd tlu' llaluiij irlturwi, and now 
return to them once more; for it was under the cm*e of 
one. of tliese worthies tJiat we ])erformcd the journey from 
Florence to Home. Jtj Italy, wliere every little town you 
l)ass through is so full of iuterc'st, 1 think this mode of 
travelling is j)ecu]iarly agiTHTihle, inasmucli as it costs hut 
little, is very convenient, and hiings you into contact witli 
many classes of people who arc not so fi’eciucntly met witii 
ill a (lilifjfnce. 

The institution of retturini has spread itstdf throughout 
all Italy, and the dilfeiu’ut managers are all connected with 
each other, just as the carriers are with us; only that in 
the OIK' case they have to say to the forwarding of i^ersom 
frt)m place to place: in tin? oilier, they have only to do 
with the forwarding of (jooda. No sooner has iJie traveller 
completed his contract with the rettarino tlnm tlie latter 
gives him a small sum as eaiTu\st-money. On the morning 
fixed h)r setting forth on the journey, he sends to have you 
awakened about an liour jirevious to the time apjiointed 
for departure; tJien your haggagt* is fetched ; and as soon 
as this is fastened on the carriage, you set forth on your 
journey, imd travel without interruption from nioi*ning 
dawm until noonday. Neither coachman nor horses, during 
all that time, pause to partake of the slightest refreshment. 
Our party, during our joumey from Florence to Home, 
consisted, besides my eonii>anion and myself, of a young 
Fraiiciscaai monk, belonging to the convent of San Paolo 
alia Ilegola in Home, and a Tyrolese sculptor. As we were 
setting out, tlie owner of iie caniage, addressing the coach- 
man, said to him, wdtli that Italiari courtesy which is so 
peculiarly pleasing, “ I commend tlie two ladies to yonr 
especial care;’’ and faithfully did the wortliy man fulfil his 
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trust Our travelling companions were pleasing, and bodi, 
on account of their circumstances, were interesting to me. 
The sculptor, a tall, slender Tyrolese, had never, until the 
completion of his nineteenth year, left his native valley, the 
Pusterthal. He was a peasant s son, and all his erndy youth 
had been devoted to the cultivation of the soil, the i)ursuitH. 
of the chase, and caiving in wood; but the last soon became 
his favourite and almost exclusive occupation, and be soon 
attempted to paint a little also. Another native of the 
Pusterthal, who had become a painter in Yioimn, about 
this time paid a visit to his mountain home, and ; eight 
the young amateur how to employ oil-colours. ( 'n his ro^ 
turn to the Pusterthal, two years later, he found that bis 
scholar had jiainted some very good portraits in (j.l, and 
that his wood carving was rcaliy artistic. Although himself 

quite destitute of means, ho counselled dosejdi (i (for 

such was the scul2>tor’s name) to come to Vienna, i)r\miismg 
to exert himself in order to i^rocure for him jin artistic edu- 
cation. elosepli travelled thither on foot. His friend gave 
him a gypsum cast of the “Kiohe,” and Joseph in the 
course of a few days executed a copy of it four inches high, 
which, having been submitted to the director of the Academy 
of An, led to his admission amongst the students belonging 
to that institution. 

A new life now began for Jose])h. The day-time he 
spent at the academy; the evening was devoted to ])urtrait 
j)ainting, for the pur|)o^ of earning his livelihood; and 
half his nights were sp(*nt in reading: so anxious was he to 
cultivate his mind. In the course c>f seven years he had 
five times won the prize for painting and sculpture; and, 
having finally carried off the imi)erial prize for sculpture, 
he was now sent to sfudy for five years in Home, as a pen- 
sioner of tile government; and tlius a life of comfort and 
cornpiirative freedom from care was during that period 
secured to him. He looked rather pale, and his eyes ap<- 
peared weak. I asked him if this were not tlie case, and 
he replied, “Oh! 1 have tried tliem too much by night 
study. I often thought I was doing wrong; but you all, 
wdio have received instniction from your very earliest childr 
hood, who have had all the treakires of learning at your 
command, you can 7tever know how one thirsts after know- 
ledge when it seems unattainable, although one’s whole 
sold is set on attaining it. In the Pusterthal 1 had access to 
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no books save my Bible and hymn-book, two books on 
history and natural history, very indifferently written, and 
‘The People’s Calendar:’ all these 1 learnt off almost by 
heart. Then, wdieii I came to Vienna, and began to com- 
prehend wdiat a vast, extensh^ held of knowledge lay open 
before me, I felt as though Iwcrc in a fever: Iliad no rest. 
From historical w'orks 1 passed to the Clennan classics, 
from the classics to the jdiilosophers. When I W’as in the 
academy, I felt a pang of regi-et to think that I could not 
study, and had no chance of g^oing to college; and whenever 
T di'voted a little time to study, I reproached myself for 
neglecting the duties of my art. 'Thus I was in a most 
unhajjpy position, until others kindly took an interest in 
me, and gave me llie advice which fixed my wavering reso- 
lution and decidc'd my futun? career.” Our young companion 
then w'cnt on to relate, in a most natural and touching.way, 
how, when he entered the acadcniv for the first time in his 
Tyrolese costume, he felt himself an object of universal 
euriosity. All the students gathered round him and stared 
at him. He accordingly laid out the first money he could 
manage to save in the i>urchase of a suit of modern clothes, 
in which, however, he fancied that he looked just as though 
he had been “transformed by witchcraft "into another being. 
He described th(? awkwardness he at first experienced when- 
vyor he was obliged to enter into society, the trouble it cost 
him to lay aside the Tyrolese dialect, and to acquire High 
Gorman. He then depicted ns, in graphic teims, his 
journeys to Hungary and Bohemia, Avhere he was employed 
at the country-seats of many noble families in erecting the 
w^orks of sculpture which had been exi^cutcd by his instructor ; 
his intercourse with the Prince and Ihdncess Mettemich, 
who had purchased some of his w’orks at the exhibition ; 
and his farewell audience wdtli the emperor. All this wa.s 
related with that freshness and lucidness which frequently 
characterise those who, having grown up in poverty and 
seclusion amidst the freedom of nature, look forth upon 
the world and upon men witli a clear juid healthy vision, 
unclouded by the discoloured glasses of conventional criti- 
cism. Joseph G seemed perfectly familiar with our 

classical literature; was, so far as I could judge, well versed 
in history ; and had mastered the different philosophical 
systems to a very considerable extent. Added to all this, 
he was quite at home in eveiything relating to nature ; and 
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when I saw how familiar he was whli the diverse hahits 
and cliaracteristies of eveiy jdant, bird, beetle, or stone, 
that lay in our path, J could not help feeling that 1 would 
excliange all die fashionable fooleries of our modern 
education for the knowledge which the Tyrolese had ac- 
quired whilst following the chaiiiois from rock to rock, or 
wandering through the woods mid mountains of liis native 
land. 

Often, when I listened with pleasure 1o his varletl stoi’e 
of information I'ogarding all natural objects, I i’(aadled to 
mind a circumstance which once occurred in my own icigh- 
bourhood. 'Pwo little girls, about Itni or twelve vears old, 
who were receiving the very best education the tovxii could 
afibrd, one day found a cockcliafta- in the gardt^j, and 
immediately ran homo to show it to the rest of tlieii' iamily ; 
expressing at the same tin)e the most unhoimded wonder: 
**It was so exactly like the vockchafera made of chocolate 
which they had often seen!” 

This gave me at the time* <]uite a horror of the mode 
of education now pui’sned witli the young. It would, I 
think, he a great gain, if we were hrst to turn our {»ttentioii 
to the trees, and plants, and animals by wiiich we are sur- 
rounded, before we tnuispoi't om’selves in thought to the 
farthest zones of creation; and w(u*e we to allow children 
time, durmg the first ten years of their life, to acejuire this 
^ecies of knowledge, they would also have gained a larger 
, stock of health and strei%th, wliicli would enable them to 
acquh-e other knowledge more rai)idly. I do not think 

that Joseph G will ever repent of having grown up 

amidst the woods and fields: ho wdll find it a blessing 
tliroughout bis whole life, and will look upon it as the 
seed-time of a rich and abundant harvest, which will yield 
much fruit, esjiecially to an mtist’s mind. 

Our otlier travelling companion, Father Salvator E , 

a Sicilian, was the son of a merchant, and became a monk 
almost in opposition to tlie uill, and certainly contrary to 
the wishes, of liis parents. “ I was of a mdiancholy tem- 
perament,” he obsei-ved, “ and longed to lead a peaceful, 
tranquil life.” He was delicate, bad suffered much from a 
liver complaint; and, exercise and cliange of air having 
been prescribed for him by liis physician, the prior of his 
convent had sent him to travel, in order that he might 
avoid the malaiia during the hot months in Borne. He 
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was now rctimiing from a three months’ tOur through the 
different monasteries in the States of the Church. The 
route he was to travel had been pouited out to him by his 
superior. Whenever it was possible to do so, he had 
lodged in convents, and been forwarded from place to place 
in the convent carriages; hut when this could not bo, he 
triivell(H.i by cetinri.no; and during ihe five days we spent in 
journeying to Home, lie lived just as we did, in the inns on 
the road, and only abstained from flesh on Fridays. 

We are, however, apt to form a very different idea of 
Cornell t life* from what it n‘,ally is. Father Salvator told 
me that he might lie out as miicli as lie pleased from ten 
oVJocli in the nioiiiing until six in the evening, going 
whej’ever lie lilied, and doing what he jileased, wdth only" 
tlie restriciit)]!, tliat he must be at liome for a little while 
about noon. He described tlu'ir meals as frugal, “because 
the eoinent was very poor.” In order to defray Hie ex- 
jieiise of' any litth' extra wants, amongst ■\vbicli be enume- 
rated a ciiji of (aitl'ee or a glass of ice, to be partaken of out 
of the house, they are furnished with a small monthly 
allow’iUK'o. They are only allowed to jnii’chase hooks witli 
the sjiecial 2 ^erinission of thcf jn’ici*; tluy iU'o forbidden to 
kec'j) dogs, but birds and cats are both admissible. 

.1 asked him w'liellier lie ever ventured to I’ead a novel. 
“In tln^ coll^ cut,” lie rejilied, “ we only read tliose which 
have bec’ii submitted to the censor; but, when w-e visit the 
families of our acquaintances in the town, we read any we 
like.” Jn Hiese family circles he liad also heai’d oiiera airs 
played, but of course did not attend the theatre. Dmlng 
the carnival, however, Uiey were ])ermitted to accopipany 
the }»rior to tlie female convents, in which most of the 
young llouuui ladies are educated, and in which at that 
season j)Jays are acted by the y oung pemiorntnirea. They 
are also allowed to witness the amusements of Hie carnival 
on the Corso, where tljc monks belonging to Hie different 
convents are generally invited to occupy ^daces in the bal- 
conies of some of Hie adjoining palaces. 

The good father s store of lemming was very small, nor 
did he seem to have any desire to add to it, altliough he 
could liave been but little more Hian fom'-and4wenly years 
of age. In this respect he afforded a striking contrast to 
the sculptor. Salvator had a veiy pleasing vaice, read well, 
and, during our subsequent stay in Rome, often afforded 
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US much pleasure by reading aloud to us passages from 
an antliology which had been prepared. for the especial 
use of convents, and from which everything liad been ba- 
nished (it was so expressed in the title-page) wdiieh could 
“ militate against faith or morals.” He once brought me 
a copy of Boccaccio, which had been expurgated in the 
same manner. But wdiat Father Salvator wanted in learn- 
ing, he more than made up for by liis courteousness and 
good-breeding, which bespoke a careful training in early 
life. I often saw him whilst we were in Borne, until the 
close of our stay, when lie became very unwell, and seldom 
visited us. I at first attributed liis absence to a command 
from his superior, who might, perhaps, not be disposed to 
allow of such fretpient visits to a hereti(\ I asked a secular 
ecclesiastic with wdiom 1 was acquainted, an amiabh; and 
enlightened man, librarian in the Vatican, and who knew 
Salvator, whether my supjiosition wtis likely to be coiTect. 
He smiled, and told me 1 might make my mind quite easy 
on the subject. “If Salvator were to recovei’,” added he, 
“ he would be permitted to visit you often enough : it is 
just possible that through his means your soul might be 
won over to 

Wo saw^ no more, how'Over, of Father Salvator during our 
stay; and, much as he praisi'd the vita dolce e tmnquilla del 
convento (the ])eaceful and happy life of the? edoister), yet 
it appeared to me, througliout the whole jouiTicy, as if he 
became graver and sadder the nearer lie approached this 
peaceful dwelling-place. W^lieii our baggage w^as searched 
at the custom-lioiise in Borne, and he oiiencd his littlo 
wooden box, which only contained a change of linen and 
a few" books, he looked very sorrowful, and shrugged his 
shoulders with one of those expressive Italian gestures 
which seemed to say, “What more can I possess?” 

In the company of these two men, from whom we could 
learn much that was new to us, our time passed quickly 
and pleasantly enough, W^e passed the night at Arezzo, 
dutifully attempted to see in the twilight Uie Loggia di 
Yasuri, and the house in which Petrarch W"as bom; and 
next morning by star-light took' our departure from Arezzo. 
The vintage was going on, and even before daybreak the 
roads w^ere full of life and animation. Large white oxen, 
with formidable horns, went tlioughtfully oh their way, 
drawing after them the long, narrow carts, in which the 
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grapes lay piled in high wooden tubs. Picturesque as was 
the appearance of tlie whole scene, the costume of both 
men and women corresponded but little with the pictures 
of Italian vine-gatherers which we are accustomed to see. 
Tlieir dress resembled as nearly as ])ossibie those, of our 
own country-people: that of the women consisted of a gown 
of coloured cotton, neither remarkable for cleanliness nor 
for tlie contrary defect. The men were tall, muscular, and 
handsome, h’ollowing the course of the Apennines, we 
passed llirough several villages scattered liore and there in 
the lovely valley of Chiana. Here, in the States of the 
Church, almost all the villages are dilapidated and emm- 
hling into ruin; and what im]>arts a yet more mournful 
as}>ect to the scene is, that e.ven the smallest towm hei-e has 
its palace belonging to it, and handsome paved streets, 
which s])eak of la^tter days in a time long gone by. Jour- 
neying up and down hinuinerable hills, w'e at last reached 
a large lake at this side of Perugia, and stopped for our 
noondjiy rest at a village which lay upon its shore, called 
Passignano del Lago. On a wooden tablet, over the chim- 
ney of lh(^ locamia where wx' put up, stood a long, pompous 
inscription, announcing that “this was the Thrasimenian 
Tiake, on whoso shores flaimihal defeated the Consul Fla- 
miiiins.” 

In spite, however, of this great historical remembrance, wo 
all felt voraciously hungry, and ah; a capital breakfast of 
broiled iish and eggs, for wdiich, for the first time in the 
course* of our jouriH'y, we w’cre askiul so high a jirice tliat 
I tliought it necessary to remonstrate; but, as usual in such 
cases, I might have spared myself the trouble. After break- 
fast, we set out for a ramble along the shores of the lake. 
The air was cool, and the sun w'as veiled by a passing 
cloud, while seagulls wxro skimming the surface of the 
lake, with that rapid darting inotion so jieculiar to them- 
selves. The gray light; the frosty tone of colouring, wdiich 
impaj-ted a silvery hue even to the w'at-ci s of the lake, rip- 
pled into curling waves by the morning breeze ; all pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the southern vegetation, and the 
soft swelling outlines of the neighbouring liills. Tliere 
w'as in tlie whole scoiu* a mingling together of northern 
and southern elements, the singularity of wdiich completely 
riveted our attention, until a slight shower roused us from 
our reverie. 
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Omr host ^Hattie directly to m-eet m •with an umbrella, and 
walked baek witfa m to the inn, chatting as we went along, 
and trying to keep off from us a erowd of young beggars 
who tiuonged our path, and besought us to give them 
something. Quite unaccustomed to this sight in Tuscany, 
I observed how troublesome these beggars were, and said 
that in my countiy tlie authorities would not permit such a 
thing. 

“Then, of course, in your country.” replied our host, 
“the g(nY‘rninent take care that the ]>oor shall he supplied 
either with hihonr or witli hrc'fid? Our wretched govern- 
ment (this was in tlic year 1H45, in the tinu' of the last 
Pope) does nothing for the ]>eople. The) fathers of these 
poor children, signora, must pay faxes as well as overyhexiy 
else); hut they have no nw*ans of eithe'c earning an .ie)nonv- 
able livelihood or of paying tiu'ir taxes; t.h('r('foi*e they 
must he allowed to beg, .which is, at all events, better 
than stealing.” 

“But the peojde are never satisfied,” ohsen^ed one of our 
party, wishing to draw some further remarks from our com- 
panion. 

“ That is veiy true,” he re])lied ; “ for in Pnissia you hsi ve 
a good and wise king, and yet his life has been attempted. 
What, then, can he expected from ns? Onr laves are 
enormous, and yet nothing is done lor tine good of the 
country. Vedete!" lie continued, tnniing towanls me, “ u>u 
thought the fish d^ar today; hnl we pay for them a tax of 
three hajocchi in the }>ound.” | This is ecpial to about three- 
pence for one of our pounds.] 

This snrj)rised nu' so much that I could scarcely l)elieve 
it; hut the man prodnc('d his memorandum of taxf's, show- 
ing xvhat he had paid during tire whole week. 

“Oh! things are going on very badly with us,” he ex- 
claimed. “ It is no wonder the people rebel. The other 
day, in Jlomagna, twelve* hundr^ young people were ar- 
rested, more than onc-tlurd of whom were cura/icr? of gc>od 
families. No time is lost in seizing and condemning the 
offender: no haste is made in helping and saving the mi- 
serable!” 

I felt that his assertions were but too well foimdedi and 
could only, as entered the carriage, express to him my 
wish that better days might soon dawn upon his country, 
now that the iu>ble-lieai1ed Pius tlic Ninth had risen upon 
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it as a &tap of blessing amidat itofe STOotmdkig ^om. 
Tnify, mieh a man was much needed.”* 

Towards evening we reached Perugia, once a town ol 
forty thousand inhabitants, but now only ninnhering 
teen tliouaaiid. The wide streets and spacious squares aafe 
of course silent and deserted, and the grass grows between 
th^ stones. Notwithstanding this, there are, as the guide- 
book informs us, one hundred and threfi churches and 
thirty-four convents and monasteries in die town, which is 
built u])on the siminiit of a lofty hill, tuid surrounded by 
strong fortifications. Amongst the forl.ified works on the 
Piazza Ginmagna, may be obs^uwed gates and whole masses 
of wall, whicli evidently belong to an early and almost un- 
known period of history. In the midst of the principal 
square, two sides of which ai’e occupied by the magnificent 
cathedral and the s]>acious town-hall, stands a very hand- 
some fountain, well supplied with water; and close to it, a 
bronze statue of Pope Julins TTI. by Danti, wliich, although 
considered a very fine one, did not* altogether please me. 
The pope is reju'csented as seated on a naiTow antique 
seat, and his wliol(‘ posture couveyed to mo the impression 
of a person who was sitting xoij uneasily, and would much 
ratlier stand uj). 

Next uioruiiig we ^isited th<‘ old exchange, the Oollegio 
del Cambio, the walls of whi<*h are covered with fresco 
paintings by Penigiiio, who was assisted in tlieir (Execution 
by RaiVaelle, at that time his scholar. Perugia contains, 
however, one work of llatfaelle’s which at once proclaims 
him as the master of his art. It is one of the loveliest of 
all Madonnas, the Madonna of the Galleria della StafFa. 
She is represented as sitting, with her infant resting in her 
lap. A purer conception of maidenly motherhood cannot 
possildy be imagined. The cleardiazel eyes gaze forth upon 
yon with such cliildlikc innocence — the chcsnnt locks fall 
so softly around the smooth, open brow — the whole bear- 
ing of the virgin mother is so Ml of lowly dignity — that I 
have never seen a copy which could in any degree convey 
the idea of the exalted loveliness of the original. 

* If?is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that these travels 
were written previous to thf: disastrous events of the last three years, 
which have caused so woeful a blight to fall upon the hopes of those 
who looked to Pius IX. as the destined regenerator of Italy — T» an 8- 
liAToa’s Noxn. 
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Shoi1.ly after passing Pei*ugia, the road touches the hanks 
of tlie Tiber, and in the course of a few hours more we 
reached Assisi, which, being the birthplace of St. Francis, 
is full of churches and convents. The Franciscan convent 
is surrounded with such massive walls, that, when first 
seen in the distance, crowning a commanding lieight, it 
may readily be mistaken for a ibrtress. 

In Spello, in Foligno, in almost every little tow'u we 
passed through, we found churches containing hno old 
paintings : in that at Spello, there were frescoes by Pin- 
turicchio. When, however, you have a loft^" goal’, a Mont 
Blanc, before you, all intervening hills and mountains sink 
into insignificiuice, and, passing them by wdtb hasty strides, 
you press onward towards the highest. Thus was it, at 
least, that 1 felt. wntJi regard to the attractions on our 
way, as we journeyed from Perugia to Pome. 

It was on tlie ninth of October that we first saw a temple 
belonging to the time of ancient Poiiic, in a state of per- 
fect preservation. It stood on a verdant find rocky height, 
overhanging a deep valley, in which the limpid waters of 
the Clitumnus take their rise. The priests of old were 
evidently as partial to lovely scenes, and understood as ■well 
how to choose a site for the buildings they orech'd, as the 
monks of the present day. The temple has now^ Ix^cn con- 
verted into a Christian church, but it is still called the 
Temple of Clitumnus; and we were show'n the grooves in 
tlie altar through which the blood of the sacrificial victims 
was suffered to escape. 

From the post shition of Lc Vene, near which this temple 
is situated, on to Spoleto, tlie road becomes each moment 
more and more beautiful. It leads across the very summit 
o.f the Apennines. Large white oxen were harnessed to 
our carriage, in order to draw us up the hill on which Spo- 
leto is built. Ever more distinctly does antiquity now 
begin to loom forth amidst the darkness of tlie past; ever 
more visible are its traces amidst the footprints of the pre- 
sent The long, ancient Latin inscription ov^er the time- 
stained Porta d ’Annibale is quite as legible as tliat over the 
Temple of Clitumnus. Puins of a Pomau theatre, graceful 
antique pillars inserted in a modem cllurch, the so nipied 
Palace of Theodoric, and a bridge connecting two rocks, 
and also serving the purpose of an aqueduct, all speak of 
bygone days. 
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In the cathedral there are some frescoes by a monk 
named Filippo Lippi, who has been there interred. His 
life was, however, more interesting to me than his works. 
I le fled from a monastery, and, escaping into Africa^ was 
there sold into shueiy ^hon some time had elapsed, he 
managed to procure his freedom, and, returning to his na- 
tive land, became a painter of distinction ; but at the age 
of sixty was poisoned by fhe relatives of a young maiden, 
whom he had induced for his salce to abandon her home. 

But it was not merely the remains of antiquity, which 
now so thickly strewed our path, that bespoke our approach 
to Borne : the want of security on the road also tended to 
remind us Uiat we were in tlie States of the Church, where 
the misery is greater, and tlie morality of the phople at a 
lower ebb, than in any other part of Italy. . 

As we were passing the Apennines, we saw, every eight 
or ten minutes, little watch-houses well maimed, and pa- 
trols, either mounted or on foot, crossed our path continu- 
ally. The diligence was escorted by eight carbiniers ; and 
on the succeeding morning, when we were starting on our 
last day s jouitiey to Home, the vetturini so contrived mat- 
ters that we formed a caravan of eight carriages. 

Although we performed our journey in perfect safety, and 
no evil of any kind befel us on the way, yet all these pre- 
jiarations for danger conveyed to tlie mind a feeling of 
insecurity which was painful and depressing. 

We also met numerous bands of strong, lusty-looking 
men, whom I at first mistook for recruits, wandering about 
tlie country, looking for work, which, alas ! they but seldom 
found. That such a state of things should be permitted 
in a land where whole tracts of country lie uncultivated, is 
one of the many crimes for which the present government 
of Borne have to answer. 

In spite of this want of security, the roads were alive 
witli horsemen and vetturini hastening towai'ds the Eternal 
City; and peculiar interest and animation were imparted 
t6 file scene by the large flocks of sheep which were on this 
day returning from their summer pastures to tlie shelter of 
the plains. Every now and then, a comparatively small 
herd of cattle might be seen marching onwards with a ma- 
jestic air amongst tlic thousands of curly-fleeced sh^p, 
which, iinder the guidance of large wolf-dogs, came tum- 
bling over one another in unseemly haste, as they de- 

F 
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iiei||^]tl)i^^ bd^teu dad in mantles 

and Ixoae mibde <d goat^skin, and wearing l^e leathern 
gmtefs and |>ointed kata, accompanied then docks, and 
formed a Bmksng foregjmmd to the picteesque piles of 
roeksv ifinm the glistening yaleimic soil of which the golden 
hrot)m and yariegated lieath bloomed forth in rich abun- 
denoe. 

passed the night at Temi: the waterfall, however, 
I did not visit, being very weary. I stood with Father 
in the balcony oi onr inn, and looked down npon 
Ih0 market-place, where women in white Boinan head-gear 
were offering yaiions kinds of food for sale. Thu ty or foriy 
men) wan^KPers in search of employment, were purchasing 
bread and onions, and then went and laid themselves down 
cm the steps of the cathedral, there to sock a resting-place 
duriuDg the night, beneath the fi'ee vault of lieaven. It was 
a ptetnreaque, but at the same time a heart-breaking scene. 
I«i OIricoli, our next* resting-place, 1 saw, for the first and 
for the last time, in the same degree, what is comprehended 
in the term “ Italian filth.” X could not make up my min<l 
even to sit down on a chair or a bench in the locanda; but 
after taking a* walk through the town, went into the car- 
idttge to rest Here, in this now so miserable village, was 
discovered that far-famed Jupiter’s head, which is considered 
one of the ch^f^-d'mwres of the world, and the ornament of 
tinj noble collection in the Vatican. 

We passed through the country of the Sabinos, over the 
bsogd slabs of the Via Cassia and the Via Flaminia, two 
somasut Boman roads. In Nepi, in Civita Castellana, 
whtell conceals within its state dungeons many prisoners 
foam 'Bomagna, in all the inns and eiife we entered, we 
hoard nothing talked of but the revolution in Bimini and 
in Bologna. Bitter complaints were uttered against the 
goyemmeat) much sympathy wsi expressed for the prisoners 
and their fotniltes, and a fear was expressed that more exe- 
cutions wodfid take place, for “ the government were as 
to condemn as they were stew to pardon.” These 
ssAitiimnts were uttered in an under tone, and with an 
amdemS) su^rious glance around, which smoke volumes 
for the trystem df tyranny and espiomage under which this 

the motnnig of the 11th October was cool and cloudy; 
’^andi^.what between the chill produced by the state of the 



md ^ 1^ felt «(f 

Borne oowse idm d^, I iHaii»>d^ 

bear to remmx quietly ia eartage. Wbeu, 
tbc vettunno halted aboiEt UMi a aoMtary lodasoda ^wi 
way*6J(le, I proposed ^ the yotmg sculptoi’ to walhKsail^ 
short (listaDce with me. As we thus cm togefees; 

the >oung Tyiolese sculptor and myself-«4ie, destoedW 
the i>ursuit of art; I, who had hi:|terto Iked in a peaneM 
home, now suddenly plunged into the ooW, restless atae^ 
sphere of publicity; both stnmgers to eadh other, fm 
our own people; and thus thrown together,; I mnM mt 
help rejecting on each human life as a w^on^kous wholly 
an artistic creation in itself, until suddenly the thought ol 
wliat soil we were now treading flaished across my mind« 
ctnd each individual life appeared to me to dwindle in)to in- 
signiheanee when compart with the long sucoeseimi uf 
races and of centuries, which yet are idl linked together in 
wondrous unity, and close, although to ow eym kh 
visible, connection. 

We w^ere in the midst of the Boman Campagim- S^<o 
tree, scaroely eym a shrub, was to be seen, as fir imllse 
eye could reach. Tlie heat of summer had scorched ap 
the green sward wliich'in spring and summer dofees dife 
swelling, gracefully undulating country wiii m robe of 
richest verdure. Solitary broad-leaved thistles rose feom 
the parched soil; no human dwelling was visible; no herd 
of cattle to be seen ; no somid, no stir of life, fell u|>onthe 
ear. As though Nature herself would fain separate BomO 
fpom all otlier lands, in order that she might stand Mk 
more distinctly in all her unrivalled loveliness, she Imb 
surrounded her with this grave, sorrowM Oampagna, in dJQ. 
its majestic solitude and silence. Farther on, a few emts 
passed us, and once we met two stout, able-bodied men, 
who asked us for alma. They tkhid for tm feiys 

they bed wandered about the coui*hy seujpehing fer wmit, 
without being able to feid it. The young se^ptortook 
out his purse in order to give them s^anlefeiag. I wa$ ifetdd 
they might attempt to rob him, but iaey eeemod satlf^Oit 
with what he had gave them, thnnkod hxm, ahd pinaeotiad 
on their way. ^ 

As we passed onwards through this depopulated 
my thoughts turned continuaHy towards the csrwdii 
grims who had once trodden its sod; towards Ifet gMt 
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events, tlie heroic struggles, which the Oamp^gna of Borne 
once had wituessed. The scroll of the past unrolled itself 
in all its majestic grandeur before my wondering gaze, and 
my inward eye longed to glance foiward also unto the 
future, and espy that battle-field, wherever it may be, on 
which the great crisis of the world’s histoiy must ere long 
be finally decided. 

When, at last, our carriage overtook us, and wc once more 
rejoined our companions, I could not help feeling this state 
of enforced repose each moment more unendurable. Soon 
the vetturino called out to tell us that wc had now reacliod 
Nero’s Tomb. I put my head out of the carriage; and 
yonder, stretching my gaze over the undulatbig countiy 
through which the yellow Tiber sluggishly pursued its 
winding way; yonder, Horne, the Holy (Jity, with its 
churches and its cupolas, rose on the horizon ; the gigantic 
dome of St. Peter’s towering over all, whilst the cross 
whicjh crowns its summit, bathed in the full flood of sunlight 
which at this moment burst forth from beneath the clouds, 
glistened in the distance, and spoke of hope, of peace, and 
of fruition. It was one of the most heart-stirring moments 
of my life; an indescribable emotion of joy took possession 
of my whole being, and I felt a longing that all whom I 
loved might be transj)()rted to my side to share my sensa- 
tions of delight. 

A brief period now sufficed to bring us witliiii the juris- 
diction of tire city; we passed the two statues of the 
guardian apostles, and with beating hearts entered through 
the Porta del Popolo into the precincts of the Eternal 
City. 


THE rrnsT walk throttgh rome. 

, When St. Peter’s first bimsts upon tire sight; when one 
treads the noble piazza tliat lies outspread before it, with 
its graceful colonnades, silvery fountains, arrd towering 
obelisk; when, passing berreatlr the lofty porticoes, one 
stsnds within tire very precincts of the building, and gazes 
upwards at the splendid cupola,' one cairnot but feel dazzled 
by the beauty and the gorgeous splendour of the scene; 

, but I believe tliat the first impression on almost every 
' mind is, tliat tire colossal size of the building has been 
^aggerated. 



A similar impression was produced upon me by the first 
sight of Borne itself. Besembling St. Peter's in tlie uni- 
versnl symmetry of its component parts, nothing appears 
small, neither does anything appear disproportionately 
great; and the magnitude of the whole produces a harmony 
so perfect that no individual object, however colossal in its 
proportions, stands fortli with any degree of prominence. 
The first day in Home was by no means an enjoyable one 
to me: overstrained and misatisfied expectations, together 
with the (‘iidless variety of now objects which presented 
thems(dv('s to my view, combined to produce a sensation of 
weariness and of restlessness. The Piaz^sa del Popolo, that 
beautiful and spacious square, as well as St. Peter’s itself, 
Hi>pearod diminutive in my eyes; the Corso narrow and 
gloomy. The cnimbling buildings, the time-stained pa- 
laces, the modem coffee houses, the provision shops in the 
streets, the ostene (wine-shops j, near which might be seen 
magnificent ancient palacies half closed up, and amongst 
them all a motley crowd of well-dressed strangers, cowled 
monks, and Italian }K*asants; all combined to present to 
my mind a scries of pictures so varied and diversified that 
I felt utterly bewildered find perplexed. 

Ad Jed to this, almost every acquaintance whom I met 
had a different plan for seeing Home, and eacli had a 
special partiality for some one j)articular object. One was 
for 8t. I’cter s, a second for the Coliseum, a third for some- 
thing else. This is a sort of mai-tyrdom from which there 
is but one means of escape, viz.: malting one’s visits few 
and select, and leaving it to accident to arrange tlie order 
in which the various objects of interest this great city con- 
tains are to pass before you. 

We commenced our first excursion through Home at 
the Piazza del Popolo, whence three principal streets ^ 
diverge like so many oblique rays : the one to the right is 
the Hipetta, leading to tlie Tiber; in the centre is, tlie 
Corso, terminating in the Venetian Palace: and to tfie 
left the Via del Babuino, which leads to the Piazza di^ 
Spagna. The Piazza del Popolo is the first squai’e which* 
tile stranger passes tlirough after entering Home from the 
north through the Porta del Popolo. At tlie left hand 
side of the gate lies the church of Santa Maria del Po- 
polo, in which Martin Lutlier once preached. 

The Corso is a long but not very wide street, which 
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alwa 3 r» re^^mded of tho Koniffstrasse in Berlin. Lofty 
houses with glass doors, some of whieh open upon balco- 
nies, whilst others are merely grated like balconies; maga- 
zines ajid shops of eveiy kind on the ground-floors of the 
houses, in front of which runs a trottmr, an fK^comniodation 
possessed by no other street in Home; these Ibmi the dis- 
tinctive characteristics ef the Corso. Here ai-e to be seen 
no plato-glass windows fllled with t>bjocts of taste and 
luxury, so disposed as to attract the atunition of the })ass<‘rs- 
by; no splendid cafes such as adorn tlu‘ cities of Upper 
Italy. The Oafe Nazari, on liie Piazza di Spagua, is the 
only one that can bear any comparison with those', of t''e 
more northern cities; and lately the Cafe lluspoli in the 
Corso has been newly fitted up ; but I never saw either of 
these so much frequented by ladies as the enfis of Idili n. 
Florence, and Venice. About the middle of th<3 Corso, to 
the riglit hand side, lies the Piazza Oolonna, in the ciuitro 
of which the Pillar of Antoninus rises majestically towards 
the skies. On its summit, crowning the basshrilkiU' wliich 
cover its sides, stands the figure of an apostle, who tnily 
makes a somewhat singular appi^araiice there. Following 
ilie Corso to its termination, you reach the Piazza Vene- 
ziuna, on which stands tiie Venetian Palace, now occupied 
by the Austrian ambassador, 'furning to tlio left, you 
.shortly reach a large market-place, the cc'.ntre of whi(*Ji is 
inclosed by an iron balustrade, from the midst of wliich 
<HCUcrges Trajan’s Pillar, the companion-piece, as it may 
he called, to tlie Pillar of Antoninus, i say emerijes, for 
the Forum of Trajan, which is surrounded by the iron 
mling, lies fully twelve feet below the present surlVice of 
tlie ground; and, looking down into the sunken Forum, 
one feels as though stamling on the margin of a deej) wcill, 
seeing the flags of the old pavements, remnants of half- 
hroken pillars, mutilated statues, and empty pedestals, 
seattei*ed lu’ouiid, in the hollow beneath. 

Here one seems to draw near to ancient Homo, to be 
standing in its veiy enti’ance-porch ; and still more strongly 
does this feeling take possession of Hie mind wliein de- 
scending from the Capitol, and passing by the Convent of 
Ara Ccelf, you approach the Forum Bomanum, where, un- 
expectedly, the image of the mighty Fast bursts upon the 
sight, in all its overwhelming dignity. 

There may be seen, standing at moderate inteivals from 
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each oth^r, the triumphi^ arches of Septimms B^veraa, of 
Titus, and of Coustautine, adorned with die proud inecrip-. 
tions which exalted these victorious heroes into demigods. 
The captive slaves ; the barbarian kings wrapped in iheir 
silent, patient woe ; the unliappy J ews, sold into bondage, 
beariixg the gorgeous furniture of their now ruined ,and 
desecrated temple, the seven-branched candlesticks and 
the table of shew-bread, march along with downcast eyes, 
tiiicl wutii that expression of utter humiliation which the 
hand of the artist has immortalized in these characters of 
stone. The pillars of the Temple of Concord, the beau- 
tiful fragmejits of the Imperial Palace, the lofty porticoes 
of the Teiii]»le of Peace, all shmd there, majestic though 
in ruins, hitldiiig dc^liance to tlie storms of centuries, and 
bearing witness to tlie mighty volitions of thd pa^. 

Ill tij(' ii^idsL of the h'lnple, which, as an inscription 
upon one of the architraves declares, is consecrated to the 
“divine Antonine and Faustina,” is now to be seen a church 
dedicated to St. Lorenzo. Young lloniaiis are amusing 
th(nnselvoK by playing ball in the porch of tlie Temple of 
Concord, and industrious lapidaries are also engaged be- 
neath its slu'lter in the diligent pursuit of their vocation. 
Along the Via Sacra and the Via Triumpliale, industiious 
rope-makers are busily toiling over their work; a monas- 
tei-y lies almost toucliing the beautiful and highly-oma- 
meiited Teiniile of Venus; and, )>assing the Imperial 
l^alace, there rises before you, as keystoue of the whole, 
the Celiseum in its unecjualled grandeur and loveliness. 

But we were now^ taking only a hasty survey of the 
whole. Passing tlirough naiTow but busy streets, we 
reached Monte Cavallo, where yet other monuments of 
the past claimed our attention. 

A more hushed and mournful stillness reigns around 
this spot than that which perv^ules the Forum llomtinum, 
where young foliage and fresh verdure have entwined 
tliemselves around the cmmbling ruins, and the joyous 
stir of human life lends animation to the scene. Ever-, 
growing Nature adorns tlie falling relics of the past with 
youthful grejenness and beauty; the mins, clad with gai*- 
lands of verdure, present an aspect as little dismal to our 
eyes as that of veneralile, hoary-headed age surrounded 
by blooming youth and rosy childhood. Birds sing as 
they rest upon the waving boughs of the ti’ees which grow 
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witliin the Forum; huttearflies flutter as they pass from 
leaf to leaf of the clustering hy with which the walls of 
,the Coliseum are clothed; whilst the wall-flower and 
Indian pinlt crown the summit of tlie w'alls and wave 
lightly in the breeze, shedding around them a gi-atefiil 
arid refre^ing perfume. 

On tbl& Monte Cavallo, on the contrary, a dreary stillness 
seems to reign. Here is situaW the (inirinal, the summer 
reaidence of the pope : Swiss guards in mediieval costume 
ke^ watch as sentinels before the. door. The water of 
the fountain falls in continuous murmurs into tlu; granite 
shell beneath; sol itaiy rnoidvs, with downcast mien, wnodci* 
along the lonely patli; pupils of the seminary in tlnnr nn'i 
form «£)Mto^.Mvalk along in pairs, to recrt'site themselves u 
tho gardens of the Quirinal aft(*r ilie dull jontine of tlieir 
daily duties; gi'ass grows luxuriautly from evt^’v erevicci of 
the pavement; and one cannot but gaze down sorrowfolly 
Upon the city which lies outspread beneatlj, Die lohy cu))ola 
of 8t Peter’s towering in the distance. Thert- below in tlu? 
Vatican lies the solution of the wlioh' riddle, tlu^ cause ol'aU 
this silence and desolation; of these Swiss guards with tbeii* 
halberts over their shoulders, keeping their solitary watch; 
xtranpers guarding the palaces of the rulers of tlie land! 
Passing by the Via b’elice and the Via )Sistina. vlun*e 
.strangers chiefly reside on account of the supt'vior :i- 
lubrity of the air, 'we retniced our steps nntil we reached 
the promenade of Monte rim!io, commonly called tiie 
Passeggiahx, 

A complete Babel of languages hei’c meeds the^ (‘ar; 
grouj)s of light-hemdcd and gaily-dressed children chatter 
to each other i,n Englisli, German, llus.sian, Froucli, and 
Italitin, and play their mrny games on a portion of the 
gtouud which is securely fenc^ti off from tlie approach of 
cMTiages. Dolls and wooden horses are caressed and 
scolded in every civilized language under the sim; and in 
bearing of these little hmh of humanity, now gambol- 
‘^iitig together in childlike peac^e, it is still easy to <listm- 
guisli frank, confiding Gennan, the reserved English- 
man, the active, noisy Frenchman, and the glowing, 
impassioned Italian. 

Elegant equipages, spirited horses, fashionably-dressed 
men and women, are strolling to and fro, enjoying the 
freshness of this sunset hour. Some are talking politics, 
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if?ome are flirting, some criticising works of art, or expressing 
their rapturous admiration of the beauties of nature. To 
whichever side one tmns one’s eyes, all seems full of life 
uiid of enjoyment. And before us, in tlie valley beiieat]^, 
lies the vast ])ile of the Vatican, out-topped by the cupola 
of St. Peter’s and the gigantic fortress of Ht. Angelo: all 
slec])ing in profound silence beneath our feet. Tho Monte 
Mario, crowned by the wondrous pmes of the Villa Pamhli, 
wliicli shind forth likti a dark canopy against the distant 
horizon, seems to swim in the golden light of sunset; whilst 
tiu* [)ale, rose-coloured clouds float across the deep blue 
vault of ht\'ivcn, and the stars come glihimering forth in 
all their iranfjnil bean tv ; and evxM’, as the sun sinks deeper 
and deeper, tlo the hues of evening assume a richer and 
njon* varicid glow, and ever do the dark masses of building 
.■ ai Tnonnmentiil rt.'lics of tlie world's city beneath our feet 
stand foiilj in broader and more gigantic outline. 

’riie pillars of Antoninus and of Trajan, the dome of the 
PiUitheon, and tho gloomy tow(T of Nero, only become 
I'h'Mrly defined against the siiy when the sun has finally 
disui^peuroil behind the cupola of Ht. Peter’s, and the 
.I talians, as though touched by a magic wand, quit the 
l*ass(‘ggiata, without a inomenfs delay. 

'The jn*<'iiionadors of other nations (piickly follow their 
example, the air being deemed nnliealthy after sunset. 
Only thi! Oermans, and more especially the artists, w’boni 
daylight chains to their studios, still linger to enjoy the 
hahiiy hix'oze and softcmhig twilight, whilst the bells of 
tn'<o*v ehnreh in Ilonn* announce, that the evening hour gi 
rcqaise has at lengtli arrived, and the air vibrates to .^e 
gentle tones of the sweet and soothing “ Ave Maria.” 


DOMESTl 0 .\rJlANOEMENTS. 

T had heard so miuhof the discomforts and inconveniences 
of domestic life in .Italy, that I looked forward with dread 
to a personal exjierieiice of its miseries. Endless eom- 
]daints had reached my eai’S/of the coldness and the dirt of 
the dwelling-houses, tlie dishonesty of the people, and the, , 
badness of jirovisions; but all these descriptions I found, 
to be partly untrue and partly exaggerated; nor did it 
to mtj that houses were much more expensive here than in ' 
any other great city, especially in Berlin. 
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Whoever iias attempted to hire a ihmishecl house in 
the best quarter erf Berlin, during the winter months, will 
not deem the price demanded for a similar dwelling in 
Borne extravagantly dear; and if a house be taken for the 
whole year, the rent is considerably lower, for only half as 
much is asked for the summer as for the winter months. 

Eingle apartments may be hired, as well as houses of 
every size; and all are provided with carpets, sofas, an 
ample supply of kitchen utensils, delf ware, and even plate. 
Most rooms have tire-places ; hut during cold winters, should 
these not suffice, an iron stove with a flue is easily put up : 
ill smaller apartments, a large <!hai’(;o»il j)aii — t/cr ■^ranrrr, 
or der caldcro — filled with n^d-hot charcoal, niai otiiiiis the 
necessary warmtli. 

The houses are comfortably and even handsomely fm- 
nished; and should any iuhlitional hixurics he reijuired, 
the upholsterers in Koine, as amongst ourselves, let out 
every kind of fiimitoo on hire. 

The Boman house-gear, which is more massive than 
our own, pleased me much. 'Hie largo iron beds, almost 
j,is brbacl as they are long, <ire very convenient, witli their 
net or gauze coverings which hang down from a ring fixed 
in die ceiling; and, being rolled up during the day, are let 
down at night, inclosing the whole bed Avithin their light 
folds, and forming an eflectual defence against the attneks 
of flies and of mosquitos. The tables, Avith their heavy 
marble slabs, die little Avashing-stands in the form of an 
iron tripod, each has its.OAvn peculiar advantage and suita- 
bility; and the cotton stuffings of the mattresses and pillows 
are necessaiy in this climate, where it would he difficult 
during the wann Aveather to guard hair mattresses from 
the attacks of moths. 

Strangers who come to Borne unprovided Avith seiwaiits 
need have x|,o difficulty in being comfortably supplied 
with their daily meals. Throughout ahnost all Italy, the 
men whom you engage as attendants are equally skilful as 
cooks, and perfeedy understand how to fill both offices. 
Dinners of every kind and description may also be pro- 
cured at any hour of the day from ffie ^eai reataurmiU, and 
are sent to your house smoking hot, on little' miniature 
ovem,or, finidlj', the materials for a modest noonday meal 
, nnPIfi selected from the bill of fai-e which a seiwant ffiom * 
one of the hotels will bring yon every morning, should you 



prefer flmt mode of supply. In iidditioii to tliis, tlte 
Bertini, and Nazar i coti‘ee-hou«cs, and the r<*stmraM on the 
Spanish Steps, ai’o places where men can dine very com*' 
fortahly, and whert‘ it is common even for ladies to resott 
when escorted by a gditleman. 

Cotfee can be i^rociired in the morning from the coffee* 
houses, and is KeiTed in veiy good style, with the necessary 
acc(>iiipaninu3ntH of white bread, butter, and whatever ad 
dition the tawsfce of each individual may require. All these 
tilings arc neither dearer nor worse than in other places. 
W(i were always supplied with excellent butter, as well as 
milk and cream, it has a singular a])pearance to see die 
cows }uid goats of an evening led ihi’ough the streets, and 
pausing at eveiy bouse, so that the needful supply of milk 
is til us brought fresh to your very door. This is probably 
(imie ill order to obviate the possibility of its turning sour 
during the hot season, while caiTied from the neighbouring 
jnistures to the town. IVa, every sort of English sauce 
and delicacy, as well as foreign wines of all descriptions^ 
Hi e to be liarl at the English shops on the Piazza di Spagna. 
Tlun’e are butchers’ shojis in Home as in our own conntiy, 
excellent pastiy, and delicious fruit. In short, 1 do not 
know of any want which may not easily be supplied in 
Jbmie: even breweries are to be found there, where very 
good beer may be procured. Vegetables, it must be owned, 
are of very inditi'erent flavour, and the bread is by no naeans 
goo<l : we did not like eith<*r the little white loaves ( pa^ueUe ) 
or the common bread. Both are in general heavy as well 
as tasUdess. At last we discovered a kind of brown bread, 
pa'ne casevaceio, in some degree resembling ammunition 
bread, or the coarse AVcstphalian lye bread, which we found 
mor«^ palatable. 

We liad heard much of the lunioj’-ance arising from oil 
being so universally used in Italian cookery, but I cannot 
say that we found much to complain of* on that head. Oil 
is chiefly used in die prepomtion of fast-day dishes — 

— -which aa’e alw'ays placed on the table in company with 
othei' dishes more suited to a stranger’s taste; and, besides^ 
the oil in this country is so veiy pure and delicate that it 
does not impart the slightest unpleasant flavour to tlie food. 
I once saw our landlady take oil for her salad out of the 
very same jar from which she filled her lamps. 1 tasted it 
out of curiosity, and foimd it excellent. 
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My host, 'Who was a native of Borne, and a book-keeper 
in a respectable mercantile house, lived on the floor abovt» 
us, in a very small suite of rooms, together witli his wiJe, 
her sister, and the children of the latter. The whole family 
were well-looking. The extreme simplicity of their mode 
of living often astonished me. In the morning, their cof- 
fee was brought to tliem from a neighbouring coffee-house ; 
at one o’clock they had their dinner, which always con- 
sisted of a single dish either of meat or fish; and about 
seven in the evening they partook of the cena, or supper, 
generally consisting of salad and cold meat; but at botli 
meals there was also an abundant }>rovision of wbitc bread 
and wine. Soups, cooked vegetables, or those made dishes 
which are so common amongst ourselves, I never once saw 
ser\^ed up to them. 

The general house-door is left open both by day and by 
night. Small, light locks protect the doors, wliich ck)se in 
each separate floor; and neither I nor any of my accpiain- 
tanees in Borne were ever robbed of the smallest thing. 
During the whole course of the year I rcsid(‘d there, I never 
had reason to complain either of my sen^ants or washer- 
women, or of any of the workmen whom I had occasion to 
employ. They asked us a moderate ])rico for their semces, 
and everything they did was well done. 

The relation of the lower to die higher classes in Borne 
pleased me particularly. There is nothing servile in their 
bearing; and tlie remarkable purity of th(3ir language aud 
fprms of ex])ression makes tlie distinction of ranks less per- 
ceptible than amongst ourselves. A woman whom we en- 
gaged as ladies’-maid always spoke of her husband as “ uno 
hravo giovineT and said to me once, at a time when I used 
to keep some of our dinner hot for her on account of her 
being poorly, '^Riugrazio lei della sua atterizionc per me"' (I 
thank you, ma’am, for your attention to me). The lowei' 
cltisses here always expect to be treated witlj courtesy and 
respect by those whom they sen^e; but they, in return, treat 
their superiors with deference : not with abject, hypocritical 
ser\'ility, but witli free good-will and kindliness. The 
Italians, though crushed and debased by outward circum- 
( .stances; are at heart a free and noble mce. 

The dirt of the stairs, floors, and court-yards of the 
houses inhabited by Italians was, I must say, very dis 
pleasing to me. Wiatever trouble one may take with 



them, or howe^ er tlioroughly you may get them cleaned 
by youi* own sen^ants, in a lew^ hoiu’S they are as had $$; 
ever. Added to this, die staircases of private houses are at 
night either badly lighted or not at all so; and in order 
to avoid the unpleasant consequences which this double 
evil might produce, we were . obliged always to make our 
own servant accompany us widi lights, both when we visited 
our friends of an evening, and on our return to om’ own 
dwelling. I’lic only theft which 1 lieard frequently com- 
plained of was that of the little lamps which hung here and 
tliere upon tlie stairs loading from the entrance-hall into 
the interior of the dwelling. That on my own stairs was 
carried off more than once. As I w^as one day mentioning 
this to an ecclesiastic, who chanced to complain of the 
darkness of our stairs, he rejilied witli a smile, “ Oh, signora! 
it is only because you do not know how to manage die 
diing properly that you have been robbed. Get a common 
little picture of a saint to hang up behind die lamp, and 
that will be a better pi’otection to it dion all die defences 
and fastening,s in the world. No one would commit a sila 
against the saint for the sake of a paltiy little lamp like 
diat, and perchtuice you might win for yourself a patron 
saint in Paradise into the bai*gain!” 

The only articles which are dear in Rome are materials 
for dress and hackney carriages. The necessity for the 
latter is also much felt on account of the great size of die 
city, and the distance wdiich must consequently be ti’aversed 
in order to visit the different points of interest. 

One thing wdiich I found hopeless difficulty in learning 
was the right wny of opening wine buttles, the contents of 
which are only protected by means of oil from the influence 
of the external air. The wine in Rome is contained in 
round flasks with long iuhtow necks, die lower part of the 
flask being entirely covered with wdeker-work. A piece of 
tow is suspended around die neck of the flask, and with 
diis the mouth of the vessel ought to be carefully rubbed 
before pouring out die wine. The most practical hands, 
however, cannot succeed in doing diis so effectually as to 
prevent the first glass of wrine being invariably mixed, with 
oil; ,a^d this, I may say, is die only domestic inconvenience 
I met with, for which 1 could not discover any necessity to 
exist either in the circumstances of the countiy or in di^ 
climate. 
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Foiself ners {iforesUeri) Is tJie iiame bestowed by th e people 
joR all ^bo are aot Italians ; and in the tone with whicii 
tbey utter this word there mingles somewhat of the con* 
t^pt with wliich an ancient Boman might have spoken of 
the barbarians. But, in addition to the stranger being to 
the people he is also, in their eves, once for all, 

En^lvihmmt which is only another word for a heretic. 
In ai^tiinin, however, tlio arrival of these heretics is ear- 
nestly desired by the peojde of Rome as are the hr^t flight 
of s'wallows, which foretell the approach of spring, by a 
suflioring invalid, A lai’ge portion of the aniddling classes 
ha Home live by the strangers. 

These lattei' generally begin to arrive in Rome aljout tlie 
naonth of October, and leave it after Easter. The fullest 
and most animated time is from Oliristmas-tide to the sea- 
son of the eaniival, and to th(i close of Passion-week: after 
this, tl%© quarter of the city chiefly iiihabited by strangers 
widdehly assumes an empty and deserted appearance. 
Persians and window-shutters are closed, trunks are being 
mouded at ©very saddler’s in the city, and daily do the 
Piazza di Hpagna and the Passeggiata become more silont 
and deserted. 

, Most prominent amongst the foreigners are the innunic- 
rabjie tribe of iSiiglish people. In tlie morning you meet 
tWhi in the galleries and amongst the niins ; in the after- 
noon^ on the Promenade. Evei^where they are to be seen, 
men and women, parents and countless children, in suitable 
and commodious travelling garb, with “Muiray’s Hfmd- 
tjsqok for Italy,” bound in red morocco, in tlieir hands, ac- 
aordisBg to which they duly see, praise, and criticise. Wo 
of course, only speaking here of th© great mass of 
J^gllsh people, who tnwel without any feeling of real in* 
tenest in tlie subject, often without any fitting education 
anSl culture, but simply eiflier to 1^ able to say they ^^have 
mn or eke because *they can live more 

ahly at home. English people of this des^aip- 

tlon are tfee plague of all the hotels in Switzerland and 
Italy: ©verywfitere you find them bargaining, finding fault, 
V and possessed with a true Berserker rage'*whcn they set 


about sight'Seemg. A Geiman arti^ related to m6 
expense to followmg anecdote:- — 

His former master, Paul de, la I}bo}ie, came to 
and in company witli a cicmviie set oUt to visit tlie moat 
reimu'kable sights in tliat city, at tlie same time requesting 
his ci-devant pupil to accompany liim. The friends, en- 
gaged in animated conversation, did not notice tlirongh 
what sti'eets tJjo coachman was driving them. Suddenly 
the cjuTiage stopped, and tliey found themselves on a flat 
open plain near one of the gates of the, city,, where neither 
any })eauty of scenery nor memorial of the past offered any 
temptation to delay. 

“What is to be seen here, my friend?” inquired He la 
Pfcoche. 

“To the best of my knowledge, .sir,” replied the 
“I believe there is little or nothing to be seen; but all 
English people drive Inu'e.” 

, This anecdote precisely exemplilics the manner in which 
the uncultivated portion of English travellers set about 
sight-seeing; often, by their senseless criticisms or cold 
indifference, sadly marring the pleasure of those who are • 
seeking really to enjoy the creations of art or of nature. 

If, however, one would forget these “barbarians,” one 
niiist see the English when, in tlie morning, they ride forth 
to the chase on the wide Campagna. Both men and 
women are there : the former in tlie I’ed uniform of tho 
hunting club, the latter in riding liabits, with round hats 
and black veils. Old men and matrons drive to the “meet” 
in their carriages. A handsomer or more noble-looking 
race of pe;ople is seldom to be seen; and one rejoices to find 
people thus turning for a time from Hie refinements of 
social luxuiy to tlie more simple and healthful pleasures of 
nature. 

Although there were many Bussians in Rome during the 
winter of 1845-b, when they were awaiting the expected 
arrival of the emperor, yet, as a nation, they were scarcely 
distinguishable. Having chiefiy received their culture from 
strangers, the stamp of national character is almost entirely 
obliterated in an educated Russian, and no peculiarity of 
manner or habit distinguishes him from those around him. 
The French, likewise, are almost lost in the surrounding 
crowd; and, next to the English, tlie Germans, with whom 
the Scandinavians also may be classed, stand forth most 
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ptomitteatly; partly prahaps because, being of northern 
race, nnsre atron^y than do the French with 

thedat&'aikdhai^Ihfliane. Amongstthe English, French, 
and limsians, on6 sees nUmost as many male as femal<*. 
traveltes; amongst the <5en]aans, the former arc by far 
the most numerous; for in Germany it is not so conim<ni 
to iapavel ■without a special aim as it is amongst other na- 
tions. A German travels for the sake of his health, or i'>i' 
the purpose of study; only a feAv of the more wealthy with 
a view to tiieir own amusement. Englishmen, on the con- 
trary, who find it more expensive to live in their own 
country than in a foreign land, and Russians, who find 
they live better abroad than at home, wander Sv,uth wards 
with their wives and children, and often make Italy their 
sojourn during many years; whilst a German would liardly 
make up hh mind to absent himself during so long a tim(‘ 
from his fatherland. When we consider the inode of life of 
the various nations who make Rome a tomporaiy resideiu^e, 
we dnd that tlie English and ]<Vench are, on the whole, 
more at home in Italy than the Gtj^’mans. Their habits 
and the hours at which they partake of their meals har- 
monise better with the customs of the country. Both 
French and English eat a hearty breald’ast; and, like the 
Italians, partake of their chief repast about the hour of 
sunset. In accordance with this division of the day. llm 
public galleries and museums are open from two o’clock in 
tlie afternoon until five; the theatres commence about eiglit, 
and. last until near midnight; the hours of promenade are 
betjween tlxrec in the afternoon and the ringing of the even- 
ing bells which sound forth the “Ave Mai'ia.” Then all 
save the Germans hasten home to their evening meal. 
These last prefer dining at two and taking their suppers at 
eight, and are in a state of continual haste and discomfort, 
from tlieir anxiety to reconcile tlie interests of art and tlic 
requirements of liunger. 

The English, sparing no expense, perfectly understand 
how to provide themselves ■with all their home “comforts,” 
oven in a foreign land. In all the hotels tiiroughout Italy 
1^0 people are prepared for tlie reception of the leordrinhing 
northerns. In Rome, there are shops on the Piazza di 
Spagna in which tl>ey can find an ample supply of the 
sauces, and wines to which they are accustomed; an Eng- 
lish \)ook-shop and reading-room supply them with every 



new literary publication* They have seveiral, 
and are in frequent and close communication mtib hoiu#* 
On Sundays, old and yoimg, men and women, may be 8^u 
proceeding to church, their tourists’ garb exchanged 
Sunday costume, and the red hand-book for a sobtf^ 
coloured prayer-book. ' ; 

They have dogs and horses in abundance, and the Cam* 
pagna affords them an ample field for the pursuits of the 
chase. When, a few years ago, a nobleman broke his neck 
and was killed at a steeple-chase, the pope, in tender care 
for th(5 safety of his visitors,, forbade tliis species of diver- 
sion. Th(‘. Kiiglish immediately declared that, if they were 
subjected to this sort of restraint, tliey would quit Kome in 
a body ; and the poi)e, not wishing to drive away tlie mi- 
gi-atory birds who dispeiscMl so much gold amongst his 
subjects, graciously yielded to tbeir wishes, at tlie same 
time playfully observing, tliat he “would concede to tliese 
English lords the fi eedom of breaking their own necks just 
as they pleas(^d, even in his dominions.” 

France leaves a vofy favourable impression on the mind 
in Kome, from the care witli which she has provided for 
her young artists. In one of the most healthy and beau- 
tiful situations in Kome stands the Villa Medici. Over 
the balls, which are the old heraldic insignia of the house 
of Medici, stand disi>hiycd the French arms, ■with the de- 
vice, Toils les Fratu^ais sonL egau^ devant la loiT 

The Villa Medici, with its splendid palace, its beautiful 
garden, and incomparable wood of evergreen oaks, is the 
French Academy of Arts in Kome. It is inhabited by the 
director and the students, who are hoju’ded gratuitously, 
and are provided with ateliers and a collection of plaster-of- 
Paris (jasts, the equal of whicdi it -would be hard to find in 
an}" other countryr The gardens and the collection are 
open to the public, and tlie wdiole establishment is con- 
ducted on a footing wdiich bears witness to the liberality 
of a great nation. When one sees, on the other hand, how 
very little care has been bestowed upon the German artists,, 
by their governments, wdiat exertions they have been com** : 
pelled to make in order to raise a sufficient sum to erect, a 
building where they ciin both meet together and also e:!^\ 
hibit their paintings, one feels how necessary nation^" 
union is to tlie formation of a great and self-subsistent 
pie. Such a nation can, of coui’se, do far more to forwm’d' 
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the mterests of as well as of indi\idual artists tlian ai\y 
of the two-aaE 34 ^thiity separate monarchies of Gerniam’ can 
ever hope to achieve. Austria alone follows the example 
of Franoe in this respect, by providing some of her artists 
with a home and ateliers in the palace of her ambassador; 
whilst the pensionervS of the other German princes only 
receive about tliree hundred dollai\s to assist them in their 
studies. 

Borne is very badly supplied with German books and 
newspapers. It was during the winter of 1840 that tlie 
first German bookshop was. opened. Its owner, u, W'est- 
pbalian, soon, however, gave it to be understood, that his 
chief care as a good catliolic Avould be to provide for the 
German scholars of the Propaganda, liud that lu had, in 
fifcct, been stationed at his ])resent ])ost foi* that veiy ])ur* 
pose. There was, consequently, little or nothing to he 
seen in his shop save devotitiiial hook.s of one unifonn 
tendency, tmd a few . archfeological writings: so wo \vere 
obliged to (?ontent ourselves witli the scanty su[)ply of 
hooks which we, together with some of our friends, had 
brought for our own perusal, and which we all gladly 
exchanged amongst each other. 

The German artists, it is tnie, possess a library, which 
owes its origin chiefly to the gifts of various strangers ; but 
it contains no new publications. This library' has, howen er, 
of late received a considerable addition, through the nmiii- 
ficehce of the King of Prussia, who bestowed upon it a 
portion of tlio numerous collection of books beloiiging to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who died in Home. 

The only German newspaper which finds its way to 
Borne is the “Augsburg General Gazette" [AUgememe Zci> 
tu^ng). This forms the German travellojr’s only medium of 
communication with his fatherland; and it is llicrcfore no 
marvel that artists who reside long in Italy become gra- 
dually altogetlnu* alienated from their native countiy. The 
vmous religious and political movements in Gennany are 
only presented to their minds through a pale, and too often 
distorted, medium; and I am i>ersuaded that the conver- 
sions to Romanism which have taken place amongst the 
Germans in Italy are rather to l>e attributed to their total 
isolation from tlieir protestaut fatherland than to tlie innate 
might of Catholicism itself. 

The different foreign nations in Rome have but little 
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iiiter<;ourse with each other Tho amtoct(wy of each 
couritr3% frequenting, as tlu 3 do, tlie houses of the Bomeai 
aristocracy, are neoessanly brought into contact with 0B6 
anotJior, but all the other classes of society live much apart. 
Tlie Gerinaiis celebrate their Christmas Eve together; the 
Scandinavians burn their Yule-log ; the Eussians are to n 
certain degree ‘divided by their calendar from all other 
nations, their festivals falling on difierent days from ours. 

At Torlouia’s great ball one meets people of every nation. 
These balls arc the “agia” which the gold knight allows 
the foreigners on their hills. Whoever has- been accredited 
to him is invited to these balls, ,1111 d many amusing anec- 
dotes aixi related of the mercantib' justice with which the 
princfi treats his divers guests, lie himself presents them 
to his lovely and charming partner, a juincoss of the house 
of (b^lojina; and permits them to enjoy eitlier a briefer or 
more jjrotracted conversation witli her according to the 
course of their bills of exchange. Sliould the princess, 
altrach'd by the agreeahility ot‘ liei* guest, unduly prolong 
her interview with a ixjrson of limited moans, Torlonia 
immediately advances with another stranger, and brings 
the convei’sation to a close; by claiming her attention for 
the new arrival, and uttering tlie gtuitly- whispered sugges- 
tion, '"Baata, Therena! haalar 

The lad}" who had been witness to this scene, and related 
it to in(!, could not have been herself a sutleror from this 
arraiigeinent; for, being not only a most amiable and at- 
tractive person, but also one of the wealthiest amongst the 
Eussiaii nobility, she* no doubt, met with a proi)ortionately 
due sliare of courtesy and attention. 

Another ])lace of resort, when; many stningers are to be 
met with, is the house of tin; Ciermaii musician Landsberg, 
who kindly invites to his musical soirees as many as 

his spacious apartments can contain. Geman tSiisic is 
there performed both by proft‘ssors and amateurs, in veiy 
superior style; mid tho lim; (human quartetts for bass 
voices, as well as Beethoven s majestic symphonies, sound 
in our ears as solemn greetings from onr distant home; 
doubty sweet when beard in tlie land of the stranger. 

But Landsberg is not the only (German wlio with 
cordial hospitality throws ojicn his doors to his country 
people. If Germany herself does but little for her children 
in a foreign laud, her }^oiiug students and artists do all tliat 
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in thm lies to provide hospitable entertainment even for 
their wealthier countrymen, who come as strangers to visit 
the Eternal City. 

The artists in Home have lately estahlished a casino, 
which is henceforth to be aiij^plied with German news- 
papers. Every stranger of Gemian race will be allowed 
admission to this CMsiiio on the payniont of a* small entnince 
fee; and during’ the pi’eceding wintta*. balls and conc-erts 
had been given there, at which any deficiency of transal])ino 
splendour was more than c,oini)ensat,od by tlie friendly 
hospitality of the hosts. The ssiloon was decomfed with 
flags painttui by the arthits for the purpose; variegated 
lamps and wreaths of flowers oiiiainenteil the walls. ThtTe 
was no deficiency either of goo<l singers or m wCaried 
dancers; and tlie laurel-wreathed cuj) of union went the 
round of the table amidst fhe joyous voice of mirth and 
song. They were merry Jesti\als, indeed, those artists' 
balls, and will long la' remembered with ph'risnre by thost? 
who can enjoy harmless gaiety thongh coming in simple 
guise. All strangers agree on this j>oint;* namtdy, that 
nowhere can you live a more ])leasant, unrestrained, and 
unshocjkled life than you can in llonn*: foi* this reason, that 
in, Rome you take, the liberty to allow yourself this liberty. 
Most men, and the (xerinans nion^ espcadally, build up 
between tliemsolvos and tJieir nearest neighbours tr)W('ring 
partition-walls of eti(piet4e and ronvemnau behind wliadi 
they iiitn'iich that dignified litth^ nionosyllahlo I in gent(‘ol 
extdtisiveiiess. When, liowevt'r, these partition-walls have 
been duly reared, the I often discovtn-jf, to its vexation, that 
they exclude all prospect of tin.; Xhon, and not only deprive, 
his neighbour, but himself, of the freci an* of heaven and 
the unconstrained power of nummieiit; and yet he is 
oahamed to say* “ My exclusive system was a folly.” He is 
too cowoi’dly to tear down with his own hands the ])artition- 
wall which divides him from his fellow, and thus each one 
continues to sit pouting in his solitary cell, grumbling at 
circumstances and at men iu general. 

In Itome, where people have not time to erect these 
barricades ; where they could s<.*arcely produce their privy- 
councillor titles, red ribbons of the nine different ordtu’s, 
and richly-embroidered uniforms, without exciting n siiiile ; 
there does the original, true-hearted, cordial character of 
our nation stand forth in its tnie light. One of tlic regular 
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nioniiiig occupations of the stranger^ in Eoine a 
abuse this custom is, as at present carried on) is to vilit 
tlio artists in their studios. Such artists as the sculptors 
Wt>lf, Jerichau, Terenxni; the painters Bald, Biedel, 
(.imlitt, and tlje much-honoured Cornelius, are plagued 
])e;v’oml all endurance by idle visitors, who merely waut to 
iill up pleasantly a fe-w vacant hours. They never consider 
that time is the artist’s only capibil; they do not remember 
how invaluable to him, during the short days of winter, is 
every bright hour of simsliinc;; and that many strangers, 
with their idle chat and sensehiss criticisms, not only waste 
the j)r( '-cions hours, but totally untune his mind and jiu' 
upon his feelings. 

Tliese div<}rs elements — ^travellers of all nations, artists, 
siivants, and invalids, who come to Italy in scai'cli of eryoy* 
inent, of culture, and of health — form, like the individual 
stoiu'S of a kalc'idost'ope, the heauteous star, the varied mass 
of strangers, who, assembled tog^'thev in iloine, live in an 
almost constant state of fervid excitement. This is very 
evicb'iit in gerieral society. Om^ knows that this circle 
of human beings, who have gradually become endeiU'ed to 
one, must part from t'acli oilier in the course of a few 
months; one feels that many now valued acquaintances 
will most ])robably never meet again on earth. Therefore 
we make tl>e most of the passing houi’s, endeavour to en- 
joy ea(di other's socit'ly, and to be together as much as 
possilde, 

J tbink that these social iutluences are too little taken 
into a(tcount by pliysiciaiis who send nervous invalids to 
Italy for the benefit of their health. A southern land of 
itself transports the phanhxsy into a hitherto undrearned*of 
world of wonder. The sight of so many noble creations of 
art, the retrospective view opened out into’ the past, all 
combine to stir up eveiy faculty of the soul ; mid however 
peaceful and secluded a life ijkniay be possible to lead 
after some years’ residence in Borne, the//rs^ winter spent 
there must ever be a time of much excitement to the stranger 
who brings thither an o])eu, impassible, and active mihd, 
accompanied by a w^eak and suftering body. 

For one in licaltli, Borne is a place of residence the equal 
of which is not to b^foimd even in Italy itself. ; 
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CimiSTMAS ETE. 

It was the twentv-foiirth of December, and my utter- 
nooix’s walk led me towards tlie Lateran, beneath th(5 noble 
portico of which I stood a while, gazing upon tlu', scenes 
around me. 

Between the modiieval city walls tlm gate of Buii Gio- 
vanni opened wide its portals: jukI liard-hy there stood a 
fragment of the ancient a(pieduct, around whicli w richly 
(K>iled the large slihiing leaves of a durk-greeii ' v\ . From 
the neighhouriiig villa gav<lens there rose u]> towards the 
blue heavens lofty cypress<^s and spreading pines; vhiie be- 
yond the city walls lay outstretched the broad G;uii])ugiia. 
and the soft onlliiies of t.h<3 Alban Hills, the snowy suuimits 
<vf which were steet>ed in purple, closed in the simny win- 
ter-landscape. 

On the right of the I.ateraii, in the porch of llu* Ba])tis- 
tery, were many peasants with their wives and children, 
creeping on their knees up the holy stairs, which no one 
Avould darc^ to ascend in any other mode, as it is sn])posed 
to be tlie identical staircasi* by which the Savioui’ entered 
into Pilate’s judguientdnill. Among the penitents Wf're a 
few citizen's wives, two monks, and an abbot, who was 
carefully wrap 2 >ed up in bis ample cloak. 

A procession of gray nuns, to whom the attendance on 
the fever hospital is entrusted, were passing along, when 
they were obliged to pause a moment and make way for the 
Neapolitan post, which was guarded by an escort of car- 
biniers. At the door of an osterUi stood a group of piffc- 
rari, before the Madonna’s picture, which they were 
greeting with their Cliristmas mxisic. 

The ^rifferari arc slieplierds from the Campagna, who 
come into Home about (Jhrislmas-time with their ])ipes and 
bagpipes, and play before each image of the Madonna a 
primitive but most moving melody. It is, they aibnn, the 
same song with which the shepherds of Judea wfdcomed 
the Saviour’s birth eighteen centuries ago. They may be 
seen from morning till night, of all ages, from hoary- 
hoaded age to early youth, clad in short, brown cloth 
mantles, their 2 )oiiited hats ornamented with bands and 
feathers, and their feet shod with sandals, i)biying their 
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melodies here and tiiere, as ihey were »ow doing near Aft 
Lateral!, allliough a sharp trmnontma maidLe the air bitterly 
cold. Through the midst of tliem were passing some two- 
wheeled cars laden with oil and wine casks, and driven by 
countiymen clothed in brown goatskin dresses, which were 
(tonfmed around the luius by a crimson girdle; apd their 
stiff leather gaiters were fastened -with ten or twelve polished 
buckles. Monks of all nations, whoso several countries 
might be guessed by their varied x>bysiognomies, were 
sauntering slowly along. Amongst them might be ob- 
served black-roh(id Jesnif s, ever to be seen in })airs. An 

('logaiit Englislnvoman was there, acc<>iii|)aiiied by a gentle- 
man wrapped in a tartan ])laid; a gray-headed cm'dinal, 
witli his scarlet mantle, avIjo tottered Iceblv along, escorted 
by his chaplain and sevei’al servants in livery, w’liile tlie 
l)liime«l and scarlet-pandh'd staU'-c-aiTiage followed close 
lieiiiiid. Women and children pivssed around him U> kiss 
his hand and receive his blessing, which, as he was passing 
onward, lie impurted with a gractdiil yet dignihed motion 
of his liaiicL A little' farther down, on our homeward way 
through tlie street of Santa Maria Maggiore, we saw a 
handsomo-lookiug Homan wormui sitting before her door, 
and sewdiig by the last gh^aius of daylight, while another 
w’omaii was binding u]) in tresses her lull flowing hair. A 
3iiendicant friaj' was standing near them with a pinch of 
snuff between liis fingers; and Ml three were chatting 
across tlie slrt'Ct with a (huckster), who was boil- 

ing broccoli and roasting cliesnuts upon a small iron stove 
which stood in the open air. Ever-vaiying jiictures, ever- 
(jhangiiig scenes, passed before us, until the deepening 
Iwiliglit concealed them from our view; and w^e readied 
our dwelling just at the hour when the church bells through- 
t)nt Gennaiiy ring in the joyous (Tiristmas festival. Ko- 
(udlectious of the happy years of rny childhood awoke 
within me; together with*an earnest longing after my own 
home and my own pc'opl(\ Tlie whole charm of Christ- 
mas poetry which had imprinted itself in my soul as a little 
child, now returned in its early vividness and tre.shiiess. 
Cnco again J hearkened to the melodies which the city 
musicians wore wont to play upon Christmas eve in the 
streets of Kuiiigsborg; once again 1 sat with my sisters in 
tke small chamber *of the mtreftol^ anxiously awaiting tlie 
sound of the little bell which was to summon us into the 
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Ibstive and ornamented parlour, wherein stood the spark- 
ling Christmas-tree. Part of my family were still dwelling 
witiiin the paternal home; otliers amongst us were wan- 
dering in distant places ; and 1, all alone, and with a 
saddened heart, was celebrating my Cliristmas festival 
at liom^. 

Among my acquaintances there, hoAvever, was a worthy 
German family, who, amid the Christmas joys of their 
clhldren, were not unmindful of older people. The laurel- 
tree laden with gilded oranges, bore many other presents 
also, suited to persons of all ages ; and we remained ver^' 
sociably togetlier until near midnight, when w:,* set out to 
visit the churcJies w’hich W'Ci*e to be the resort ol' the “faith- 
ful” throughout the night. 

We bad been advised to visit first San Luigi deFrancesi. 
Flaming torelics were burning in its ])orcb, and the whole 
church w^as so bnUiantly liglited ii]), that, on entering into 
it from tbe dark street, its glare w^as oj)pressive and bewil- 
dering to the sight. My (a)mi)anions w^ei e a vc'iy amiable 
Iliissian lady and her brother, wdiose heart w as fully oj)eii 
to the w'ants and miseries of the people. 

Englishmen in black coats and white neckclotlis, with 
elegantly -dressed ladies leaning u})on their arms, wctc 
lounging about to the sound of tlu' ciieeu’ful music, making 
their way unconcernedly througli the <Towd, just as if they 
w^ere in a hall-room. This w'as very inconvenient to the 
Italian w'omen, many of whom wore seated on chairs with 
their prayer-books in their hands, although any attempt at 
devotion there w^as quite out of tJie question. A loud buzz 
of voices, made up of the mingled Imm of- many different 
languages, almost drowned the music by its noise. Many 
of the geiitlemou who w^ere louiif^ng about made incessant 
use of their eye-glasses, and seemed regardless of disturb- 
ing tlie people who w^rc kneeling on the groimd, or tbe 
cripples who, by way of precaution, had gathered around 
the pillars. My llussian friend observed all this witli dis- 
])leasm'e. “(7c mmulit grand monde a tout entratri," said he; 
“ iZ ne laisse 2 ) 0 a meme anx jaiavres assez de place ])our y j^rier 
en 

We were glad to ,escape out of tlie crowd, and glare, and 
heated atmosphere, and bent oin* steps to Ara Coeli, the 
church which stands upon the Capitoline hill. A dim, un- 
.xiertain twilight floated mysteriously throughout the sj>acious 
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Have. The church was searcely half filled. Solitary lamps 
were suspended from the variously-formed pillars, which 
had originally belonged to different heathen temples, from 
whence they had been transported hither to uphold the 
vaulted roof of a Christian church. “ Vigils” were being 
performed at the high altar. 

Whole families of the peasantiy, from the aged grand- 
parents to the helpless babe whicli lay slumbering upon its 
luotbcr’s breast, were gathered together around the ])illars. 
The* lieads.of the little ones were sunk down in sleep, whilst 
tlieir elders wc'ro (dthcr kneeling close to them and rei)cat- 
ing the rosary, or else sitting on the ground in silent medi- 
latioii. A solemn stillness prcvailcil throughout the church, 
llie hell for divine service ringing clearly beneath the 
vaulted roof, and imniediatelv afteiwards the cloister clock 
struck twelve. 

The iiioruing of Christmas liad begun, and tliat day was 
('elebrated on wliich light liad arisen upon Uie earth, and 
wh(ni the Saviour appear<*d, who, throiigli His own dcatli, 
)jad “brought life and immortality to light.” 

In ojie of the darkest conicrs of the church, there hung 
against one of th(‘ pillars a very indifferent pi ctur(3 of Christ, 
wliich was dimly lighted by a single lamp. Upon the white 
robe (.>f the figure was depicted the blooding heart, and be- 
lor(‘. it knelt a poor man cIoIIkhI in rags, and the tall, slen- 
der, noble form of a lady high in rank, with whom we were 
ac(juainted, and whose life liad been embittered by unsjiealv- 
able sorrows. We glanced at eacli other; aii(l each one 
bore within her breast a bleeding heart, and each one had 
to pray ft»i’ strength to live an ea.rnest life, for a star of faith 
and h()j)o to dawn upon om: darkness and shine upon our 
onward way. 


TIIK LOTTO. 

In Home, Sundays and holidays are very strictly oh- 
scived. The churches are well attended, all the shops 
are closed, and labour and traffic of cveiy description are 
suspended. 

The pope alone canies on his mercantile transactions on 
these days of rest; and when every other shop is closed, 
the tohacco-shops and the offices for the sale of lottery- 
tickets are kept open. The Evil Spirit ever works tlie 
hardest when man is idlest; and so niorfe cigars and more 
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lotteiy-tick^fcs , are sold on festivals and saints* days tlmn 
on ajiy others., 

The lotto is in ever}’ respect the countarpart of the old 
“number lottery,” which in Germany also was tlie destruc- 
tion of thousands. The lotto consists of ninety numbers: 
only five of these are drawn. Tlie ganu'stcr holds thr(»c 
numbers, which lie between one and ninety. If the Ihret^ 
numbei’S possessed by the holder of tlie lickets should 
chance to be amongst the five drawn, he Avins the gi’(*at 
prize, of the value of many thousand serali. jf'wo .suceoss- 
iul nundiers win tAvelve hundred ‘ scud i, whilst a singles 
number is almost valueless. Hence it. jnav b<^ perceiNcd 
how A^eiy slight is the chance of gain to tlu* ticket lioiders, 
and how great the adA'antiig(‘. wliicdi mnst accrue to the 
goveiTinieni fi'om this ni(»sl deinorali/ing impost, of wliicli 
tlioy reap the entire ]>rorjts, and AvhicJi tliey conseqneiitly 
seek to render as attvactiAc' as ])ossiblo to the iAui)ulat*i^. 

.Tn every street three or four houses may be seen, Avith 
sigii.s hanging over the dooi‘.s, on Avhicli are inscribed the 
"words, “ J*rnhtlitorio per il lotto." A treble, on Avhich the 
ninety numbers ar(^. exhibited all standing in a row, is 
placed on the trottoir; a pu))pet A\dth a long heard, in the 
costume of a nc'croniancer, diu's.-.ed in a dark r(»h(' and 
crimson scarf, Avith a magic Avmul in his liand, su^ts as the 
guardian of the stall. In the evening it is lighted up; 
and these ]otte;iT-tidiet offices are ke})t open until a late 
hour of the night, and frequented long after all other 
shops ar('. closed. As a ticket may be purchased for a 
couple of hajocchi (about Hd.), the Aery ]>oorest person 
may, if lie he so disposed, stake the pnx^eeds of his hard 
day's earnings on tlie throw of Fate; and, alas! but too 
oflen does he yield to the tenqitation. 

When a man has laboured ten or twelv% hours for it 
scanty pittance, and is returning home, Avoaiy aiul ex- 
hausted, along the brilliant Oorso, to his gloomy and com- 
fortless home, Avith the conAaction that “ to-morrow shall 
be as this day,” and tliat want and hardship must he his 
daily jiortion Avhile life shall last, his heart sinks Avithin 
him, and the gloom of night OA'evshadows his soul. Sud- 
denly a bright liglit flashes before his eyes. He tmnis his 
head in the direction Avheiice. it comes, and sees the necro- 
mancer Avatchin^oA^er the ninety numbers of the lotteiy! 
A wild hope takes possession of his breast, and for the 
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vlmice of wealth he barters the food which hk 
will cry for on tlie morrow. 

The lotto is quite a passion amongst the Italians, and I 
have myself more than once had proofs how completely it 
engrosses all their thoughts. One amusing mstance of this 
1 will now relate. 

My breakfast -was brought to me every morning from a 
neighbouring cq/V?, and placed on the table in my sitting- 
room, whilst I was still in the adjoining btjd-room. On 
hearing the waiter enter the apartment, 1 had occasionally 
(railed out to ask liiiii what kind of weatliea* it was; and 
hence ho s(»on began to consider it his duty. when. he laid 
the tna-tmv on tln^ table, to eoinmuuicah’ to me in aloud 
tone this int( 'resting information, without my taking the 
trouble of asking for it. Ti(' would sometimes call out, 
"" tetupo, sif/num! ' sometimes, ficlrocaofio," or lira 
vtoito," Sie. One nionung, after lejmiig the I’oom, he turned 
back, and C'vied out, si fa it fpccoror (To-day the 

lo'tteiy will be. drawn.) I can st'arcely describe how comi- 
cal, and, at the same time, how signilnamt, this trifling 
circninstaiice appeared to me. On another occasion, I 
said jokingly to the woman who came to do our house- 
work — 

Vddmna, I have been dreaming all night of flowers: 
what can that mean? ' 

“ I must refer to the Smorfia to know tliat,” she replied. 

“ The SiHorjid! what is that?” 

“You do not know what the Smorfia is? How do you 
then manage in -yoKr c(jiiutry to fliK.l out the right num- 
bers for the lottei'Y? The Hmorjia is a dream-hook, which 
guides you in choosing your numbers.” 

“Have yon a Hmorjia T' 

“ Of course! every oiui has one of them, just as certainly 
as they liavo a mass- book: hisojua aver ?c/nt”{one must have 
one). 

1 begged her to bring me the hook. H<5r husband was 
a >5eapolitau, and it was in Naples that his Hmorjia had 
A been purchased. Under the strict rule of the censorship 
and the protection of the Neapolitan government was this 
dictioiuuy of folly published and circulated among'st the 
people. * 

Nor is it even a mere insignificant pamphlet, but a good 
thick octavo. The title ran as follows : “Nuova Smorfla 
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del Oiceoco del Lotto di Giuseppe llouieo di Luco.” 'J’his 
■was tbe sixth edition, printed in J889. 1’he copyright of 
the work is secured to the author. A notice on tlie, titlo- 
jiage is as follows: “According to the niles of the <\\i^ting 
laws, and in ol>edience to the royal ordinances, the prese nt 
book is placed under the protection of government ; aii<l 
every copy which. does not I)ear the author’s signatui’e will 
be considered to hcdoiig to a pirated edition, and the ]>ub- 
lisber will be prosecuted accordingly.” 

The book coinmt'nces with an a.<l(lvess tf) tbe (lilflttnfti 
of the lottery^ in which tin*, gn^jd vahu' and iin ai iabie ci'<'- 
(libility*of the Snxniin are elcarly den>onstrat<‘d. 'riieu 
commences the dictionary, wbi<-l) runs as fo]]t>\vs: -‘Ailv: 
Abate ser:oJnri\ 0: Abate retjohtrr. d; Abate af ma/essiinie. 7'*; 
Abate marttK HJ,” Ac. N<'xl. come, tirst, ihe ^l<^nda^s on 
whicii it is lucky to play: s<‘c()'iidl\ , the (.ioldcn K<y. (»r 
tjie ti’ue, treasure of FojTunatus. 'J'he last chapter emn- 
nieaices as follows: “By means oi‘ ibis ]>n-‘(’ious book, 
every one who is possess<Ml of a small sum of money may 
acquire great riclu's. Of this truth 1 am myself a 
inarkable exomt)liti<.*atioii.” A similar strain of folly runs 
through tbe Avliole hook ; and 1 think it is impossible for 
any unprejudiced person to read it without iieoling a strong 
emotion of indignation against tln^ existing governments 
of Italy. They are not satisfied with plundi'ring their sub- 
jects by means of tliese lotteries, and ])lunging tlu^m into 
depths of misery from which they should strain cm^tv 
nerve to rescue them; or >vith shutting out from tlii'in, h\ 
means of the <*ensorship, evmy channel of enlightenment: 
they must also eonfer privih'ges uj>on hooks which sys- 
tematize tltis fraud, and cast a y<‘t <lenser gloom ovm- th(‘ 
night of superstition in which tlnur ])eo])lc- a, re sunk. A 
duty is laid u])on (ncry article imported from one Italiiin 
to another, just as if each was to the othoj* a land oi' 
aliens. The sevei'al states are distinct from each other 
so long as the interests of the people alone ai’e coiicenied ; 
hut, to forward a system like this, fraught with e^'il to their 
subjects, die Italian princes unite together heart and hand;* 
and, although it is impossible to purcliase in Home a yani 
of Florence or Neapolitan silk which has not been heavilv 
taxed, you may ^e adveilised at every corner, “ To-day 
the lottery for Tuscany will be drawn;” “Tickets for the 
lottery at ljucca may this day be procured until midnight;” 
“ The drawing of the Neapolitan lotteiy terminates to-day.” 
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How can any ruler answer for it to his own conscience to 
l>erniit siicli a system of juggling and fraud to be carried 
on foi* his owTi benefit? 

I had often intended to be present once at the drawing 
of the lottery-tickets, which takes place in public. The 
<l<‘sired occasion jn-esented itself on the 17th April. 

On the .Alontc‘ Oitorio stands a l-arge palace, which be- 
longs to tht^ government. Its balcony was on this day 
Imng with })nvple/and ornanieiited with gold lace some- 
what taniishcfl. It was shaded by a scarhjt canopy from 
tlic h(^a,t oi the mid-day sun, f(n‘ twelve o'clock at noon is 
flji- lionr f ixed for dm wing the numbers. 

A cnovd ol ])eo])le W(n*o assembled in the square in front 
<‘f palace: workmen, caMfirri. ])easants, fruit aridvege- 
table selh'rs; l>nj, tJie greahu’ number of those present 
looked more ragged iiiid ill-fed thmi the generality of their 
own class. School-hoys and street urchins might be seen 
'•lamhi-iMiig n]> the. pe.desial of th(* obelisk which adorns tho 
centre oi‘ tli(' .s()UM.r<*. A [)air of country })riests or school- 
jnc^lci’s stotul chatting witli their neighbours in assumed 
iaditference; hat it wa^^ at the same lime evident that tliey 
were tle('j)ly iah'H'sted in th<^ n'siilt of the lottery, lu the 
mean while, little hoys went about ottering for sale preserved 
]>uinj>kins and gi’een almonds, which helped the more youth- 
ful portion of llu* crowd to pass away tho time during the 
long inter\ al of d(.'lay and ex]>ect}ition. 

r^lost (»f the boys had probably only come there as spec- 
tators. They amused themselves as ia a theatre, giving 
lohcns of im]>atieace. and calling out for the fun to coni- 
aietice. 'Fo them it was all mere pastime; but the older 
])er''niis j)rosont were still and silent, and their .counte- 
nances w^‘j*e expressive of ever-growing anxiety. 

About a (iuiirter before twelve the directors of the lottery 
stepped forth into the balcony. A laoiisiguore, in his pur- 
ple robe, was the loadijig actor in the scene: he stood ia 
tile centre., whilst twi) men dressed in black stood one at 
each side* of him, and a boy in the white frock of the Domi- 
nicans completed the gi*oup. At last the clock struck 
twelve*, and a loud shout of joy burst from the crowd of 
iirchiiis assembled in the square. A tioiirish of trumpets 
from the balcony announced that the drawing of tlie tickets 
was about to commence. One of the men dressed in black 
counted' out the ninety numbers in succession to the ihon- 
signore, who, after repeating the number in a loud tone to ^ 



tlie t><fe©r man dressed 
in bla<s3i:> who placed it in a casket. This pi?6oess occupied 
a cons^iderable time. The impatience and anxiety of the 
crowd became each moment more intense. In the ease of 
many, a whole future was at stake : an exdiange from a life 
of want and miseiy to one of ease and abundance seemed 
to lie within their very grasp. 

The ninety numbers now lay in die silver casket. The 
cardinal closed the lid and handed it to fiis neiglibour, wh(^ 
raising the box on liigh, shook it so violently that the tickets 
might be heard %) rattle against each otluM*. A det'\» sileiricct 
in the jncan time reigned tliroughout the whole of the 
densely-crowded square. 

The little Dominican ste}>ped forward; the cardinal 
made the sign of the cross over his head, for eveiythiiig in 
Borne is done under the sanction of that sacred synihol: 
even the lottery is here deemed a Christian institution! 
The youth now put his hand into the casket, drew out 
the first number, and handed it to the inonsigiioi'C, wh(» 
cried out, in a voice of tlimider, “ One-and-tweiity !” .( 

turned my head towards the j)iazza, to J(K)k at tli(^ assem- 
bled crowd. Almost every individual there held a ticket in 
his hand, and every countenance wore an expression of 
anxiety. 

Five times was tlje sign of the cross repc^ah'd over the 
young Dominican; live times did the trumpets sound, ei’e 
the fateful numbers were drawi and called aloud by tht.‘ 
monsignore. The countenances of the throng ef gamesters 
in the mean while grew even darker and darker: not in t)m 
angle countenance did I see an expression of joy and hope: 
not one man or woman held uj) his ticket in a transport of 
delight as a pledge of good fortune and prosperity! Ami 
when the last number was draAvn, and the well-])aid direc- 
tors Stood laughing mid talking togmlier in the balcoTiy, 
hundrecls in the square beneath turned away witli disap- 
pointed hopes; hundreds of wretched, deceived, poverty- 
stricken men, whose last bajocco had heoii spent in thus 
enriching their deceivers! 


HOMAN BEGOAHS. 

Begging is a monopoly in Borne, but one less strictly 
guard^ from enci*oachment than the government mono- 
poly of tobacco. 



Sofia (I alia privilc^od*) was <3b>e tsayjto* 

queii% sounded in my ears by old meii» who wor® sus- 
pended at their breasts a brass plate, sUcti as is worn in 
Prussia by the messengers Imlonging to the diihrent courts 
of justice. It is under the shelter of this “tngls’* that theso 
privileged beggars appeal to the benevolence of tlie passers* 
by. They m^c to be met witli in every direction, and are 
not so statioiiaiy as the ])cggiu’s of the Monte Piiicio and 
of the, Spfinish Ste])s, who are in general either cripples or 
deiV)mied persons, and iiniy he seen daily, in often-recurring 
groups, liiiiijg t]ie street from the top of tl|^ Spanish Steps 
onwards to the Preiieh A(!adeniy, and ever crying in tlie 
same pitiful toiu! to tlie 2 >ass(*rs*hy, ‘'Date qindche mm at, 
vostro povero cstnppiatoD (Give souietlimg to your poor 
cri]qde!) 

These words, and tliose of the little beggar-children, 
‘'Mi tntfojo ill fit me. D (I am dying of hunger!), which they 
uttoi', pointing at the same time with their live fingers to 
their open moiiilrs, are two stereotyped forms of speech, 
wlii(di every one in Italy, hears luqieated at least a thousand 
times ov(?r. 

Although the mild climate juid the low lu’ice of inahy 
kinds of food reudei' poverty less wretched and beggars less 
jutiahle tljau in many oilier cojintries, yet the people here 
are in gc'ueral ready enmigli to listen to the cry of the poor. 
Often haA'(‘. I heard rosy-cheeked little urchins, with on 
orange in one liaud mid a jiicce of bread in the other, ciy 
in a most mournful tone, "Mi viaojo ili fame T and yet the 
hajocco oi‘ ihe passer-by was readily bestowed, and 'svithout 
a single word of admonition. ISurly, ill-tempered beggars, 
leady to uttoi’ a cui'sc^ on the hard-liem’ted who turned a 
deaf (jar to their importunate inti’eaties, I have never seen 
ill Italy. 

As most of the fraternity have tlieir appointed posts, 
those strangers who ire<jueut tlnv^o particular quarters soon 
lind themselves on a confidential footing witJi a certain 
hand of beggars. Half-way up the Hpanish Stejis, w'6 al- 
Avays encountered om; stout, well-fed man, whakhad no legs, 
hut could move very quickly on his himds. Avas said 
to he ri(h, and in the course of the preceding year he had 
given one of his daughters a house in the Trastevere as a 
maiTiage poi’tion. This man was the chief of all the l?eg- 
gars on the Monte Piiicio. Every morning and evening he 
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rode on an ass to and from bis own dwelling, and a w^ell- 
dressed hoy acted as his guide. It was said that all the 
beggars on this station were only his subordinate employes, 
to vmoTn he paid a given salary in return for their sejwices. 
I am disposed to j^elieve that there may have b(^en some 
truth in this report; for often of an evening have T seen the 
whole group gather roiuid him with their tin boxes in tlieii’ 
liands, talking and gesticulating with all their might and 
main. 

**Give your poor Ijliud man something!” 

“I have nothing to give.” 

“But to-morrow, signora! to-morrow you will have some- 
thing to give your poor blind maii!” 

Next day the same yjrayer is repeated. The bjind man 
, knows each individual stranger by bis step and A-oice. 

"^Yoii have not given me anything for a long time,” he 
cries. “You promised me something. The weather is so 
lovely, signora, and I can see nothing!” 

The little gift is now at last Ix'.stowed, with a feeling akin 
to shiime that it had benm so long deicired. 

Each of these beggars considers the temtory on which 
he j)Ues his trade as his omi peculiar domain, on which no 
one else has a right to intrude; and I once saw two old 
men cngag<*d in wanii contention at the (Juattj’o Foutane, 
because one of them, a beggar belonging to the Spanish 
Steps, had tres[)assed on tlie ground to which the otlier 
conceiA'od he alone had a lawful right. 

In addition to the cripples, another class of beggars who 
congregate on the Spanish Ste})s are the ciuviari families, 
in groups of all ages, from the grandfather to the infant at 
the breast; for the most part hand.some, well-formed people, 
who ai’e employed as models hv the painters. They come 
•in from the Campagna, wear the costume of the country- 
people, and recei\ c a bajoc(!o from the passing stranger, 
cliiedy for the. sake of their beauty. Not far from these 
beggai’S, and chiefly fed by them, may be seen on the Monte 
Pincio flocks of masteiiess dogs, animals of most mongrel 
breed, whicii|^liave no roofs to shelter them, no human 
being to care for tliem, and which make off an existence 
as well as they can. Some amongst them dart off 
^fuH speed about the hour of noon to the Lepre, where theyy. 
are fe4 with the leavings of the table; others wend their \ 
way at an appointed hour to certain houses and ateliers y 
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when' a few broken pieces are throwTi to them; and in tlie 
evening a long jirocession of them may be seen chasing each 
other across the Passeggiato, on their way to the holes^nd 
hirking-placos where they seek a refuge for the night. No 
one ('ver thinks of fant*ying tlu^y arc mad, or crying out 
that they ought to be shot. They enjoy the liberty of the 
wikleriK'ss in the midst of u civilized city. 'J’he hand- 
somest Ix'ggar ill Koine was a hoy whom we always en- 
<*oiintere(l near the fountain in front of the little Temple of 
Vesta, and who otfered, ewny time we met him, to show^ us 
that temple, the T(*inple of Foiiuna Virilis, and tin; house 
of Pilate, whieh is also known as tlie liouse of Cola ilienzi. 
One of my comiianions had told the boy, more tlnin once, 
that w<‘ were jierlectly acquainted witli all these sites; and 
as he ('ontinued to ]»ers(‘etite us by ])ressing the olfer of 
his services, and 'continually asking us for a bajocco, niy 
friend, half in joke, Ihreateiied liim with his stick. “Ah, 
no! n<»r tlie stick !"ei‘ied the lad; “see the beautiful w(?ather 
and the beautiful toniplol give me then a beautiful hajocc.o!” 
Porc('iving us to smile at this sally, he. saw tlnit he had no- 
thing to (ear, ami began to pour forth a rapid volley of 
nonsense, of which the following words w’ere the ever-re- 
curring refrain : “See, heantiful signora, the beautiful w'ea- 
tliei* and the beautiful temple! 'I'lio gentleman threatens 
me ■with his beautiful stick: wall not you give me a beauti- 
ful bajoeco*.’” 

“ Well, well,” said my (Companion ; “ you shall have the 
bajocco; l)ut first explain to me chiaily^ wdiat are tlie real 
facts of the case as regards this liouse. You sa.y^ it is the 
lious(' of Pilate?” 

“Yes, signor.” 

“ Put (lid von not also call it tlio bouse of Kieiizi?” 

*• ^'es, signor.” 

“ Now, liow’ can it have belonged to Kien/i, if it wus the 
house of IMlate?” 

“ AVliy, signor, T suppose' Kienzi must have hired it from 
Pihit(.‘!” ('xelairned the lad, with so much roguery of (expres- 
sion, that this of itself fully deserved the couplc^of bajocclxi, 
wliieh were duly bestowed upon him. 

We thus see that the Italian beggars are cndow'ed Avith 
their respective' jirivileges from very (litleivnt sonrerCs. The 
most genteel class amongst them are tlie begging monks, 
who profess to derive t/wir privilege from God himself. 

H 
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Next come the beggars who are licensed by goveniment, 
and who are always sickly or aged people, incapable of 
work, and who have just claims on tlie benevolence of the 
healthy and the rich. After tlicso come the unlicensed 
cripples, on whom nature has bestowed the most valid 
privilege of all — utter helplessness and defonaity; whilst, 
bringing u}) the rear of this misei'able band, coiiie that 
large body of beggars who, nnd('r the rule of this wretched 
government, either cannot find work to do, or will nof do 
it when it is provided for them. The latter (dnss :n*e thos(‘ 
against whom tlni indignation of strangers is chicHy di- 
rected; and it must he owned that they air a way la/y. 
troublesome, and imj)ortuiiat(‘ race;. 

■A Visrr TO TflK <;ONVENT (»!• TTUNTTA nm iJnNTl, .\Ni> V 
JKSnT*S SEITMOX. 

Home has the peculiarity of embracing within its Ixmiids 
a multitude of clniracters and of sjioctacles whi('h are so 
entirely heyond nur cognizance, in our ])rotesta]it northern 
laiidh^ diat we scarcely even believe in their CKistence. 
Were a man to he suddenly transported from pj’otestant 
Germany to Roiik', without passing through the interven- 
ing steps, h<; might ivoll fancy himself in a land of dreams. 
Images of saints, monks, cardinals’ equipages, proeo'ssions: 
all these are things whi<'h we hear of all our lives, hut 
never realize until we find ourselves surrounded by tliom 
on eveiy side. 

In Italy, and especially in Home, Catholicism presents 
herself before us in all her gigantic might aiul immutability: 
and well has she known ho\v to adapt lawself to the varied 
wants of ev ery class amongst lier children. 

This thought, occurred to me with pf'culiar force as i 
was one day visiting tlie Comxmt of Trinita chd Mmiti, 
during the lime of the “ ladies’ retreat,” preparatory to the 
celebration of Easter. 

Who aiTiongst us has not read of the practice, so cdTOtnon 
amongst the fashionable Ei-encl.nvomen belonging to the 
court of Louis Qnatorze, of retiring for a time within the 
walls of a cloister, in order to enjoy a temporary season of 
vepose after the turmoil and dissipation of the great world? 

. A retreat for similar purposes is very frequent in Rome at 
the present day, and bears tlie name of eaerckii spiritmli. 
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The season generally devoted to this purpose is that im- 
mediately preceding the lestival of Easter. Leaving the 
Oorso, and passing along the Via di Condotti, you see 
rising heforo you, towering over the Spanish SU'ps, tlie 
stately Convent of Trhiita dei Mt>iiti. Most of tlie nuns are 
Frcneiiwoinen, and chiefly belong to noble families. They 
live according to the rule of Ignatius Loyola, and devote 
their time to thcj education of the young. Their pupils, 
about sixty in number, are all of liigh birtli. in a side- 
wing of the building there is also a day-school for little 
gii-ls iK'lougingto the poorer classes of society. 

It is in this convcnit, which is famed throughout liome 
for tho hi'iuitifiil church music penformed by its inmates, 
that Iho ladies who Avish to ri*tire for a time fronf the world 
observe tln'ir Easter ndreat. A lady, who had herself once 
s})<‘nl a fortnight Avithin its Avails, procured for me the pri- 
vilege of admission to om‘ of these “exercises;” and 1 will 
attemx>t in some degree to convey to othens the imi>ression 
left upon niT mind by the whoh; scene. 

' Aeeompanit'd by a friend, I asemnhal tJi(‘ handsome flight 
of steps which lead to the convent We rang the bell; a 
little sliding whidoAV was pushed aside: a very handsome 
nun y»eeped out, and then opened the door to us. The 
dix'ss of the nuns is less convent-like than among.st other 
orders: tliey Avore black dresse.s, winch hung in loose folds 
around their persons, and were confined at the waist by a 
cord, from whicli depended a rosaiy. A large pelerine was 
closely fastened round the throat, and their heads wCM’e 
eoA^'ered with white coifs made, of thick muslin, and trirnmeid 
Avith sncdi A\ide lamders that their faces seemed almost 
buried beneath their tolds. A long black crape veil hangs 
from the back of the head almost down to the feet, and a 
a silv(‘r cmeihx is suspended from the neck. As tlie 
“ vsercizk) spiritKaW" was not to begin for another hour, we 
had time to visit the church in the interval. It is a 
spacious, airy, elegant building, Avitli a lofty vaulted roof; 
highly-jAolished carved Avood-work, oniamented Avith gild- 
ing, crimson window-curtains, and handsome glass cluinde- 
liers, e.ombine to impart to the whole interior somewhat 
more of a saloon-like than of an ecclesiastical aspe'ct. 

It was past the hour of noon. Ahenevolent-lookingnun 
entered the church, leading vsdth her five little maidens of 
from eight to twelve yeai-s of age, w'ho were i*bout to make 
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their first Confession, They were not clad in the garb of 
the convent, but each, in addition to her ordinary cloth- 
ing, wore a long black veil, and all looked very pale and 
delicate^. 

We quitted the church (fearing that our presence might 
be an intrusion on the young penitents), and entered the 
couvt-yai*(l of the convent, whicli occu})ies a large square 
space, sin rounded witli an open portico. 

Passing along imiumerahle passages, and uy) and down 
many flights of steps, the man who conducted us led us 
into tlie garden, W'bich crowns the suniniit of Monte Pincio, 
and is kept in the same beautiful oi’dei’ as everything else 
about the convent. 

The ]U'ioress, a handsome, fresh-coloured looking w onnin, 
abemt fifty years of age, was walking uj) and down, and 
conversing with the two nuns by wlioiii she was accom- 
panied. 

The li|dy who was with us, and ivho had ])reviously re- 
sided for a brief s]>ace in the convent. aj>])roac}jed the 
superior, and kissing her baud, introduced us to her notice, 
as persons wdio wislicd to be yiresent at tlic religious exor- 
cises which were now about to commence. The supeiior, 
in a friendly tone, bade us welcome, and led the way to the 
cliajxil in w'hich the afternoon service was to lake place. 

But, before I i)i*ocGcd to describe this seiviee, 1 must say 
a few’ w’ords regjirding the mode of life ])ursn({d by the 
ladies during this Easter i-etreat. Tlic time ol’ y)ena.nce 
(if we may venture to call it so) lasts during ten days. Two 
eiiercizii spldtuoli are hedd: the first in Italian; the second, 
about fourteen days later, in French. The ladies live ac- 
cording to the rule of 8t. Ignatius, and a Jesuit conducts 
the exercises. On the present occasion the yjreaclier was 
Padre llillo, u ]\)le: the most distinguished pulyiit orator 
belonging to the order of the Jesuits. I liad already heai’d 
much ol* this man; of his unwearied activity in the cause 
of the church, the untiring endura.iici‘ with which he i)ro- 
sociited the most lahorious journeys in her service, and the 
iu’dent self-devotion wdth which he sacrificed all for that 
which he deemed the cause of tnith. 

Each of the ladies who retire to the convent, for tlie pur- 
pose of devoting a brief s])tu*.e of the year to tliese religious 
exei’cises, occuyiy a neatly-funiisbed cell, ayiyiroyiriated to 
tier use in a building attached to the convent, hut situated 
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in the adjoining garden. This building is only one stoiy 
high, and presents but a mean appearance; it is, however, 
like all the rest of the convent, })erfe(5tly neat and clean, 
and is at this season suiToundcd by roses in full hhK)m. 
The penitents rise early, attend mass, and in the course of 
the day listen to four sermons, tw<» in the morning, and two 
in the afternoon. During the lime t>f meals, which these 
jfensionnairea of the convent j)artake of together, T)ut not 
in the society of the nuns, one nun roads aloud to them 
from the life of some saint. All conversational intercourse 
is foi-hiddcn ; they m’e only permitted to speak for pui'])os<\s 
actual necessity, oj* in reply to a question from the su- 
perior. On the day tiny leave tin' cloister they pai'take of 
Ilnur evening meal together previous to their depai'tnre; 
the nuns sing the scrviiu^ (»f the mass, and the parting ce- 
remony is said to he most striking and imju'essix'. 'I’liese 
jtfiifiionnahrs ai'e all admitted gratuitously; but, should any 
amongst them he able and willing to contrihutc a small 
sum towards tin* exjuuises of tin* convent, their oilering is 
not rejected, which is, 1 think, a very fair and liberal ar- 
rangement. d.’h('i*e wore alt,ogetlicr about forty of these 
temporaiT inmatx's at the period of my visit. 

.Having slated these particulars, I will now return to the 
chapel. ]My snr])rise was gvt‘at, when, on raising the 
heavy curtain whicli hangs before the (Uitjwn^e of every 
Italian church, a glass door Avas ojxuicd, and we entered a 
room so entirely darkcnied that at iirst 1 could scarcely sec 
AAdiere 1 was. By di'grecs, h<»Avevej% my ('yo he(*amc accus- 
tomed to the. gloom, ayd 1 began to distinguish surround- 
ing objects. The chaixd is a long, nari*ow building, 
adonied with gi'ay arabesques on a ])ale blue ground, just 
as any ordinary apartmt'iit might ho. The words, 
aifjino rinces,'' inscribed upon the Avail, are surrounded by 
palm and laurel branches. The tloor is covered by a hand- 
some car])ei. This, together with the white curtains which 
hang Ix^fore the AvindoAvs, imparts an air of drawing-rooin- 
like comfort to the whole apartment, which docs not exactly 
harmonize with oui* ideas of a church. A sim})le altar 
stands at tlie end of the chapel, over which is pla(?ed the 
fim)iirite Jesuit emblem ^f the sacro ca‘nr.'' A erucifix 
stands near the altar, and aboA-e it hangs the ever-burning 
lamp. Adeatb-like stillness j^ervaded the chapel; and this, 
together Avitli the suiTomiding gloom, and the close, sultry 
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atmosphere, produced a most depressing effect upon my 
mind. About forty or fifty ladies were silting or bneeling 
around. They sat on bein'bes, which w^re placed at each 
side of the chapel, facing the altar, and a h-ee passage >vas 
left open in the centre for two nuns, who glided lunselossly 
about, arranging everythmg and leading the new-comers to 
their seats. "When all were assembled, th(‘ su]>erior entoj-ed 
witli four nuns, jo id took her place near the door; the cur- 
tain was let down before the entrance; the heavy wooden 
gates were closed, and all was vet darkei* than heiVm;: it was 
only near the altar that any object, could he clearly distin- 
guished. 

In the course of a few iiionients, a door, whicli 1 had not 
before remarked, o])eiied just behind the altar, and witJi a 
tinn ami quick step Padre J»illo c'ntered. and took his place 
on a seat in ii’oiiT of tli(‘ altan He olfered up the accus- 
tomed prayc'r, to whicli all present listened on their knees. 
During tliis time 1 had an oj)portuni(y of ohseiTing the 
ptfdn\ at least so far as the glimmeriiig lain] flight would 
admit of my doing so. He appc'ared to be a man of about 
forty years of age, and of noble apostolic mien. His hand- 
some protih', on whi(di the light fell strongly iVom the only 
open window, stood out iti well-delino<l outline against tlje 
dark background which the I’e.st of tln^ claqx'l iinsentod. 
His long hair and tlowing heard imparted to liis whole as- 
pect an air of attractive dignity'. 

The ])rayer ended, he (Hnnmcneed his somiori. it re- 
lated to the vocation of siuiie to a s]>ii‘itiial life in the 
retirement of the eluister. ^ 

Tbe^vu/rc'-s manner and deliveiy pleased me inucli. He 
has one of those clear, gentle, sonorous voices, tlie faintest 
sounds of whicli fall distinctly on the ear. lie spolo^ in a 
low tone on the ])i-osent occasion, for he was addrcs.sing 
ladies, to whose neiwes this mode of address was far more 
agreeable than any tluiiidcring and passionate declamation. 

He cominen('.e(l liis sermon by sliovving the nothingness 
of eveiything in this w'orld, and the all-importance of doing 
God's will whilst we lived in it. 

“You are not jdaced in this world, ladies,” be exclaimed, 
“to attend balls and festivities^to daz/le others by your 
beauty and your wealth. No: you are jdaced here to do 
the will of God, and that with an undivided heart. Tiike 
a sheet of paper; wi'ite upon it, *I am here in the world to 
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do God's Avill.’ Keep this tliongbt ever before your mental 
c‘yc; in this thought live, and move, and p€?rform eveiy 
action of yinir Ihxs. ‘But how shall 1 know,’ you will ask 
mo, is tlie Avill of God?’ This is an important pro- 

position, and deiinmds our whole attention. We have here 
to deal more especially witli the question, how are we to 
knoAV wlu'ther an individual is peculiarly (tailed either to a 
secular or a religious life? and wht'lher a momentary in- 
elinaliuii <d{lier for the one or the other may not mislead 
and detudvo us."’ 

Ih' llu'ii proceeded to describe in gni])hic terms the 
happy circle of tlonu'stic duties which a wdfe and mother 
is called to till, and then di‘])ict('d in glowing language the 
su})erioj* sanctity of n life of ndigious seclusion. Viewing 
the matter . IS a lloimin catholie, il was im])ossih]o he could 
have said anything that \yas more excellent, or more en- 
tirely to tilt' point, lie then went o-n to say that all de- 
pended (.m the vocation, on the voiee whicli (-Jod caused to 
speak ill every human breast; lor man himst'lf was easily 
deceivcil vlieii culled upon to clmose his owu path. 

“ hi ytmr case, for instaiict*. co/'c .svV/ao/r,” he continued, 
“you yoursches, your tlaugliters, your sisters, may be lovely 
and liigh-spiriied, witty and animated. You may piahaps 
deem thiit with such (]ualUies a woman is born for the 
world; but in this, beloved daughters.you maybe mistaken. 
Pei'chamo tliis may lx* tin* very woman whom the Lord 
Avill (uill lo serve him in retireimait, foj-eseeing in his wis- 
dom that i'.er peiils in the world would he great; and what 
would it avail her to win favour for a time in the eyes of 
man, wono she to heemne hateful to God throughout eter- 
nity? Another, on the contnay, may think within lierself, 

‘ I am of a, gentle, quiet disposition, cai*e but little for this 
world's ideasures, take no dfdight in pomp or in display: 1 
wall retir(' into a (Convent.’ By no moans, beloved daughter! 
You, ]jerchauce, with ynur gentle and lowly spirit, are tlio 
veiy lu'iiig destined by heaven to shed liapiiiness and peace 
over a domestic circle which will love and bless you.” 

Tlu’ ifaihr then went on to impress, in yet more forcible 
terms, the danger of mistalung our own inclination for the 
call of God. 1 felt that he had some dehiiite aim in view, 
but could not divine vvlu# it was. At length he approached 
tliis aim more closely, mid dwelt on the necessity of seek- 
ing coimsel from a confidential friend before decidhig on 
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such a step. “ But who should this friend be? Not your 
instructor: she may be a worldling; not your mother: in 
her blind love she may mislead you to your souls destruc- 
tion. Not even the superior of the convent you fre(juont: 
she too, although unknown to herself, might be swayed by 
interested motives. One being alone there is, who, un- 
moved by earthly views, separated from the worhl, and mi- 
influenced by its attractions, can have no other aim, no 
other object, save the' salvation of your soul; this man is 
your director!” (il direttoir). Tlie Jesuits tliemselves are 
ill genei’id the directors of all ladies of quality! 

Now, then, we had reac,h(*d the destined goal. lie said 
that everything depended on cho<ising a trustworthy direc- 
tor, and unveiling to him <*vei v secret thought a,nd likhlen 
fold of the lieart, so that he might lie (uialdc'd to judge what 
was for the soul’s licaltli of tlio.se (Mitrusted to his ('are, and 
what was not. He spoke with great earnestness, and there 
was something inexpressibly touching and persuasive in 
the tones of his gtaitle, liannonious voice. His words 
seemed tt> breathe th(! h'nder, anxious synipatliy of a loving 
friend, and his coinitenanc(‘ Ixamiod wuth peaceful serenity 
and joy. 

Tlic h(‘a.t in the chapel was op])ressive. The sdcrr canir 
glistened brightly through the gloom: for the rays of th(‘ 
only lami> whi('h burned wiihiii the sacred enclosun* fell 
with conraujtrated })Owe*r upon this holy though much per- 
verted einhitun. I’fidre *Jiillo closed Jiis address with a 
silent ])i-ayer; again tlu‘ little concealed door la'liind the 
altar 0]>eiied, and noisiflessly, even as he had come, did tin; 
flosuit father disapj»ear. A deej) stillness pervaded the 
whole assembly; all prescuit remained upon their kneels, as 
if uhsorhed in prayer and nuulitation ; a tremulous sigh or 
convulsive soh, bursting from some burdened lujart, iJone 
broke the silence which reigned around. 

The w’hohi s(ufne was opju'essive to my spirit. I longed 
for light and aij‘, and rejoiced fj*om my inmost soul when 
the snperi<n‘ opened the door, and 1 stepped forth once 
more into th<* pure air of (Jod’s biuiuteoiis world. \Vc wan- 
dered about the guldens of the convt'iit for some little time, 
accompanied by the veiy pleasing and polished nun who 
had tlmoughout acted as our gu»e'. Tliese gardens com- 
mami a splendid view^ oyer the whole of Home, extending 
to the Monte Mario in the distance. The lady-penitents 
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were strolling about the garden in silence, this being the 
hour allotted to exercisi; mid relaxation. It seemed to me 
th.'it the greater number \v(T(‘ foreigners, mid tliat there 
were very few Italians amongst tlnau. J. re(',ognized a 
couple of fair young English girls whom 1 had pi'CN iously 
met ill society. Tljey bovred in silence, as they pjissed 
me: and £ could not but ask myself what imiiression these 
young minds would receive from the words they had just 
hoard. What intluence would it have upon their hearts to 
])e told that their dinu'tor was to be a more confidential 
friend, a surer comistdlor, than the faithful, tender mother 
who had watched over tlieir» childhood and shielded them 
in their guileless youth? 

The mm a('(*f»ni})anied us with friendly courtesy to the 
outer gaU' of tli(' cu >11 v(mt. after ex])ressing in kindly terms 
Ik'i* earnc'st. hope that wt* might he h^mph'd one day to be- 
come their inmates during tin* brief season of retreat. 

Wlieii we emerged fj'om the eoiivoiil, walls we found it 
was just tlu^ liour of tlie ('vening promenad('on the Monte 
Jhneie. U’h(' gay and motley crowd of foreigiuM's were 
passing to a,iul fi*o in joyous ]>aiids, and amongst them, 
silent and nnohserved, tln^ students of Tjoyola were also 
taking their evening walk, linked two-and-two togethei*. lu 
black and sobc'r-fashioiu'd garb did these students pace up 
and down near the young dandies and love ly women who 
freepieiit this fashionable' re'sort ; but little do tbat gay throng 
reflect that the'se unnotieu.Ml students are meanbers of a 
mighty and mysterious boely, whose intluence is gi’eat be- 
yond all human calculation, and whose weai)uns are* as sure 
in tlie'ir aim as were the unseeai arreuvs of Aj)e>llo, directed 
to the elefence'less hearts of Niohe's childre'ii. 


TfiK DTSTUTUtlTieiN OF I'lUZF.S IX THE CAriTOL. 

A Distribution e)f Prizes! Tlie image which this ex- 
pressieai conjures u]) before the mind in Geriinuiy is that 
of a laj’ge gloomy hall, of men dressed in black coats and 
weaving a very solemn mien, of Latin speeches and nmuL 
lu joyous Italy, however, every public ceremony becomes a 
festival, and glancing lights and glowing colours ui'ver fiiil 
to add their full <juota of lustre to each brilliant scene. 
Nowhere are these adventitious chai'ms displayed to greater 
advantage than on the occasion of the Prize Distribution 
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in the Capitol : a festival which takes place evoy second 
year, under the direction of the Academy of Fine Arts, and 
at which women as well as men arc admitted as competi- 
tors for die })rizes. On die l*^di of March, the day a})- 
liointed for the ceremony, Ave approached the Cai)itol hy 
the artificial ascent {known hy the name of the (airdonuta) 
leading to the Cfi]»itoL A bright, warm sun stood high in 
the meridian and shed a genial glow around; not a single 
cloud obscured die clear blue sky aboie oin‘ heads; tlie 
colossal figures on th(! stej)s lookinl as though tliey liad 
renewed their youth for the occasion ; and all nature seemed 
so ])regmait with life mid gladness tliat 1 should seance ha\ 
maiwelled had (iven dlt's<^ stone giants, animated hy the 
quickening breath of siaiug, bestirred tlieiustlves into life 
and motion. 

iioman Avomcn, dressed in a brilliant \et not unhcctnuing 
variety of colours, were ivending their steps towards the 
Capitol, leaning on the arms of their malt' escorts. Cliil- 
dren belonging to tlu^ lower class(*s of the Koman i>opulae(‘ 
were ]»laying aromid, and cast a glanct* of curiosity uj>ou 
the passing strangers, whose for<agu s])eecl) attracted tlioir 
notice, but scarcely sufiiced to diveu’t ihcdr attention for a 
moment from the pastimes in wliiidi they wt'rc* engagecl. 
What mattered to a joyous chihl the im})osiitg ccu’emonial 
of the day, or the grave liistoric j-ecolh'ctious associated 
Avid-i the soil, which is to him hut die scene of his diver- 
.sionsV Childnai are die only rejireseiitatives of tln^ harm- 
less, life-enjoying Preaeut. AVo grown-u]) i>eople diink and 
care, fear ami hope; but we no longer enjoy. Our striv- 
ings, our wishes, and our passions, imjiel us onwards so 
swiftly from that Past, which has hut too often ill fulfilled the 
promise of our early hopes, towanls that Future in Avhich 
we yet Itxdt for their aecomjdishment, that we have jicither 
time, nor streiigtli, nor s]>irit left to hold last mid to use 
iiright those little moments Avhich speed so swiftly past 
us, and which wo name the P remit. 

As my compaiu<uj and myself ascended tow’aids tFe Ca- 
pitol, we could not hut feel our attention in some degree 
divei:ted from the brilliant spectacle ju'ouud us hy the recol- 
lection of diose great ev<uits in Ike w'orld’s history with 
which this spot was associated. ' By this way had the con- 
queiur of ancient Home ])assed, in his triumphal course to 
the Temple of Jupiter Cajutolinus, there to offer up his 



laurel crown suid liis victorious tropliies. Here, from these 
veiy steps, had Cola di liienzi harangued the people. Here 
it was that Tasso had heen crowned. Below, on the left 
side of the street, stood the house of ]\Iichael Angelo 
Buonarotti, who had built these stately steps, and sketched 
the plan of the three ])alaces wl)ich now adoni the summit 
of the ('apitolino Hill : the Clapitol, the rala('>e of the Con- 
servatons and ilio Ca 2 )itoliiie Museum. 

The noce^sil y of being ininctiial to an appointed hour, 
however, soon ])rought our meditations to a close; and, 
earthed onwards by the crowil, we quickly found ourselves 
at the (!iq)itol. The flight of steps and the balcony which 
h'ad to tlie great hall, tlie Aula Massiwa. CapitoUua, were 
eovered in with an awning of i‘ieh old tapestry. This im- 
parted a twiliglit gloom tt> tlie ajiproaches towards the hall, 
which enhance<l tenfold tin' brilliancy of the scene within; 
iiiTuniieriible wax tapers shed their lustre over the vai’ied 
groiqis Hsseinbk'd in the hall; and, ev<‘n passing from the 
full hi'ightuess of Ituliau sunshiii<\ the whole enclosure 
seemed radiant with light. 

The hall has a vaulti?d roof, and is of a spacious ohloug 
form. At the u])per end of the aptu’tinent, on a high plat- 
iorm, stands the papal throne, (*ov<;red with crimson n civet, 
and over it hangs a likeness of the reigning popt^ To the 
riglit and left of the throne ar<^ ])la<*.ed the seats intended 
for the memhei*s of tluf Aeadeiny of San Taica. and, a little 
lower «lo\vn, those rc^served foi* the successful competitors. 
]5cneath tJie cfitradc, or platform, and sun'oundod by a rail- 
ing, ai’e placed the benches appropj-iated to tlie senators, 
cardinals, and a few other personages, whose high birth or 
otlicial position gives them a right to he more comfortably 
seated than the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

h’aciug th(^ throne stands an orchestra for the bmid, and 
galleries nui along both of tin* side walls, entirely appro- 
]U’iat(Hl to the use of ladies, who are always to be numhej-ed 
amongst the Kpect!itc>rs at cAcry Boinan festivity. Tluy 
add much to the beauty of the s<'ene; and, truly, the out- 
ward la^aring of the Italians towards the female sex in 
general is so couileous and respectful, that, in ////.spouit of 
view at least, Italy might well he Cidled the Paradise of 
W’omen. 

By the time .we entered the Aula Massinia, all the seats 
in the body of tlie building were occupied, the pjissages 
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were thronged wit^i people, and even the galleries vseerned 
quite Ml. The heat was excessive; and the gentlemen of 
our party were looking anxiously around to see if they could 
discover a good place for us, Avhen two gentlemen, Avho 
evidently had something to say to the arrangements of the 
festival, were kind enough to take a liospitahh^ interest in 
the fate of us poor foreigners, and conducted us to the re- 
served seats in IIk* gallery. 

From thence one conld Avith the greatest ease command 
a view of the Avhole interior of the hall, 'i'he balustrades 
of the galleries were liung with hhuj and scMirlet draperies 
edged with silver, and above them sat a. brilliant cirede ot* 
ladies belonging to all nations, whose blooming loveliiU'ss 
and elegant attijv were shown to the best advantage by the 
splendid illumination shed U])ot) the seem' by na'ans of 
eight gigantic chandeliers. In tlie body of the hall sat the 
academicians in their rich dr(‘sses, Avhich recalled to the 
spectator’s mind tin' Napoleonic unifonu. lied-stockinged 
cardinals, with tlndr crimson liats in tlAcdr hands, (dergy 
belonging to the ditiereut ivligions orders in their varied 
habits, together with ihe ainhassadors of foredgn pt>wers in 
their gala uniforms, presented a most striking and pic- 
turesque (>)m‘nihh\ A grainl overture opem'd the procec'd- 
ings of the day. I’lnai an aeademicinn, standing at Ji 
lecture-desk, and having by his sid(5 the indisp(msable 
em( HHcre, made one of those long s])eeches which are usual 
iti all lands on similar occasions: one of those speeclu's in 
Avhich people do not venture to say anything they wish to 
say, aiid yet must speak a certjiiu appointed time, in order 
that it may st^em as W’ someth ln<f had been said. 

In the midst of this spcecli, to wliich veiy little attention 
was paid, there suddenly arose a slight stir amongst the 
audience, Kvery eye was directed toAvards the seats of the 
cai'dinals. 1 looked in the direction thus indicated, and 
saAV all the canlinals and officials rise from their seats to 
Avelcome a young man, wdio, dressed in a plain hlmdv coat, 
at that moment eiih'red the hall and took his place amongst 
them. This was the Archduke Clonstanline, tlie second 
sou of the Eini)i‘rov of llnssia: a tall, slight yunth, Avith an 
open, intelleetiuil countenance. Ho seated himself amongst 
the cardinals, and, then the Distribution of Prizes com- 
menced. 

The first prize for painting AA"as adjudged to a Ifidy. We 
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had seou her — the only lady — ^take her seat amongst the 
competitors for the prizes. She was no loiifter in fijfst 
bloom of youth, but possessed that noble Homan type of 
form and feature Avliich retains its beauty throughout every 
succeeding stage of life, and is ever dignified and com- 
manding in its as])ect. Her lilack dress and long black 
veil becanie hei' arlmiralilj, and suited well witli her pale 
complexion, luir dark glossy hair, contiiiod around her 
brow by a slight gold band, and her full, thoughtful black 
eye. Wlien lier name was called and she rose to receive 
the diploma, together with the gold medal attached to a 
^iolet ribbon, a loud “7bvT#vf‘ rt‘-ecliocd through the room. 
Tile Italians lU'ver either i^ejoice or sorrow in silent still- 
ness; never will they allow themselves to ho deprived of 
the right of exprc'ssiii'g th(‘ir ])leasure or tlica'r disjileasure 
openly and dcundedly. 'FIk* juesident of tlio academy 
handed the modal to the first cimliiial, in order that he 
might invest tlie fair victor with the badge oi'honour. The 
cardinal, in his turn, ]‘ose from his s(‘at, and passed it to 
the yonug arcluliike, who at first appeared to decline the 
compliment, but at lengtli yielded to the cardinal’s en- 
tivatics, and bestowed the medal on the lady, who curtseyed 
rcs])tictfully and retired. 

There was something graceful in the wliole scene, which 
formed a pleasing iuterruptiou to the dull uniformity tliat 
usually characterises such sccuies. After the reception of 
tlu' medal, the lady, who subsequojjtly I’oceived a second 
prize, took the ctintral si*at amongst those allotted to the 
competitors and then the ceremony i)rf)ceeded according 
to the usual routine. Tl)o cardinals lianded over tlie 
medals to thcMirtists towliom they had been adjudged; the 
favomxMl lecipieiits kissed tlieii* eminences’ hands in token 
of gratitude; and soon the nine seats of honour were occu- 
pied by the uiiic succt^ssful competitors. But the signora 
alone recalk^d in any <legret‘ to the mind of the sj)ectator 
the 2 >i’oud race from whom slie was descended: tlie men, 
whose ages apiieared to vary from twenty to thirty, were 
all plain, aud by no means 2)ossessod cither of a striking 
( >r (lign i tied exteri ( >r . 

The distribution of j>rizes being concluded, the members 
of the academy Ci)mmenced tlic recitakof a sei-ics of original 
poems, ’.riiose who jiave never lieard Italian verses de- 
claimed by Italians Uiemselvcs can form no accurate con- 
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caption of tfee strange pathos, the strong cadence, of their 
recital. The voice rises and falls in such hannonious 
tones, that at last 3*011 feel as though it would lull you 
genti}" to repose. Exceedingly pompous mid grandilOcpient 
things ^ve^e said of the greatness of Koine and the fame of 
the old Italian poets, and loud apjdaiise gr('.eted thes(i state- 
ments of past grandeur and ixmown. 'I’lie last]>oet wht) 
came forward was an old man; his ])oem wfis veiy' long, 
ftiid his voice so weak that it scarcely suthced to fill the 
hall. 

On this occasion ivas disjdayed that hard and unkindly 
disposition ivliicli 1 have so frequently observed ariiongf?! 
the Italians. Not tln^ slightest res]>ect was sliown to die 
gray hairs of the old jioet. The audienct' langlied and 
talked, and now and then a mocking “./tnnv)/” was hexird: 
htit no one seemed to be moved to pity by the growing 
embarrassment of the aged man. It was n'ally too i)ainful. 

At last, when he had tinished his recital, h(^ was received 
by the academicians tlnnnselves with the most marked and 
irespectful frioiidsliip.. I could not, liowever, hut pevcidvo 
widi deep emotion how he s(*em(‘d to decline their ex]»i’es- 
sions of respect, and threw himself J)ack, as though ex- 
hausted, niioii his seat. ()i‘ all kinds of discourtesy and 
mdeness, none is so had as that which shows itself by an 
insolent bearing towards the weak and the defenceless. 
Those who honour chi 1 dh<M)d, woinanliood, and ago, ]'>re- 
seiit the best patent of noliility; and above all does de- 
clining af/c claim our tenderest cousidemtion, for heavily 
does the consciousness of failing powers weigh down the 
spirit of one who lias borne manfully tlie heat and Imrdeii 
of the day. 

The fete was closed })y an oratorio, which was admirahh' 
performed by the I’hilharmonie Socaety, although both text 
and music were, singular enough, and hut ill suited to each 
other. This, however, Avould ho considered a matter of 
hut slight moment in Italy, where the church hells are 
often set to ring a tarantella or a saliarella. 

The personages brought forward in the oratorio were 
KafFaelle Sanzio d’Urbino, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the 
Oenitis of Home, and a chorus of the Fine Ai’ts. This 
choms of the Fine Arts step forward in unison, and invite 
the giTJit geniuses of the Past- to come forth from the Land 
of Shades and appear in the region of Day. Michael An- 
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is the first to hear tlie summons and obey its mandate. 
]le, however, appears upon tlie scene with evident unwii- 
linp^ness; for lie has been disturbed from his sleep, and 
fijids the miserable Present hy no means worth awaking 
fur. Sliortly al’terwards llaffaxille also wakens ui>, and be- 
L;his to sj>en,k in sweet and joyous accents, like a child who 
lias slept and been redreshod. The voice of the one reaches 
the ear of the other; and, doubting and amazed, they call 
each other by name, recognise one another as former 
f}-ii*nds, and ('onnueucc a (hu‘t together. In this musical 
dialogue, it is still ('vidc'ut that Michael Angelo finds ovei’^v’- 
thing in th<‘ wf)vbl veiy detestable: the age contemptible 
and UH*:in, men pitiful, art degraded. He is in the worst 
]>ossibl<' hnmom', and much dis]>osed to annihilate man- 
kind and the world both togeUn'r. '.rhe genth^ Ilaffaelle, 
deeply grievc'd, seeks to soften down inaihirs a little; the 
(hjnins of Home lik<‘\'ise stej's forward as a mediator; and 
31ie]iael Angelo, tin* old growling hear, at length yields the 
j joint., after long exhortations on the ijart of his two friends, 
and a gi'eat deal of self-commendation from the chorus of 
the Fine Arts. 

All ('onscrpiently ended l)y l.‘eing fully iVaccord on this 
one ])oint : that, the I'resent is (|uite as great as the Past, 
and tliat tin* living artists of the day are, fully ecpial to 
Alicliacl Ang('lo and to Rafiiiclle. Tlu'v thank G'od for 
this wonderful discovt'iy, ])rais(j the ju'esent rulers of Home, 
prophesy every ])ossil)l(^ goo<1 to the Eternal City, and end 
i\y singing, to an Italian oj>era air, “Long live the Pope, 
the Father of th<j Tihei*! Long live the King, the Shep- 
herd of his people !” Thoi’e >vas something so diverting in 
the idea of making the enraged Michael Angelo give vent 
to his imliguation in sweet Italian melodics, that we left 
the Capitol highly amused and in the best possible hu- 
mour. 

The speed, acle wliich presented itself to our view, as wo 
crossed the threshold of this time-honoured edifice and 
oncd* more stood in the open air, was sui^passingly beauti- 
ful. The grfjat s<piare, the s])lendid Cordonate, Avere lighted 
up with torches; and the colossal equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius seemed to stretch forth its arm with a 
commanding gesture amidst the gloom of night, as though 
lie Avonld scare away the intruding race who dared to wan- 
der iq) and down where he had once passed in all the pride 
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and glory of the triumphant coiB|uoror. (Jastor and Pollpx, 
the “ Trophies of Marins," and tlic lions, loomed yet largc^r 
in the mysterious moonlight than they had ever seemed in 
the clear light of day; and oyer tlies(‘ Avarlike relies of 
Eonie’s ancient greatness gazed down in solemn earnest- 
ness the unadorned facade of the t'hnreh of Ara Creli. 

Slowly did our carriage <lesr‘end tlu^ Ca])itoline Hill; and 
as we thus proctaided on our way, grtiat was our amazement 
at Iht; glorious spectacle which suddenly hni'st upon our 
astonished siglit. The wholt* street hauling from the (^i- 
pitol to the Fonun llomanuin was illuminated with TO)*('h(‘s, 
in order to ]>reventany danger which might otherwise' tu iM- 
from the steepness of the dt'sceiir. ^I’ho crimson glav' ot 
the torchlight east a llichering glow ovm‘ tins, tlu' most 
beautiful and juu'tic spot which lu)m(\ or ]>erlia{>s the wJiole 
world, contains. Slender and maj(‘sti(% there tluy stood, 
the pillars <d' that sunken tem})l(\ The fragments of tlu' 
crmabling walls lay scattered around their pedestals, hnt 
ill proud and graceful dignity did those uolde pillaiS' veai’ 
their heads towards the star-bespangled heavens, <'ven like 
holy thoughts in the mind of one Avhos(' sjiiritnal niiglit 
and beauty, and whose, unshaken trust, no changes o\' fate 
can shake, nor any earthly jiowor destjoy. 


In free countries alone can truly pleasant and instnietivi' 
society be enjoyed: that is to say, a society by nutans of 
Avhieh the inner and spiritual life is ])rom])ted to 'woilhy 
and noble deeds. Dancing ainl (uunpliments, card-playing, 
dining out, smoking, and drinking; tliese may ht' enjoy('d 
anywhere: as easily in Ilussia as in Germany or Italy. 
Such ainuseiiierits, liowevei-, are ail flt'eting in their nfitnn* ; 
they form no bond of union between man anrl man ; they 
offer no sort of real intoest to him who seeks sonu'what 
more from his time than that it should pass away as swiftly 
as possible. The bettor portion of us have long since 
passed out of the childhood of humanity into its riper man- 
hood, and desire to find, even amid our hours of recreation, 
a certain intellectual (‘aniestuess, looking to the lighha* 
embellishments of wit and fancy for an aid, nothing more. 

The Italians inherit from their forefathers the*, most 
gi'aceful and courteous forms of intercourse. They are the 
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children of a distinguished family, well educated, and oif a 
light noble hearing. They possess within themselves the - 
most admirable elements of asocial dispositicm, if there ’ 
wt'i’c only some intellectual motives by which they might 
he linked together in tin* companionship of a rational “gq- 
ciety.” But in Italy tln^ s])irit, and witli it the life, of 
society is houinl in iron tetters; and thus it leaves behind' 
it the impression of aii miinhahited palace, the cofeti^y 
])aintings and furniture of which are so thickly ovcriaid 
with dust, tljaf, in spitr of their original \p,lue. they have a 
sad and faded as})ecL 

In Fi'auce. p(;o|>le of diffenait parties are brought to- 
g<'tlier by ])()liticaL religious:, or lihaury interests, and each 
one has a right to <\\})ivsh hiins«‘lf freely on these several 
subjects: so tliat, although a hasty word of dissent or mis- 
ap])relK'nsiou may often result hi long pamphlets full of 
<jontroversy and iliscussion. yet ihvsc diversities of opinion, • 
when freely staled, only juove a new source of incitcrneiit 
and of ))rogi’ess. in Italy, however, this source of stin'ing 
iiiteUei^lual socu'iy is almost out of tlu^ question. There 
ai’o men enough who, with w^akeful eye and a hopeful 
heart, watch the free uiovemeuts and the progrciss of otlier 
countries, longing earnestly that Italy might he a sharer in 
those blessings; hut not only are their deed^i but also 
their very words, taudiaiiiod. A striet surveillance is exer- 
cised over social meetings, and this watchfnluoss is extended 
even to strangers. I have been assured that the entertaim 
merits of a iiohli? Italian lady, at. whose house foreigners 
always meet with a cordial reireption, were given at the 
cost of pontiheal gold, and that slic herself was in the pay' 
of the police. A luiight of one of the highest orders of the 
papacy 'was pointed out to ino. by a witty ahbe as being a 
spy; and a Ocj’inan, who had long been settled in Italy, 
wariKM] me against, this agi-ceahle ahbe, as being himself of 
the same class. WJiether these accused persons deserved 
the imputations thus cast upon them, I cannot preteird 
to say; but even the bare suspicion of being encompassed , 
with spies must suffice to deter any man of independetjit 
spirit from ciiteiiiig into society. It may also he readily 
supposed how easy it is to procure spies iu a country 
where freedom of religious or political thought is deemed 
a heresy, and where each one who reveals it is supposed 
to do a work acceptable in the eyes of God! In general; 

I 
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the Italians of tho citizen cla^s, the lessoi* 

lioblos, live only amonp: themsclveB, strangets of the 
eame rank mrely come in contact with thm. 4mong the 
icristocraey of different nations there is a more frequent 
ihtei-conrse; although, ev^r among them, it is limited to 
abuts and balls, to the opem-box, or to a drive on the 
i0or9o. The interior of family life remains closed against 
fomgnOrS- An intimate acquaintance is, tlierefore, scidoin 
fOr^pcr^; and so much the* more rarely that all the (lcr']>or 
Interests of life, religious, political, and literary questions, 
are purposely avoided m conversation, as apt to lead into 
^bidden regions. 

I was occasionally admitted into Italian eirdt's, jm ! 
’id^yB found the conversation very superficial. 'There was 
a. great, deal of well-bred jjoliteness, the expression of whicli 
ivas enhanced by its graceful ease, and often by a playful 
wit; and tlie news of tlie clay was detailed very.mucli after 
Ifche fashion of a Court Gazette.” The oomiug and going 
nf princely personages, alterations in genealogical calen- 
dars, the scarcity of water, demiess of corn, conflagrations, 
dieatres, favourite singers, and, above all things, tlio ballet; 
these are tlie axles avotmd wliicli conversation turns. Here 
■^d there, indeed, one may obseiwe a group of pe.()])le who, 
in subdudi tones, venture to touch ui)on weightier matters; 
aud from them may be occasionally gleaned information 
which cannot be obtained in tlie books and papers that 
have passed through tlie ordeal of the censorship. I was 
Wd that tlie cardinals w'ere in possession of all the pro- 
hibited works, and Uiat any one else might procure them 
in a contraband manner. There is, however, a groat diffe- 
rence between die freeman who peacefully enjoys his piece 
of dry bread in the sunshine before his own hall-door, and 
tile unhappy wretch who devours stolen fruit, alone and 
fearful, in some obscure and retirtd comer. 

Eoman society, being thus grievously deficient in in- 
teresting subjects of conversation, seizes hold of music and 
poetry with proportionate avidity; so that dileUmitism 
flourishes luxuriantly. Italian usages, moreover, favour 
the growtli of this plant; for in many houses no sort of 
refreshment is offered to tlie guests; no ice, no supper, 
-K>t even a ^ass of water: so diat abundant leisure is 
dlowed to the MMtante for the exercise of his talents. 

The society at the Baroness F.’s house had been de- 
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scjribi'd to me as forming one of the most charmliig 
in Boiue. Thei’e, as 1 was informed, all the time<'hoan0imi4 
and gracious fomis of intercourse were still preserved, !Hi># 
Bai'oness F. is tiie of a gentleman high in ofhce; ai»\ 
intellectual woman, and a talented inyprmyma trice. On 
stated evening in the week she received her friends ani^ 
acquaintances, and I among the lest had an mvitation, 
to luu* house. Between nine and ten o’clock we entered 
through a very d^irk portal into tlw; iiinex’ coiu’t, which was 
but dimly lighted ii]i hy the torches of some cai’dinals’ 
(.‘(jiiipages which wer<‘ waiting there. We ascended the 
broad flight of marble steps. We heard the fountains 
l)laying in the court. Above, in the largo ante-chamber, 
there ImuuchI upon a tabl(‘ the threo-hrauched Homan brass 
lamp, and ai'ound it stood about thirty smmits, clad in 
th(5 liveries of their masters, who were awaiting their, 
lUTival, and auiusiitg themselves the while wdth dice and, 
card-playing. A couple of older ones sat warming them-" 
selves neai' a largu; coal-dish. No one paid us the slightes>t 
attention. Our own servant opened the door for uk. 

1.'lie antc-cliamher hul into a veil" 8i)acious apartment^ 
which was also lighted hy a single lamp. The vast empty 
chamber, the gloomy tapestay, the marble pavqpient, th© 
long row of stutted benches which 'were placed tuound the 
walls, all looked as thougli ghosts and goblins miglit fit- 
tingly hold their niidiuglit meetings there. At the upfier 
of this saloon stood several seiTants in the livery of th^ 
hous(*, waiting near the entrance of ^lK^ recoption-chambeir, 
to aijiiounce tluj guests us they arrived. Just then the 
music was beginning. Ilossi, the best violinist in Italy, 
together Avith tln^ first clarionet-player from the ScAla in 
Milan, Avero seated nem* a fair young Englishwoman, and 
were about to begin a trio. The hostess led me. to the 
sofa, and recpiestod nae to take my place between tlie 
Cardinals M. and G. 

As I sat there and looked around me, the wliole seen© 
Avas full of strange and novel interest to me; for in protes* 
tant Germany I had not been used to see the rich and 
vai'ied ecclesiastical dresses which AA^ere so r€markabl© 
liere; and not lesfe striking to me was the tflngularly 
unadorned aspect of tlie apaitment. FloAvered muslin 
di’aperies hung across the window.s. At first 1 mistook 
them for gray damask, so liberally had the hand of Time 
imparted to them, as to ancient coins, a tliick and venerable 
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Some ejtceUont aucestral portmts, tOgeUb^r with 
4 m admirable one of tiie baronej>« as Sappho, nil done by 
^ooil imastcra, looked down from the walls, amid iudifferent 
Itthom'HpIlio sketches of living princ(*s and remarkable 
personages* The ciu'dUiols with tlieu* scarlet hats, the 
i>ishops and abbes in black taffeta mantles; tlie black, 
violet, and crimson silk stockings, the thix^e-coraered hats, 
the indescribahly uiiected manners of the young men, who, 
with their twt;- glasses fixed in one eye, talked to the ladies, 
together viUi the conventional boliavioiir of these last, 
formed idtoge-tlu r a i>ieture which reminded me so forcibly 
of t>ne ot’ ( ioldoni s plays, that it produced an irresistibly 
comic e fleet. 

, After the fi)-st jnece of music was over, the cardinals, 
together with two old couutosscs, wimt to ])Iay cards. Tl»e 
toilet of the old ladies was much richer than is usual 
among us at .such small parties. Most of them wore v elvet 
and diamonds. On the Avay to the card-room the cardiiuils 
were stopped several times by young ladies, who reverently 
kissed their hands. Tlieu the music began anew. Kossijii, 
Mercadaute, and Verdi were sung; Imt 1 cannot say tlnit, 
eitlier on this or on later reception-nights, I heard any very 
good music, althoug]} 1 Inul been i)repared beforehand for 
remarkable excellence. The; accounts usually given of the 
womferful talent of the Italians for singing are, on lliv 
whole, much exaggerated when we eonie to compan* it 
with what we are accustomed to hoar at lioinc. The 
Italians have a musical ear and sing well, hut iuiiong th(' 
lower classes a good voice is rare, lliosc mariners and 
gondoliers who are described in books of travels as such 
charniiiig singers, are chosen expressly to perform as ballad- 
singers before strangers. Tliey can no more he considered 
as fair specimens of the people than, among us, can the 
Bohemian musicians. Nevertheless,*in spite of tlie rough 
tlu'oats and drawling pronunciation of the lower classes, 
one ever listens witli new delight to the plaintive ritormile 
of the peasant, iuid to the lighter airs of tlie South, as thc}^ 
conn^ thrilling fi’om afar during the stillness of the night. 

The music at the baroness’s soh’ee was followed by de- 
clamation. Our hostess was entreated to iwprovvise, and 
after a little solicitation, she recited a beautiful canto, 
“The Christmas Night,” which W'as received with well- 
merited applause. In spite of this, the scene had for me, 
,vho , w^as unused to Italian mauners, something very im- 



genial; for the more frank and amiable, tbe more national, 
Italians appear in their daily life, so mOch the idore eon^ 
ventional are they in the established foiins of their poetioal 
performances. The language of eveiy*day intercourse^ 
when compared with this, is like a vaiideville to a trag-edy 
of Racine’s; like French wit to the pathos of the French 
tlieatre. The dramatic attitude of tlie baroness, the mode 
in which the cardinals hastened back from the card table 
to tJieir seats on the sofa, juid prepared themselves, like tlie 
rest of the company, to be enchtiiited by the performance, 
were quite irresistible. 'I'he declamation itself, the rising 
inspimtion of the mpmvclvttriee, the rbythinical movement 
of her right arm, from wliich swung to and fro a small 
scentbottle, lik(‘ a chronometer of feeling, must, to every 
one who witnessed it for tljo first time, have seemed ex- 
tremely ludi(‘rous. At a later jxu’iod, wlien I had gi’own 
more habituated to Ittjian manners, the declamation of a 
very talented lady, whom 1 ha<l many opportunities of 
hearing in Naples, gave me great pleasure; whereas, on 
tliis evening at Rome, it was with the utmost dilficulty I 
could overcome my d(‘sire to enjoy a liearty laugh. 

It is impossible to obsi vve the air of perfect conlidence 
with which, in society, an italiau lady advances towards 
the instrument when she is going to play; how, while 
binging, she holds her ] deco of inusje-]>}i])er aloft, if it 
were a Hag of triumph : it is impossible, 1 think, to obseiTe 
these, as well as the altitude and exi)ressioii of a declaimer, 
wiHiout coming to the conclusion that tlic bravura style of 
the Italian opera-singers, wliich often seems to us so ridi- 
culously exaggeralecl, must, in Italy apiietir by no means . 
remarkable. It being the fasbion in so(dety herfj fo ac- 
com])any tlic performances of amateurs witli a low ^'hravaT 
and at their termination to testify approbation by clapping 
of hands, each one strives like a sjiirited war-horse to win 
this soit of niock and emjity tidiimph ; and every perfonn* 
auce* ends with the same self-conscious and ex]>cctarit glance 
with which a Garcia or a Pasta, after tlio tin ale of ^'(.Uoria 
rittoriar lingers h.cfore the public. 

After tlie miprovvi.sation of tlio baroness, a certain Mar- 
chesa M. the last scion of a renowned race of doges, read 
a lament of the imprisoned Tasso, long and wearisome as 
the genealogical register of her venerated ancestors. Kvety** 
one yawned, and yet evciy one, with a touching adherence to 
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duty, repeated, ^^Ah l hramy* And Monsijgnoi^ L. \\'lule he 
clapped together his elegant haiids m token of applause, 
said, in a tone of despair, “ That was really as murderous 
as the slaying of the cliildren at Bethlehem ; we have been 
nearly bored to death!” “And yet you are applauding!” 1 
observed. “It was indeed horrible, signora; but what is 
one to do? How can it be helped? for do you sn])pose 
tliat a lady w^ould cease her declamation nutil s 1 h‘ was 
gieeted with tliose sounds of applause? It is a (iourloous 
act of self-defence: nothing more. Ah! that is a dreadful 
woman!” repeated mousignor once again, as lie rose up to 
offer his tribute of flatb'ry to the inarchesa. 

On his rotuni, I inquired of him, “Bray, mousignor. 
is the yow of truthfulness among those whii'li you aiH^ 
obliged to take (ui hedng admiuetl to the priesthood?” 

“Most assuredly not: that wtmld lx*. <juite too much,” 
replied he, smihjjg; “for how c.;in«fi uum (‘ontrive 1 o (?xist 
witli trullifnluess in a world full of li<*s? Oim must speak 
to people in a languages they can understand. .Even mis- 
sionaries find out tills to be the. case.” '.rhen tuniing U> 
my next Jieighboxir, who was talking of the approaching 
carnival, he inquired of us both whetlier we -would not go 
to tile Oorso one day on foot. The lady, an Italian, scolded 
him for offering sucli a suggestion; and 1 mentioned, what 
had been told me by 01110115, that it. was not considered 
decorous for women of the higher classes to do so. 

“Bah !” obson^od an abbe; “ it is not approved of, and yet 
’tis done.” “ That is a convenient sort of morality.” “ And 
tlierefore tlic more widely spread,” rejoined m on sign or, 
, laughing. “Women think the carnival so paradisical a 
time only because it gives them an opportunity to pluck 
the forbidden fruit of freedom. Besides, ladies, there is a 
spice of curiosity in your sex which makes it veiy agreeable 
tp you to go out once a-yeav bicw/. and find out in a quiet 
way wliat your nearest friends and neighbours may be 
about.” 

it was* one o’clock when the party broke up. The ser- 
vants of the house lighted us with wax* torches dowui the 
stairs, which we had ascended in darkness ; and by tlieii’ 
brilliancy 1 was enabled to observe tlie t«jauty of the iisgtll 
and comt of the palace : a noble residence, in which the 
baroness's family had dwelt during many hundred yea*« 
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We were, standing in tlie cento of the Piiizza San Pietro, 
and rejoicing in the warmth and brightness of the snn- 
beams, which the silvery waters of the fountain parted 
they fell into all die glowing hues of the rainbow, whoa 
suddenly the great bell of St. Peter s began to ring. A 
Master of the Horse in rich uniform dashed across tlie 
square at full speed in the direction of the Vatican; behind 
him followed at a slower pace a troop of carbiniers* to 
gether with the (jmmlia nolrile, who suiTouixded a glass 
coaeh drawn by six horses, having their heads oiTiamented 
with waving plumes. 'J'hree footmen stood on the space 
between the coach-box and tlie body of the carriage; three 
ptliers stood behind. 

In the interior of llio coucli sat a benevolent-looking old 
man, with a very large.#aiid somewhat, rod nose. Ho wore 
a white stole and the scarlet hat of a cardinal. This was 
the po))(\ Gregory the Sixteenth. Opposite to him were 
sealed, bai'e-headed, two ecclesiastics. 

Tile ecpiipages which chanced to b(‘. passing at the time 
])aused in their course, and the ladies whom they contained 
knelt uja)!! the seats. The jaqmlace in the Piazza bowed 
tben kuecis to the ground. The tignre in the glass coach 
betrayed no tokens of emotion, neither did it acknowledge, 
these marks of res2>ect even by the most ti’ausient inclination 
of the head. 

A second carriage, drawn by four liorscs, followed the 
first: it also •contained ecclt^siastics. A comi)auy of car- 
biniers closed the procession. The kneeling groups arose, 
the hells continued to ring, the Swiss guards in tlie Vatican 
blew their trumi)ets until the holy father had alighted from 
his carnage on his return from his daily airing. 

A few (lays later, a sejwice was to he held in the Sistine 
Chapel, in order to celebrate the aiiniversar}" of the pope’s 
accession to the throne. Having been misinformed with 
regard to tlie hour at which the ceremony was to commence, 
we anived too early for the seiwice in the Histitie, and 
attended previously a mass in St. Peter's, standing upon the 
'very stone on which once the German enqierors used to 
kneel at tiieir coronation. It is a large massive slab of 
rmifo-mitico. 

The clear sunshine shed a flood fof radiance over the 
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gorgeous splendour of St. Peter’s, tlie bewildering height 
stupendous magnitude of which we only learn by slow 
degrees fully to appreciate, or even to conceive. The 
canopy over the higli altar is as lofty as the palace of Berlin. 
This fact may help to convey some idea of tlie gigantic 
dze of this noble edifice; whilst some conception of its 
unequalled splendour and beauty bursts upon the mind, 
when we learn that all the colossal pictures which adoi*n 
the church are, not paintings’, but mosaics (jxecuted in stone, 
with a view to render these beauteous w(U‘ks of art in on? 
imperishable. The “Transfiguration” of lhdTiU‘ll(\ the 
original of which is to be found in the Vatican, and \l 
those master-jiieces of art which adorn the altars, are 
mosaics of iiiestinuihle worth. 

On the right '^ide of tlie nave ther(s is a veay ancient 
bronze statue of St. J'oter, which is an objoi-t of peculiar 
veneration. A cardinal followed by bis suite entered the* 
church slun'tly after ourselves, and bent to kiss the saint's 
foot as he i)asso(l by. Scarcely had ho. «loiie so ere a couple 
of country girls imitated his’example with dl speed, doubt- 
less ill the hope that tliore would l)o double vii'tue in a kiss 
so rapidly succeeding that of a cardinal, 'fhe attendimts 
of the latter, however, carefully wiped the foot of St. Peter 
, ■Nvith their handkerchiefs before they performed the accus- 
tomed act of (hivotioii. 

Quitting the olmrch, we entered the adjoining sa.cristy, 
wdiere we were, as usual, courteously admitted, although 
many of tlio priests were already jireparing for the sendee 
ill the Sistine Cliapel. 

The sacristy of St. Peter s is not, as in other churches, 
a- single apartment, but a whole row of chambers cut off 
from the body of tlie <dmrch, suiTounding a large central 
hull, and having two lunulsome chapels attached to it, each 
large enough to form of itself a sepjn'ate church. 

The principal apartmciit was as full of life and stir as an 
ante-chaml)(T. Ikudesiastics of divers grades strolled to 
and fro, laughing and talking witlieach other, and with the 
numerous laity of high rank who were also present; some 
w(u-e engaged in writing and sealing letters ; others nodded 
to the chorister-hoys as they passed by, or eyed us with 
their lorgiiettenS; whilst many were putting on their vest- 
ments to he in readiness for the **fmzione.'' In the mean 
while, three priests entered tlie apartment on their return 



from St. Potor’s, whore tliey had been engaged in admhiis- 
tering the hojy enchai’ist. These men bore the consecrated 
cup in their hands ; and hud they been passing through 
the streets, every head would have bowed in lowly reve- 
rence, but here no one noticed the sacred symbol, or even 
seemed to be conscious of its presence ! 

The hour api)ouited for tjie service had now aiTived, and 
we ascended me noble flight of steps leading to ti)e Sistino 
Chapel. This chapel was far from answering nxy expecta- 
tions. It is a spacious apartment, with a vaidted roof; and 
is beautifully proportioned, but idtogethev destitute of ar- 
chitectural ornament, and unsupported by pillars. 

The lower portion of the walls is covered with brocade; 
the upper division is adorned with frescoes painted by the 
<xld 3^'lorentine masters. 3^'acing the <*ntrauce, on the eastern 
Avail of the cbaixei, is Michael Angelo s “Last Judgment:” 
one of those mastcr-])ieces of art in the beauty of wliich I 
lelt hound to believe, aUhougU 1 must own that it awakened 
no responsive chord Avithiii my oavii soul, Michael An- 
gelo’s ))aintings and statues are, Avith i'ow exceptions, be- 
yond my powci’s of appreciation or enjoyment. His 
“saints” rostiinble so many gigantic Herculeses; and as for 
his “coudonmed souls,” 1 never gaze upon them without 
an oppressive sensation of terror and dismay. It is not 
such feelings as those which are fitted to aAvaken pleasur- 
able emotions when viewing a creation (»f genius; and I 
feel assured tliat there 10*0 many ladies Avho understand and 
enjoy Miidiuel Angelo as little as I do myself. 

The cha})el is divided by a gilt wooden railing into tAvo 
se])arate pai’ts. The flrst and smaller division contains a 
sydendid “tiibmie” for crowned heails. Don Miguel, Avho 
1ms for some years past occupied a villa in the dJampagna, 
Avas now seated on this tribune. 

In addition to these seats approjiriated to royalty, the 
outer cliayiel contains benches for the use of ladies; avIio 
must all, however, ap]>eiir in black dresses and veils, Avhilst 
it is equally imperative on gentlemen to wear none but 
black coats. 

In the second and larger division of the cliapel stand 
the high altar, the papal throne, covered witli crimson vel- 
vet and surmounted by a lofty canopy, a choir for the cho- 
risters, the seats of tlm cardinals, and tlio places appro- 
priated to the male y)ortioii of the congregation. 
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degrees tha. ear8mals began assemble, and in 
abort time there were probably about twenty present. Bach 
one was tittended by a chtnmlier d Imtneur, a cliaplain, aiid 
a ti’ain-bearer, whose office it was to prevent the ermine- 
bordered mantle from trailing in the dust. Amongst others 
were pointed out to us the IMnee Baiberini; the former 
Minister of Finance, Ctudinal Tosti, who was dismissed 
from his ofhee, but not from his rank, on account of his 
had administration of tlie revenues; the lotuned Mezzo- 
fauti*, a good-looking and benevolent old man; Cardinal 
Acton, the stately Knglishinau; the Cardinals Piccolomini, 
Gazzola, and Macchi; and, last of all, the gi*ay-headed Car- 
dinal Micara,fonneiiy Geiuiralof the order of tiie Capucins, 
and one of the most l)eiie\olent men in Italy. He deprives 
himself of all the luxuries, and allows himself few even of 
the comforts of life; living willi muiik-like austerity, and 
practising the most I'igid self-denial, in order that lie may 
be able to devote his income to the benefit of the poor. A 
little while ago ho proposed tlnit a certain number of ctn- 
dinals should pledge half their income during a period of 
ten years, and devote the lU’oceeds to the draining of the 
Pontine Marshes, which might then be divided amongst the 
poor in small allotments; hut he was unable to caiTy out 
tiiis philanthro})ic phui. Ho is a universal favourite; even 
the wild impetuosity of his chamctei’ possesses an attrac- 
tion which attaches j)eople yet more strongly to hiiii. Often 
have the lowcir classes described to me, with a smile, how 
frequently l)eggars Avere rudely and almost migrily dis- 
missed fn)in. Micara’s door, whilst, at the same time, ere 
they had turned their hacks, lie would send out and load 
tlieni, with his bounties. Orif^inal charaetei's of this de- 
scription s%on win the sympathies of tlte populate; and on 
occasion of the papal election, which shoitly followed our 
depavtiu'e from Borne, we heard it said tliat the Trasteve- 
rini were most anxious that Cai’dinal Micara should he 
elected pope. 

When tile cardinals were all duly assembled in tli^ Sis- 
tine Chapel, the con.secrating bishop, followed by his, suite, 
approached from the interior of the Vatican; next came 
the guardia noUle, who took their places in the inner char 
pel, whilst the Swiss. guard kept watch outside; and last of 
ail appeared' the pope, avIio approacJied with a firm step, 
surrounded by a numerous body of ecclesiastics. He wore 
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a scarlet velvet mantle over his white stole, the white, gold- 
edged episoc^jal cap ut>on his head, and beneath it a little 
white sloall-cap. Foiirc/ic/v///m dVjowacar posted themselves 
at the right-hand side of the throne, a body of ecclesiastics 
took their places at the left, and now the ceremony com- 
menced by every cardinal ascfmding the steps of the throne 
and kissing the pope’s hand. This i-eremony, which lasted 
a long time, w^as followed by llie mass. The pope himself 
intoned some parts of the stTvi<*.e with a fine and powerful 
voice. Although by no m<^*aus j>ossessed of a striking ex- 
terior, his advanced age and the henevoh'iit expression of 
his countenance, together with the gi'acefnl dignity of his 
movements, imparted to liim a V(‘nerah1e aspcid. The 
inaunor in wliich he hostoweil his blessing, and the action 
with whi(di ho accompaniiu] the wor<ls — twicci oxlcndinghis 
iirms wide, as though he would embrace the whole world 
within tlieir grasp — was peculiarly dignified and impi'essive. 

In spite of tliis, however, 1 must confess, that neitlier 
here nor on any (dher occasion di<l llie catholic? ritnal pro- 
duce an elevating oflect upon my mind. The foot-washing, 
tile Easter procession, were* to me hotli wcMirisome and nn- 
interesthig. 1’he latter (ieremony must he xieculiarly disa- 
greeable to Gr('gory tlie Sixteentli; for lifdng borne aloft, 
as ho is on that occasion, always ci^ises him the most dis- 
tressing dizziness, to pivwent wliich he is compelled tokeej) 
his eyes closed. He then resembk^s a lifeless puppet; and 
J cmniiot discover anything either poetic or impressive in 
seeing the crowd jirostrate themsedves on bended km'e be- 
fore such an image of h€d[>less decrepitude as he then pre- 
sents. Even the benediction which the pope jironounces 
on the morning of J'laster day, over the crowl assembled in 
the Piazza in foont of St. Peters, appeared to ide cold and 
unimpressive, on account of the evident inditference and 
total want of faith in his power to bless manifested by the 
assembled throng. Wo had (]iiitted our cari’iage in order 
to mingle amongst the crowd; and around us on every side 
we heard nothing hut discussions regarding women, oahrie, 
money matters, dinners at Bertini's, &c. No one apjieared 
to consider for a single moment that a religious ceremony 
was going on ; and the scene was thus deprived even of the 
solitary charm which many popular festivals present: that 
i^eing a vast multitude of human beings electrified by 
one common and inspiring lliougbt. 
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When I gazed upon the gentle, kind-hearted old pope, 
home along at a dizzy height beneath his gorgeous cant)py ; 
when I saw the thrones in tlie Vatiean and the Quirinal, 
beneatli the lofty dais of which etiquette j(’equires that ht* 
should eat his solitary meals; I could not hut reflect what 
a mournful, solitaiy existence this aged rnt^n Avas doomed 
to lead, and felt that his departure from this life, which 
took place shortly after w'e loft Homo, must indeed be to 
him a release from a heavy burden. 

Every morning, after tlie conclusion of mass, the pope 
listens to a long Latin discourse in the Sistine Oha2)el, after 
which he returns to the Vatican. 

The last time I saw him wais in tlie garden of tliat noble 
pala<;e, on his way to a pavilion, in wl\ich lie was about to 
admit some ladies to an audience: it being <‘Oiitrary to eti- 
quette lor him to receive them within the precincts of the 
Vaticun itself. .This is an honour \vhi<!h is very easily 
obtained, and there are groat numbers even of protestant 
ladies to be met with amongst the eager competitors for 
admission to the papal presence. I cannot say, however, 
that I felt any veiy great ambition to join their ranks. 

SAN (nesr.rj’E. 

The feast of Ban (Jiusei)pe is observed in honour of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, the foster-father of tke holy 
child Jesus, It is a tavourite festival in Italy; and one 
need only walk through the streets on that day to perceive 
what a joyous, p]easuix?-loving peoi>lo these Italians are. 
On the evening preceding the feast, tables are laid out at 
every comer, and in every public square j^oles are erected, 
awnings are spread, and laurel branches in Ml bloom are 
planted before tliem. The countenances of the groups of 
young peoidc who stood gazing at these tables bespok-e tlie 
pleasure with which they miticipated the joys of the moi*- 
row. San Giuseppe is considered as the especial patron 
of all baked, and fried dishes, and on this day frying and 
eating are going on at every comer of the streets. 

It has always been a peculiar source of gratification to 
me, in this countrj% to obseiwc the cleanly; wholesome, and 
savbuyy food with which the lower classes ai’e in general 
able to provide themselves. When we hear theoretically 
discussed the establishment of public kitchens, where’ the 
people could procure more nom'ishing and better cooked 
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provisions than individual fainilies can afrord» it always 
appears to be an out-of-the-way, visionaiy, impracticable 
plan; but here it has grown out of the habits and customs 
of the people : the practice is universal, and productive 6f 
mucli comfort. No day-laboui'er’s or artisan’s family ever 
think of cooking in their o\m home. In every sti’cet a 
frifffjitnre is to met with, who cooks his provisions in a little 
iron oven under th(' free vault of heaven, and tliere his 
customers come to purchase their daily food. In this way 
the Avorkman saves botli time and fuel, and can thus afford 
himself a better meal than he otherAvisc could; whilst, if 
he chooses, ho can assure liims('lf of the cleanliness witli 
Avhich Ins food is pre]>ared, for it is all cooked in the ojAen 
air and under his own eye. This mode of cooking neces- 
sarily limits the nature of the food employed. Beef, soups, 
everything which rcMjuires s(weral hours’ cooking, is of 
coui’Se excluded. The nourishment of the lower classes 
consists chiefly in steAved A'ogetables, Avhich, being juicy 
and aromatic, need but littb^ addition to render them sa- 
voury; in eggs, a meat, macaroni, fish, and frogs, 
Avhich latter are (*onsidere<l excellent when Avell fried in 
oil. To this Ave must add the excellent wine which their 
country so abundantly supplies, good Avhitc or black bread 
(lor both are used), rkntia, a sort of cui*d made from goats' 
milk, AAdiicli affords an {idinii-ahle substitute for butter, aiid 
remarkably good cbecst?; and 1 tbhdv avo have a list of 
dainties from Avliich even a hon rirmit might manage to 
select a meal by no means to be despised. As Ave strolled 
along, on the morning of the FestiAal of San Giuse])pe, 
through the Via Tritono to the Piazza Barberini, we passed 
in that short space no feAA'er than i\\e ft upjiiori. The tables, 
spi'ead Avith white coverings, wore laden AAuth dishes. Some 
contained largo baked rice-puddings, ornamented Avith I'ed 
Avall-fioAvors. Kveiy imaginable kind of vegetable and of 
fjsl), all soT'is of })ro],)arations of flour baked in oil, imd fried 
flMies of every kind, abounded; whilst the cooks, in their 
white jackets aiid trousers, worked Avith so much zeal and 
diligence that one inigljt well haA^e supposed they had not 
only tc> supply the whole city of Home, but also the whole 
Avovld its(df, Avith their saA'oury /ritti*. It was in truth a more, 
joyous and interesting sight than the preparations for any 
royal feast could possibly be. The streets presented the 
smiling aspect suitable to a day of feasting and repose* 
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MkmiHi the young dandies of the working clashes, were 
standing near the tablq.‘» and aromd- the Wens of the ^hV/- 
^kori. 'They are fine-looking feiloWs these slight Bom an 
youthav with tiieir high hose fitting closely to the knee, and 
then hanging in loose folds around the ankle; their co- 
loured i^antaloons, confined above the hips with a gay 
sti’iped scar|*; whilst thcii* short black or green jjKjket 
sits gracefully over the white slurt» or, in warm weather, 
is allowed to hang loosely over their slioulders. There 
i$ altogether something remarkably striking in their ap- 
pemmice; and it was (piite a pleasure to me, in tln^ course 
of this festjJ morning, to see such a iminher of briglit, 
cheerful faces looking forth joyously into the world. In 
the North, wdiere the laboniing classes have but few holi- 
days, where tin; necessities of life can, only bo supjditul by 
unremitting toil and diligence — amongst ns, tlic veiy Jwli- 
dety, when one doeH chance to occur, is converted into a day 
of labour; for eveiy moment of it mmt bo devoted to some 
sort of pleasure or “extra amus’enieul.” This the Italian, 
whose genial clime i)ormits liim to indulge in oft-repeated 
holidays, does Tiot iiiid iiecessaiy. Ho can afford to ch*eam 
away liis holiday in a S(H‘t of duhu- far niente: for, even 
should he allow Uiis one to pass without partalting of any 
special amusement, he Iviiows that anothei’ is near at hand: 
and this imparts to his whole hearing a certidn graceful 
lamez allcr — a ix^pose in his idleness, which distinguishes 
him at once from a Northman. 

Amongst tliese Homan mineuti may he seen standing 
here and there a city maiden, a nrmentr; hut she has cast 
off her national costume; she wears pretty nearly the same 
dress that a damsel of the working classes would wear 
amongst ourselves in (lermmiy, only slightly altered in 
order to fulapt it to the climate. In winter, when it is 
always cold in the house, and so warm in the streets that 
one docs not even feel tlie need of a mantle, the universal 
dress of the maidens of the w'orking class is an c^^er-frock 
of coarse coloured flannel, fastened around Uie throat, and 
sitting closely to the figure; a loi'ge metal comb,, whether 
of brass, silver, or gold, encircles the hack of the head, 
whilst their daik, luxuriant tresses ai^e confined by tlie spic- 
ciatoro, a long pin or dagger, which is the characteristic 
weapon of tlie minenie. In summer, the over-frock is re- 
pla(M^hy a loose petticoat; and a cotirse, crisp, white linen 
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smock, witii long and neatly-rStit^M iit , 

drawn closely around' throat, and supplies t<:> ;ihe 
and shoulders the place of all other covering. 

But the fairest of tlie Boman niatdenj^ are the 
vermi. It is a pleasure to see such a maiden, in all th^ 
bloom of her youthful beauty, standing by the side of a 
peasant from Langara. She seems to he actually beaming 
with life, and youth, and joy. The farther we wandered 
from tliat part of the city which lies near Monte Pincio, 
the quarter in whicli strangers chiefly dwell, so much the 
more did tlie life and bustle of the streets increase, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the booths belonging to the 
fpUfgitorL At the other side of the Qnirinak not far from 
the b'onim of Nerva,, there stood one of those booths, which 
boro such a tempting aspect and was surrounded by so 
many merry enstomevs, that we could not ii^sist our incli- 
nation to taste some of the good tliiiigs which it offered to 
the passers-by. For one bsijocco (about three-farthings) we 
were presented Aviih two fritti, which were quite as well 
flavoured as the best “pufls” I ever tasted in a first-rate 
coiife(?tioner s shop. Tf mo, mere strangers, were! given two 
of these /rit/i for so smaU a sum, the country )>e()ple, it may 
readily bo concluded, recedve about twice the quantity; for 
tlio necessa^ic^s ol’ lije are here very cheap, and do not, as 
with us, rise in price during the winter; forbore vegetation 
never ceases : the soil is always productive. 

Is ear the Arch of Sepiimius Severus, just below the Ca- 
pitol, wo entered the Forum, and, w andering along the Via 
Sacra, we passed beneath the Arch(?s of Titus and Con- 
stantine, till we reacliod the Coliseum. From thence we 
emerged on the road which leads to the ruins of the Im 
perial Palace on the right, Avhilst on the left the Gregorian 
Gardfiiis present a pleasing prospect to the passer-by. We 
seated ourselves u}>on some large stones which lay near at 
hand. A few ecclesiaHtics w’ore wandering about the gar- 
den; the foliage of tlio trees, just bursting forth into spring 
verdure, was gently stirred beneatli the breath of the moni- 
ing breeze; tlie colossal ruins of the Imperial Palace 
seemed to gaze down sternly upon the passing scene;- 
whilst a ti»oop of young mimnti rent the air with their 
joyous shouts Mdiilst playing tlie merry game called ruzzim, 
Which, in honour of the feast, they performed with cheeses 
instead of with tlie true ruzfsica. This nizzwa is a sort of 
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sling, tlirowu with the loft hand; and, on the present occa- 
sion, whoever could fling the cheese farthest was to be 
allowed to take possession of it as his lawful prize. It re- 
quires great strength and skill to handle the ruzzica pro- 
, perly, and ym watched the game with interest for a con- 
siderable time. 

A few paces farther on, a group of hoys were engaged in 
the same g^uic. In every direction people seemed to he 
amusing themselves, whilst at the same time the utmost 
deconim and propriety everywhere prevailed. Dining the 
seven months we resided in Komc, 1 only once saw a 
drunken man, and it was evidently regaided as a singnlar 
occurrence, f 9 r he attracted a regular procession after hinh 

On this Festival of San Oiuseppe 1 was out until a late 
hour of the evening; and saw eating and drinking in abun- 
dance, but nowhere a ti’ace of excess;. As f was returning 
home, the people were still clustered in groupvS around tiu) 
ovens of the friygitori, and Home was almost illuminated 
by the glow of those portable kitchens. 

One could veiy well feat mi evening meal in comfort, and 
lie down in peace that night; for, most assuredly, not a 
single man, woman, or child in Borne went hungry to hod. 

“L.4 SENTENZA.” 

On the 27th of April, 184(5, I was walking along the 
Coi’kSo with some friends, on my way to the place of reunion 
of the German artists, which is situated near the Palace 
Simonetti. There were just then some new pictures to be 
seen there, which had been described to me as particularly 
well worthy of notice. I had no sooner emerged from the 
Via Frattina and entered the Corso than I perceived an 
unusual stir amongst the populace. Before the door of 
every house, the female inmates stood clustered on the 
trotioir, canying their children in their arms. The porti- 
coes of the several palaces were surrounded by listening 
auditories ; carrettmi, countiy-people, salad and strawberry 
vendors, stood scattered around; and tliat race of loungers 
so peculiarly Italian, the monks and abbes, swarmed at 
every comer. We were in hopes everj’^ moment of meeting 
some acquaintance amongst the crowd, and learning the 
cause of this unusued bustle. A public festival it could 
not be, for tliere were no carbiniers present, and on such 
occasions they are never wanting; a holy day it was still 
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less likely to be, for our servants had not announced onC 
to us, and they would surely not have forgotten it. I' 
walked on witli my friends, wondering as 1 went, until; I' 
reached die Pisizza Colonna, and the firing of a cannC|n. 
announced tlie lioiir of noon. 

The Piazza Colonna presents at all times an animated 
scene. Around Anthony's I'illar are clustered the hackney- 
coaches for liirc; shoo and brush vendors carry on dieir 
busy traffic in front of the Palazzo liuspoli. In all di- 
1 ‘ections m.‘jy be seen numbers of people opening and 
j’cading letters which they have just received at the post- 
officts and now, in the early spring, the lemonade vendor 
has again establislicd himself near the fountain, and offers 
to the j)asser-by, in most courteous guise, his tempting and 
lefj’csh ii ig beverage. 

Thes(! leiijoiiade booths are to he met with in .summer 
time in every largo square, and are always placed in the 
neighbourhood of a fountain. The sides of the booth are 
formed of the leafy houglis of the oleander and the laurel, 
over wliich is stretched a little awning. Bcnoatli this shelter 
stands a table on whicli the. lemonade is prepared. Water 
is conducted by a leatliern pipe from the fountain to an urn 
in th(^ tent, whence the glasses are continually fuinished 
with a frcsli supply by means of two small reeds. The 
piles of citrons and .sweet oranges embedded amidst dark 
green leaves, the cool trickling water beneath this leafy 
tent, togetlxer with tlie cl(‘aidiness and alertness of the 
vendoj* him.self, dressed entirely in white, ],)resent such a 
clmerful i)icturo, that 1 only wonder it has not more fre- 
quently been transferred to canvass. The diverse phy- 
siognomies of tlie tliii’sty cnstomei’s who are ever to be 
seen stiuiding around also afford a good subject for the 
pencil. But, on the day of which I now speak, it was not 
thirst alone which mTcsted tlie passer-by in his course : it 
'was evidently the expectation of some coming event which 
caused him to linger on his way. I begged my companion 
to accompany me to the booth, and there I soon leaiiied 
from a handsome Homan damsel that to-day the sentm^u 
(the sentence of the law) was to be executed on tliree thieves, 
who had committed a theft on the preceding Slirovo Tues- 
day, die last day of the carnival. 

“The thieves will soon be passing by,” exclaimed the 
fair Roman, as she went her ’way with a merry laugh, talk- 

K 
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mg to her co«aj)anion, whilst her dark, bright eyes and 
golden earrings listened emulously in the warm sunshine. 

, Determined to ioiter about for once, like true tourists, 'we 
Strolled up and domi, and lingeied for a while in the 
neighbourhood of the Palazzo Doria. A little Franciscan 
monk, who was chattering good-hmiiouredly, now with one 
and now with another, amongst the passers-by, and offering 
them his snuff-box in a friendly manner, was standing near 
Us, and wo #ere struck by his ap]jearance. 

He did Utot look like an Italian; bis countenance was 
irathcr of the Sclavonic typo; a short, retrousfie nose, and 
clear blue eyes, from which tliere beam(‘d forth the good- 
natured shrewdness of happy simplicity. As the weatlier 
was warm, his brown liood was allowed to hang back loosedy 
over his shouhh'ps. A little haslo't hung ui^on his arm, 
half-oonoealed Ix noath the folds of his (jowl, whilst in liis 
hand he carried the snnff-hox, which is tlie almost insepa- 
rable companion of the Italian clergy. ^‘Ask the monk,” 
said I to one of my friends, “when the prisoners are to 
pass. He wdll tell us alhabotit it, for his whole face beams 
with a longing desire to talk.” “Signor, when are t^ie 
prisoners expected to pass, and whither are they going?” 
asked my friend. 

The little monk’s countenance glowed with pleasure. A 
stranger had spoken to him ; he was a man of some im- 
portance; it would afford him a subject for conversation in 
the cloister at the evening meal. He immediately stepped 
on the trottmr where wo were standing, cleared his tliroat, 
and then duly commenced a full statement of tlic case. 

“You see, signor,” said he, “these are men who com- 
mitted a theft on Hhrovc Tuesday; and a theft during the 
carnival is always more sev^cToly punished than at any otlier 
time, because the houses are almost all left open and badly 
guarded, and the thieves can so oasily conceal themselves 
by wearing masks.” 

‘♦'The theft was committed on Shrove Tuesday, you say, 
and the sentence is to be caiTied into execution to-day?” 
remarked one of our party. “That seems very 'quick; an 
interval Of nine weeks has scarcely been allowed to elapse!” 

“Yes, justice is veiy well administered amongst ns,” re- 
plied the monk. “Bee, signori! the thieves made their 
way into the house of an advocate, who was driving on the 
Owso wilh his wife. They were ffiree in number, and all 
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three wore masks. Wlien tlie.y entered the house, toy 
tied behind his bocik the hands of the only sei’vant who 
had been left at homeland compelled him to tell them 
where his master kept his nmney. What could he dd? 
He was obliged to tell. They tlien pressed him to show 
them where his mistress kept lier jewels. ‘She has tliem 
all on her at present,’ replied the servant. ‘No,’ repli^l 
the thieves; ‘she has not got them on her, for we saw her 
just now’ on the CJorso; yon must, show us her jewels.’ 8o 
lie was compelled to show’' them ; and Uiei), when tlie 
rascals had got all tliey could, they made their escape. The 
servant began forthwith to cry out of the window^ ‘Thieves I 
thieves and innuediately tin* caihiniors came, and arrested 
them on the very ste]>s of the house, taking from them all 
tliei)* ill-gotten goods.” 

‘•And tor how long a licriod are thty condomimd?” 

“’liioy are condemned to the gidleys for life, and for ten 
yeovs after tluir death.” 

Ten years after death: AYliat does that mean?*’ I ex- 
claimed in ain.mmient. 

“Ten years after death! It means that no miiversal 
amnesty can ever reach thes(‘ tirieves; that they are for 
€wer exclud('d from all hope of t)ardon. You see, signora, 
it hmst he so. Theft in caniivul time must be severely 
punished. Havo you not read the sentence? It is written 
up at th(5 corners of the streets. J’here it is : — vita c dicci 
afini dopo idi morte ' — all three! ’ 

“Ten years after death!*’ I'epeated my friend. “This is 
the Christian mildness of the law- in a state which is ruled 
over by flic sj)iritual chief of Homan catholic Christendom! 
When will men he delivered from surh a rul(3 as this?” 

These words, being spoken in Ceiman, were of course 
not understood by the monk, who, with perfect composure, 
proceeded with his narrative. 

“They will now soon Ih‘ passing this way. Before 
are conducted to tlie gate wdiich leads to Civita Vecciiia, 
they are led through the whoh; city. One of them is a 
shoemaker, a fine young man. He is about twenty-five 
yeai’s of age, tall, fresh-coloured, and handsome, witii ches- 
nut hair: a fine young man.” 

“ Twenty-five years ofagti, in good health, and condemned 
to the galleys for life!” 1 exclaimed with a shudder. 

The monk heard tind understood my words, but he could 
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not comprehend our feelings on the subject. The men had 
committed a theft; the sentence of the law had been passed 
upon them; lie took it all as a matter of course, and 
troubled himself no further uj)on the subject. 

“Yes,” continuod he, “that shoemaker is a fine youth. 
The other man was about forty yeai\s of age; a discharged 
coachman, who had once lived in the seiwice of a noble 
family, '.rhe third was a man who hired himself out ou 
jobs; he was even older. had on had, torn clothes. 

The young man was dressed as a pa/ae.” [This is the 
name bestowed by the winmtl, who have retained the short 
jacket, the original costume of the peasantry, on those wlio 
have ado})t(‘(l more modern fasliions.j “kle was <lressed 
as a pn'ino wlieii he was arrested. In siudi handsome 
clothes! witli long liair! a hau<lsonie youtli! You see, 
signor, every one here in Home tries to look like a pamo. 
Take care of yourself while yt)u are amongst tlie ilonuinsi” 

“Why so?” 

“See, signor! one of these thieves, the man who hired 
himself out on jobs, cheated all tlie strangers here for e\vM* 
so long a time, until In' became notorious, and nobody 
would have him: he has been in prison ])efore now. I tell 
you, signor, I advise you to beware of tlie Koiiians: they 
are all a good-for-nothing sei!“ 

As he tiius spoke, lie cast a cautious glance around, and 
then, as we did not iutciTUj)! him, hut only nodded a 
friendly assent, in order to encourage him to proceed, lie 
pursued the conversation in a vi^t lower lone of voice, and 
looking round him anxiously from time to time. 

“There are thretj noble trades here in Home: spu\ Indri, 
e ruffiani — (spies, thieves, and ruffimis). The princes, the 
cardinals, the m on signori, are good and well-educated peo- 
ple, but all the r(\st an? a worthless set. Beware of them 
all! I make no exceptions. ’ 

It was enough to make one shudder to hear a man speak 
in such terms of his own nation ; and the monk, perceiving 
the expression of dismay which jiassed tiver our counte- 
nances, added in an exculpator}' tone — 

“But what can you cjxjiect, signori? The people liere 
are so ill-educatcd!” 

“Are you a Homan?” 

“No; a Milanese,” he replied; “but things are not much 
better even with us. In France ” 
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“Were you ever in France?” 

“No: I have not been there myself; Imt I was once in 
the same monastery with a monk who had lived a long time 
ill France; I know it as well as if 1 had lived there myself. 
In France things are different: tlie peoph" are well brought 
up ; here they arc not. Hero they cel<d)ratc Fiastcr, not 
because they believe in it, but ])ecause they are afraid of 
the prison. Tlnw go to clmrch for fear of the prison, 
'riioy di'spisc our Idessed Saviour desiis (dirist. If peoph' 
are d('vout in France, they are so of tJieir own fi*ee will ; 
here they do everything merely from the fear of punislimeiit. 
They are badly brought uji,” said he, taking a pinch ol' 
snuff. “ 1 warn you to heAvare of the common people, for 
they ai'e all a worthless set!” 

Idiej’t? was son i^tl ling r(‘ally fearful in the fpiict com* 
liosure with Avhich he related all this. His report was 
most probably only loo true. He liad a full conviction of 
the miserable condition of the jicoph;; he saAv clearly their 
benighted condition; hut it never seemed to occur to him 
to make, any further impiiries as to the cause of this state 
of things. He vii'wed tln^ d('j)ravt‘d eoiidition of this noble 
and richly-gifted mition as a necc'ssary and nnalti'rahle fact. 
The tranquil simplicity with which h(‘ owned and lamented 
the (‘.xtrenie wii'kediiess of Ids own people Avas really quite 
startling tons; hut Ave did not Aontine to enter into any 
arguments on the sidqect. We thanked th(‘. nuMik for his 
comnundcaUons, and h(' hade ns a frieridly farewell, nialung 
over us the sign of the cross as lie turned to depart. 

Hi; might have seiwed for the e.xaet original of Lessing's 
“Lay Brother.” 'J’ht‘ro AA'ero tln^ same good-nature and 
child-like.simplicity, the same sense of and the same 
utter quenching and subjugation of the spirit beneath the 
w'ciglit of hierarchical lyianny. In the mean Avhile, the 
])Ost-office clock struck one; tlie crowd increased each 
moment, and every eye Avas tuiued toAvards the Venetian 
Piazza. Some carbiidcvs wore apjiroaching in that direc- 
tion, making a clear passage through the crowd, just as 
they do on occasion of the horse-races in the caridval. The 
carbiiders neA^er fail to be present when anything is going 
on: their antique-looking helmets meet the eye in every 
direction. Whether it ho the pope who is taking a lirive 
under the protection of his tfuurdia nvhiJe, or Lord Ward 
who is giving a ball, the corpse of a noble to be interred, 
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a saint to be canonised, or a thief to be coBduetiid?, to the 
galleys, carbiniers ape as tee an announcement of some 
event which w'-iil gratify the sight-loving taste of the peo|4e 
as tlie arrival of swallows is of the corning si){ring. T’ho 
carbiniers wiere quickly followed by a troop in full aiinour, 
who surrounded three little carts of tlic description Ijore 
ordinarily used for the jmrpose ()f conveying wine, oil, &c. 
from the Oampagna into tlie city. They are small, chair- 
shaped vehicles, hung (Ui two liigli wlietds, and with a 
covering of skins or (doth, which affords proterjtiou from 
the and rain. The horse, ])laeed between long, 
narrow shafts, is guided by the driver, who from his lofty 
seat continually iriipels him onwards with his nev(‘r-(‘.( asing 
“a-r-r-r-r/'’ Jn the primitive (H)udilion of things whicli 
exists in this country, these little c}nui(tt.s are also deemed 
suitable for the transport of thieves. ]?iadi of the three 
criminals in this instance oe(*u 2 )ied a s(q)arate cairiage. 
They were clad in the strijw’d brown dress a[)pro 2 >riated to 
convict-s, with broad, ])oint(Hl skuM-caps, and heavy (diains 
on their hands and feet, whilst tlujy were bound by an 
additional one to the cart in which they dr()ve. 1 could 
not see the ex2)r(3ssioii of their comitenam’es, neither did J 
wish to do so. What could the sight of such misery teach 
us beyond what already knew? 

The whole winter tlirongh, (^ach moa’iiing and ev('uing, I 
saw the (jonvicts, generally from forty to sixty in number, 
pass beneath my window. Under the direction of over- 
seers, and guarded by a militaiy escort, they are iiiarched 
to the Monte Tincio, in tlie cultivation of which they are 
now employed. They Ivcej) the paths clean, mow and 
plant, and some are engaged in the coiistTuctiqn of the 
small fountahi which has just been dug there. Kever did 
I see amongst them one juild, pleasant countenance. They 
all looked (^old, hard-hearted, and indifferent; and yet even 
amongst them one gentler sinrit attracted my notice. 

Often do I recall to my n\ind one i)articular day when I 
was attracted to the window by the rattling of the ciuiins. It 
was a clear, fresh afternoon, almut mid-winter, and many of 
the convicts had been buying from an itinerant vendor some 
of those little yelloAv beaus which are olBfeped for sale, ready 
baked, in small wooden vessels. The overseers stood by, 
watching lest this traffic should afford an opportunity for 
,aiiy claixdestine intercourse. A beggar-boy at this moment 
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approached, aad witli him an ugly block poodle; the do^ 
stopi)ed near one of the convicts, who looked at it tliougfet^ 
fully for a few moments, and then stroked its bock. The 
poodle immediat(dy'jumped up and fawned upon him. The 
countenance of die liitherto most unprepossessing prisoner 
SJGbddenly assumed a new exiiression; he patted the poor 
animal, and as the signal for mai-cliing onwards was given 
at that moment-, he liurriedly drew from his pocket a piece 
of bread, broke it in two, gave one-balf to the dog, the other 
to the beggar, and jtassed on in silence to bis daily task. 
How deeply tliis scene moved me words of mine can 
describe. Nothing, in jny mind, could be a stronger argu- 
ment against solitary imprisomiient. No regrets for the 
]>ast, no thoughts of. the olfeiuv committed against (lod, 
can so bejjefit the heart of a man who has been hardened 
in sin, as one living touch of synijailhy, which awakens and 
charms into hi'ing the g(*rm of hiimaiiity that lies slumber- 
ing within his breast. 

Often, (luring the remainder of my stay, I tried again to 
discover this j)()or fellow amongNt the convicts, but I never 
(^oiild make him out. About a fortnight afterwards (it was 
on a Sunday), four jirisoners passc'd, hearing a galhw-slave’s 
cottiii to the chnrch-yard. It was during the time of ser- 
vice. all was still in the streets. I’he (diains had been re- 
moved from the convicts’ fetd, for they were hearing a 
brother to the grave. A deep coiiiiiassion for these un- 
hap])y beings filled my breast. I could not help hoping 
that they wer<i hearing to his last (‘artlily resting-place him 
who haci, but a few days before, shared his scanty prison 
fjire witli the only fcdlow-crcuit.nre to whom he. in his misery, 
could yet lend a helping hand. Oh ! how many and how 
deep are the wounds of our common humanity! How shall 
we lind healing for them all ! And yet we kllO^¥ there is 
healing, though man will not use it. 

But I must return to the C(jrso. The crowd continued 
to gaze upon the thieves with cold curiosity. Not a single 
word, either of symi)athY or of condemnation! Silent 
wonder: nothing more! Only here and there a woman 
might be heard to exclaim, “ Che hel (jitwine!" as th® 
younger man i)asscd hy. He bore himself with a certam 
air of dignity, as if lie had been fcimiliar -with such scenes, 
and would fain play his part worthily. I could no longer 
beai’ the mournful sight. Punish tlie evil-doer, prevent 
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. hitri from again iniioting an injuiy npon sociot}% and you 
do well; but lead not the wretched man, like a wild beast, 
in triumph through your streets. Chastisement is no 
heroic deed of which man need make his boast. Let the 
trial of the criminal be carried on in imblic; but when 
once sentence is passed, let the condemned one hide his 
shame in solitude. Heap not upon the enished s}>irit the 
'additional misery of exposure; scorn not the wretclied, 

- whom you might perchance have saved, if tlu; itand whicli 
was so ready to chastise had also hccn v(jady to help. 
Pray not for the souls of the dead, hut deliver tlie souls of 
, the livinfj. This is th(' true spirit of Ohristianity ; the spirit 
of holy, all-embracing love. 


THE FKTK OF CKHVAKO. 

When the carnival has now long hoeii buried and gone: 
when the last mocvolo light JiaS' long been (pieiiched in 
darkness, and the whole tranquil period of Lent lias intei- 
veued between the (‘arnival and the Isaster tide*; then is the 
penod chosen by the German artists to celebrate the Oi> 
varo fete, designated by the ])opulace as the “Stnmgers’ 
Carnival.” 

The spring is, to the stiungors assembled in llohie, th(^ 
flow(?r-crow ned genius of separation ; hut tlio^y would fain 
not see that joyous winter lito close in gloom arid dulness: 
and, even as tlu? Komans hid fiiroAvell to the meriy cm-nival 
witli shouts of gleesome inerriinent, so do the Germans 
terminate their sojouni in liome by a scene of gaiety and 

joy* 

In the spring tlie Campagna is fre.sh and green. Like a 
gently-waving ocean suddenly congealed, so does the vast 
plain with its undulating hillocks lie outspread before you; 
that plain on which so many a bloody fight has been lost, 
and so many a victory been gained on which the world’s 
destinies have hinged! The blood of the countless victims 
of the fight has been absorbed by the silent earth ; victors 
and vanquished have long since crumbled into dust; only 
the name and tlie deed still live, carefully cherished in the 
memoiy of succeeding ages ; and the golden dandelion and 
fefight-eyed anemone bloom where once the earth was 
trampled beneath the foot of the wai3*ior as he struggled 
for life or death ! 
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1 lere it is, on ope of tlie first days of May, tliat the arista 
go forth in the early morning to celebrate their ‘‘Farewi® 
i’east.” They are attired in varied and grotesque niasqiierMfe 
dresses, and each wears as a badge a new, bright bajoeoo, 
fastened to a green ribbon. At a very early liour, the C'/am- 
pajjna is already alive with carriages. Every' one in Home 
who can possibly luanago it has horses* and carriages, and 
every one who has horst's and carriages rides ont to the 
quarries of Ponte Maminolo and Ocrvaro on the day of tl'ie 
‘^Farewell Feast.” The Alhano road is literally thronged 
with passijugers; whilst men and women on hoi*seback, 
having thoii’ luits adorin'd with gav ribbons and waving 
])kimcs, may ho s<'('n galloping across the plain. At length 
the ])i-oc(\ssioii of the artists thomsolves appears in sight. 
Tin! pvosid(!nt of their .gnihl (fraternity) is also tin! presi 
dent of their farewell haist, and always tin- leading person- 
ago in thf! rcwels of the day. On a, ti’inmphal chariot, 
drawn by six white oxcm, he passiis sknvly onwards. The 
wheels of the chariot and the horns of the oxen are 
wreathed with flowt'is, jiinl the pn'sident himself is decked 
tmt ill the fantastic garb of the middle' ages. His body- 
guards and his couH. acconqiany him. riding either on 
asses or on horses as the ease may he; fools and wise, 
knights^ Persians, Ih'donins, and ])ea.sants, all follow in his 
train. Tlu! real- is brought up by other chariots, on one of 
which is seated tin! god Pacclms, as master of tin* wine- 
flasks, snrrouinled by 1 biccliaiites and white-clad staiUions, 
who keep guard ovei' tin! wane and the provisions prepared 
for the frateiuity. Thus does the ])ro(;essiou wend its way 
to a solitary ruin, the 'Forre de' Schiavi, where the first 
halt is made and the president musters his troops. On- 
Avards they ])a.ss in revieAv hefon* him: Don Quixotes and 
Apollos, saA'ag(!S and knights, Cdiinese and Bafiaelles, all 
seeking to compel their asses to maintain a dignified de- 
meanour; Avhilst the standard-bearers letid the Avay, and 
the music of iiiimnn'rahle instruments, each emitting a 
different tone, according as clianco may elicit, produces a 
perfect charivari. 

As soon as the inusiering of the troops is oA'er, the bmKj 
pursues its way; now, however, dispersing themselves over 
the plain, and each one following his owm SAveet will, until 
they reach the stone quairies of Ponte Maminolo. When 
thus dispersed, the hand of masqueraders appear even 
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tibn^ wlkilstt? maj^ehittgin closer airav, l%c 
maU Dniurllks of tbo Bo(ioiiia$) esjpeciallv, wear a sin 
galarly f»i!etuiie8<|tio aspect, glistening in the sim and 
Huttermg before the breeze, nhilsf their wearers scour the 
pkin. The stone quarries of Ponte Mauiiiiolo are situiited 
at the distance of about half-an-hours ride from IJojue, 
They consist of large caves, whence the ancients used to 
qniarry the stone required for the purpose of building: now 
^ they are no longer used, and moss and creeping plants have 
had time to clothe their interior in many parts with, lux- 
uriant verdure. < 

The hills whence the stone has been hewn snrronnd a 
small basin- sba])ed valley, tnid on these a<ljoiiiing lioit'ht'i 
the spectators Ibriii a jueturesqud cncanipruent. i Ijc 
horses are unhurnosseil and phuaul .near each other, whilst 
the suiTounding carriage's form a sort of })alisa(l(\ which 
X^revents them from straying from spot. 'Phe cushions 
are taken out of the cmTiages aiul laid ui>t)n the ground, 
wliere they afford comfortable scats to their owners; awn- 
ings are sj)read to sheitei* the ussemlded gi’onps from the 
heat of the noontide snii; large haskets full of provisions 
‘ are x'^roduced; elegantly-dressed men and women with their 
own hands sx)reiid the feast on the gr(‘('nswarU : and in the 
midst of the still, dreamy (kunt)agiia, wlu're, at otho'f times, 
only the solitary goat-herd is to be seoji, dcvcitiring liis laud 
crust beneath a crumbling wall, there now resounds the 
merry laugh of the fashionable throng, whilst the ox])lod- 
ing corks of champagne bottles, and playful toasts given 
in eveiy civilised language under the sun., cause the old 
echoes to ring again witli mnvoiited sounds. 

Everything is, hoAvever, ii.i the mean time, proceeding 
with due solemnity in the valle}'^ beneath. The distribu- 
tion of orders has commenced, and the president is naming 
the office-bearers for the ensuing year. It is a state con- 
sisting of cosmopolites, as the device borne by the French 
flags, “ I'ous Jes arts Hont frcirs'' is the fitting motto of this 
artist life. The names of the offiee-beju'ers were called 
according to their respective countries, and it. then became 
evident from what various and distant eoimtries these mea 
were here brought together by a common aim and purpose. 
Painters and sculptors in white jackets ami apron.s hastened 
from the adjoining caverns to receive their orders, after 
preparing, by means of boaixis and casks, a table for well- 
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ni^ tlir^e hundred men. The hands whidii had\yeste?diif 
bemi engaged in fashioning the bust of a now 

busied themselves in shelling hard-boiled eggs and cutting 
up plates-full of chicken and bread-and-butter. 

At length the repast is <]ulj spread. Three hunched 
mtists take their seats around tlie table in the cool, dim 
twilight of the quarry; German choruses, French and 
Italian songs, are sung with joytnis glee; dish after dish 
disappeai's beneath tlio intiuenco of youthful appetites, and 
dask after flask of chara])agHe is quickly emptied; and ever 
as the feast draws neare.r to its close, does the sound of 
mirth and moij iinoiit rise higher and liigher. 

But. smideiiiy. amidst tliuiider and liglitning, docs tlie 
sibyl of [\)nt(^ IMaminolo issue forth h'oiu the deep gloom 
of the iiit.orior cavern, tind threaten the rash invaders of 
her sanctity with speedy annihilation. But the sibyl is a 
woman, and can but ill witbslaiid manly courage, manly 
eiiti’eatics, manly indiuaice. d’be j)resideut courageously 
adxances towards ber, and depicts in glowing terms the 
fame, the woi'th, tlu' skill of the asscanblcd artists, who 
liavo sought the shelter of tliis fri(‘n(ny cave in reliance on 
her generous liospitality. 'I'lio sibyl, llattered by his words 
and nio’\'(^d by liis entrt'atu's, invites h<‘r guests to return 
and visit those shades on some future day, and, projdiesy- 
ing to them all success and ]ia})}>iiu.‘Bs, disappears again, 
amidst peals of thunder and Hashes of‘ lightning similar to 
those wliicli had graced Inn* advent. 

The close vicinity of tlie goddess seemed, however, to 
(aist a daiu]) over the festivities of her (ioilh-bom guests. 
The artists shortly quitted the dim twilight* of the cave, 
and. ascended to the sunny heights of the Campagua; a 
circus is nmikcd out by ])lantirig in the ground the banners 
of the-diffej*eutl)auds; Bedouins on nimble-footed steeds 
run races with ass-mounted clowns, and Sanclio Panzas 
with knights and monks: divers games requiring bodily 
skill and agility are played: and, thanks to the glowing 
hues of the Avidely-(.‘xteudetl bmdscape ami the fantastic 
and varied costunn^ of the combatants, tlie whole scene is 
j^cturesqiie beyond description. 'J'lie nnartistic portion of 
tiie crowd formed a circle of spectatoi's, wln> sat in their 
canlages as on tribunes, cheering on the leading, actor. sin; 
tlie scene witli loud and repeated acclamations. 

A firework, which was let off just before the sun went 
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dt)wn, marked the conclusion of the festival. Then the 
horses were again liamessed to the carnages, and the 
motley throng of strangers sot forth on their return to tlu* 
city, which those who drove reached shortly after the. 
“Ave Maria.” It was, however, some hours later ere the 
equestrian portion of the revellers reached their journey s 
end ; for both riders and steeds were exhausted after the 
fatigues and pleasures of tin* day. 

At the gates of tlio city tlie rotunnng artists were met 
by eager and curious throngs; and, ev(3r) until a late hour 
of the night, we lieard one straggler after anotln^r greeted 
by the assemhltMl crowd with a loud and cordial “errhv^.'” 

And once more, ovt'.r tiie vast Campagna, did that old, 
dream-like stillness assume its silent swity, and gently- 
drop])ing dew distilled upon flu* verdant plain, which on 
this day liad l)e(‘n trodden down bv no l>If>od-stainod war- 
rior’s weaiT tramp, but lightly pjessc'd by the jiassing 
footsteps of joyous men engaged in liarmless mirth ! 
Ilenceforth, more luxuriantly than evt'r shall the golden 
dandelion and the bright-eyed miemone bloom on these 
now peaceful plains. 


TJIE eoLisEi jr. 

It is tlie (jishioTi to go and view the Coliseum by moon- 
light and amid tbe glare of torclu's. 'J'he etfect ptfainced 
by this noble edifice, as it stands out against the culm, clear 
sky of midnight, is truly sublime; and the wild, flickering 
blaze of tlie toixdies, as they wave tliroughout its area, ])i*o- 
duces a maiTellously fine etfect. Yet these evening visits 
to the Coliseum, so long, at least, as they continue to be 
in fashion, must always lack the crowning cliami of soli- 
tude. Equipages crowd around its entrance, as if it were 
a theatre ; and from the groups which are gathered toge- 
ther upon every side, one hears expressions of wonder in 
divers languages uttered by s’t.rangers, upon the veiy spot 
where, perhayis, their forefathers, as captive and dying bar- 
barians, satisfied the cruel lust of tlie lioman people for 
gladiatorial shows. ^ 

But when one visits the Coliseum early in the morning, 
one enjoys it alone, undisturbed, and therefore all the 
more fully. On issuing out of those narrow streets which 
divide Trajan’s Forum from the Oampo Vaccino, and over 
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Avhicli tlie humid night-mist and the gray tints of dawn 
are lingering still, one enters suddenly, near the academy 
of San Luca, into the beaming sunlight of eax'ly day. Pea- 
sant girls arc sitting ujxm tiio gimsy mounds by which 
tiiose nolde pillars ju*e suiTounded at their base: they are 
decking tliemselves out for their visit to tlic city. The 
white head-dress must be more carefully folded, and the 
shoulder-knots, which had ])eeii loosened during a long 
walk through the Campagna, must he more closely tied. 
Tljose ])retty Alhanese know that a thousand glances will 
follow thcan on their way. Farther on, near the pillars of 
the 'reinple of Concord, and clos(^ to the Farnesian Car- 
dens, are lying hemeath tlie sliade of trees some silver-gray 
(jxen, w^ith their high tw'isted lioriis: they have just been 
unvoketl from tlie waggons clos(; by, in which Uie ])roduec 
of the country has beeji <;arj'UMi in for the use of the city. 
A deep stillness reigns throughout nature. One walks so- 
litary along tlu'Via Sacra, and all alone one enters into tiio 
wide circus of the. Coliseum. 

All is still. Tlie lofty arches of the theatre rise iu three 
tiers, one above anotln'r. Tlu; dark-j*cd stone glimmers 
with variegated hues of light, so that one. van scarcely 
i\\gret the marble with wliicli they had once been overlaid. 
Isolated walls, comjdete portions of the edifice, n'Uiain in 
their original glory; others have Ikmui cruslKal by the re- 
lentless hand of Time. Nature has filhid up the chasms 
between what has fallen and wliat still abides, llicli tufts 
of verdui'e spring up amid IIkj ranges of scats. Where 
once the noble dames of Kouk' gazed birth upon bloody 
games, now' bloom the wallflower and the pink. In place 
of the costly jewels wdiich once sparkled liere, shines the 
dew^ iu countless glitUniiig drops; no heart-wringing cry of 
exjiiring man *or beast is heard, hut only the low, sweet 
song of birds, as'tliey soar u]> yonder in tiiat clear blue 
sky, the golden light of which seems to kindle the cold 
walls tliemselves into wairnitli and beauty. 

It is neither the grandeur nor the majesty of this colos- 
sal edifice which so deeply moves the soul. One does not 
#ven desire to explore its divei-s corridors, its fliglits of 
steps, or its subternmean cages, in which the savage beasts 
were once held captive till the moment when they were let 
loose on their prey. One s own individuality soerns for a 
moment to be forgotten, as one gazes with longing earnest- 
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ness into the past md into tiio future. How brief uml 
puny does a single lifetime appear, while poriug over the 
destiny of nations which have left but a track of their 
existence behind! The radiant sunlight, tlie ever-fresh life 
of nature, seems to contrast too vividly w'ith tlio perishable 
fate of man's work; of man, who longs for immortality be* 
cause he feels within himself tla* capability of so high a 
destiny. 

Suddenly the sound of bells .strilies upon the ear. lii 
the cloister near the Temple of Venus lluj muss is singing. 
One glances upwards; and, bc'hold! in the midst of the 
circus of the Coliseum stands the cross, planted in the V(wy 
soil which had once be('n d(.*lugeil with the blood of Chris- 
tian martyrs ! Tlu‘ gloomy tokens of martyrdom are belield 
in the radiant beams of tlu' morning snn. On a levcd with 
the first range of seats have Ix'cii erected twt'lve altars, the 
stations (d’ the Iledeemer's sufferings, whereon are depicted 
those bygone stvnes of huiiiaii agony. 

Christendom rises up out of the wreck of barbarism, 
teaching us wherein the tnie sU’ength and perfection of 
man alone reside. IVc fe('l that it is only th(\ material 
creations of man lliat can perish, while the spirit still 
exists and still works. Christ secured to us the blessing 
of this consolation, when He, in th(‘ full vigour of luiman 
life, and conscious of the eternity of His own self-existing 
spiint, yielded up His body to the grave; mid in no place, 
certainly, is the comfort to be derived from this assurance 
of a future life and of immortalify more necessaiy thati in 
Rome itself, where the eye turns back continually u]>on a 
world-life of a tliousand j'ears, now perished or crumbling 
into ruin; in Rome, where the contrast between its vivid 
verdure, its smiling life, and the ruins amid which they are 
found, may he likened to a wreath of flowers woven by the 
hand of infant love around the grave of old age; and where? 
amid the wreck of human works^ the undying strength of 
man’s spirit, makes itself eveiyvdiere to be felt. 

It WHS in the Coliseum that T spent my last tnorning in 
Rome; and ‘with this picture of the Coliseum shall the 
reader also take his leave of tlic Ktemal City, than which 
no truer image can he found than this monument of ancient 
Borne, upon which tlie Cross has been planted amid the 
lu3EUriaiice of lovely Nature. 
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Aftku trawrsiiig the solitary Caiiipagna, the roail to Naples 
(fundin'ts t.h(‘ travtdler to Alhano, Ariccia, and Guizano: 
thox' iiioniitain villages to which ))otli strangers and lio- 
mans delight to resort during tlu^ snininer heats. Here the 
artiist conu s to study landscape ])ainting; here he finds tlie 
models of those pictures of men autl women which reflect 
to our eyes the iiuiscular strcngtlrand boauty of these noble 
childix'ii of tlie SoutJi; and here, in tliese little towns, one 
still meets Italian women clad in tlu^ pretty, gay, national 
co8tum(3, and weaihig the white flowing head-dress which 
so well becomes tiicrn. 

A few mik'S more to tin*. sonUiward, near the little town 
of Cisteriia, commence the Pontine IMarshes, of which, 
from the description I liad heard, I formed altogether a false 
impression. It is possible thal in sitmmer they may pre- 
sent the aspect of a .scorcbod aiul barren waste; but in 
spring they vi.ay much resemble one of our noi’Ut^m 
marshes, only that in these Ikintiuc Marslies tlie vegeta- 
tic)ii is of a much more luxuriant growth. There are bound- 
less meadows, intersected by canals, which are bordered on. 
ca<*h side by long alleys of trees; numerous herds of cattle 
may he seen feeding in all directions; whilst troops of buf- 
faloes, standing in the canals, stare wildly at the passers-by 
from beru^ath their dark, shaggy eyebrows. Nothing in the 
shape of liiimaii habitation is to be seen, save the nomadic 
wooden hut of the shepherd, or the long, flat hai’ge whicli 
is drawn along the canal by men. Were it not for the Imf- 
faloes, one ntight almost fancy one’s self in Plolland; for 
even the large white and yelkw water-lily, here as there* 
meets the eye, floating on its broad green letif. To the left 
the plain is bounded by die lofty Apennines, whilst still 
fartlier off, to the right, may be distinguished the dim blue 
outline of Monte Gimllo. " 
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It wfts a bright siinny noon 'vvheii we reaciuui 1 ev‘'aeina. 
The town is built on a steef) and lolYy rock •)\»'rh!ingirig 
tlic sea, which 1 saw here once more witli mis])(!akahlo 
joy, having last gazed njxm it at Genoa maiiy monlli; [igo. 
Beautiful waving palms fringed the surrounding reeks; 
broad streaks of golden suushiiu' rested on th(^ de('pd)lne 
waters; whilst the distant isles of Pouz \ and Isehia, bathed 
in dazzling light, loomed forth on the distant liorizoii like 
the phantoms of a dream, shadowy and undefim^d. 

After passing Terracina, die Apennines began to w('ar a 
wild and uncultivated aspeet 'riie little; U vn oj‘ I'oudi 
and Itri lay nesthul amidst piles of steep ami rug- t rocks. 
At Fondi we got out of th. carriuge, wishing ' walk f’or e. 
little way over its ill-jiavetl strtxd-s whiVst tlu rses were 
being changed. Scarcely, however, Juid ws- set fool in the 
streets, when a grouj) of at. h'a^t iifUien beggars, men, 
women, and children, crowd(‘d aroimd us. We i -ok refiigo 
in a church, tlie Moorish pf'rtal of which lemptcd us to 
se^ek ar shelter 'within its walJ.s, both fi'om the beggars and 
from tlie scorching rays of the noont’do heat iVe only 
■ succeeded, li()W'ev(;r, in makin. onr escajx; from tlio 
misery: onr co/Vc/zc of heggans remained con.stant in their 
attentions: most of them aske<l lor eJiarity; one wdsJied to 
sell us some old pots, another a coloured stone, whilst a 
little boy w'as very desirous to show' us tin; “ lions’' of his 
native town. We assured him that we had no wish to see 
them. 

“ Ymu examine the church, signora!” 

“We have seen churches enough, and do not want ?p'v 
information on the subject, ’ replied mv friemt; “do lei ' 
ns alone.” 

The boy looked at her with Jiis full, dark eve, s< eiiied 
moment al)sorl)ed in thought, ami tlieii, A/ith ail the 
gravity of a regular curnnir, placed himself before us and 
said, lmo(jna mpere qiwatdy hi if nova ' (But, yon vumt 

know thhy signora). “ See here, signora! this is the altar on 
which tlie children in Fondi art; bajitized !” 

The gravity, the decision, the earnestness of the boy had 
in them something irre.sistihly comic: we could scarcely 
help feeling a certain degree of respect for the resolution 
with which he almost ivrung from us the gift we had denied 
him. This hoy was the type of tliat shrewd cunning which, 
the^talians turn to such good account in their dealings 
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with slrtiiii^ors. Gaeta, a Ibrtress l)uilt upon a rock whidi. 
projects far into the sea, is perhaps, with its lofty tower 
and Moorisli ])attlemeiits, one of the most striking objects 
to he seen in Italy. 

It wjis well nigh siins('t when we sat onrselv(‘s down to 
rest in tin' halcony of tlit? ludghbouring Villa Composella. 
Id) is villa lies (dos(‘ to the s(*a, and is built over the ruins 
of ihf Ijaths of Ci<‘ero. Alievs of citron and sweet orange 
laulgcs of roses and laurels, reacli down to the verj' 
^ edgt\ The wavt's <*.ain<i roHijig in witli a heavy surge, 
j'ni tiir air was still and mild. Whenever a gentle breeze 
stiiTcd th(^ tr<a)s, a shower of orange blossoms was scattered 
aiom } iis, and tilled the air with balmy fragrance. A 
peac(‘l‘n] summer sojourn in thi.-« ^'i^a ('oin})osella must he 
really dehghifnl: it is ji sja>t one. enters Avith pleasure, and 
cannot quit without deep regi'c'l. d’lu* tract of country be- 
tw('('n tile loladi (rat'taaiid N?ipl(‘s, and tlic neighbourhood 
of Naph's itseli', jire as carefully (Miltivated as any land I ever 
saw' ehhor in Wurt<‘mberg oi* 4 ’uscfiny. Herti it may be 
.seen wliut a, ])aradise these fertile soiitliern lands might be 
j*end<n’ed if they were only brought under ]>ropcr (ailture. 
Tile gfU'deijs jiroduce eight crops every year, and in a very 
fruitful season have heen known to ]>rodii (;6 even twelve. 
In tlie <a)i*n tields, whidi are I’ijie lor the sidde by the 
niidd]<‘ of IMay, stand mniherry trees, which act as a sutTOrt 
1.0 the moj’c i(N’]»le viij<‘, and the soil yields abundant nou- 
ri.shment lo tiiis throe-fold cro[). 'Dio corn is no sooner 
cut down ilia.) some other grain is sown in its place, and 
this again i-- sncci'eded either Iw dax or hemp. In the 
( 01 use of lljis journey I saw' every kind of crop — pulse, 
rict*, lltix, and Ini.jp -g:' •■\'na' non* to one another, and 
tdinosi I’ijie: the maize alone was still hut little above 
gi'oniid, and does not rip(.*ji until thci summer heat is at its 
height. Strawberries and diorries were already abundant; 
iigs were as yet s<^ar<'e; hut ou all manner of fruit-tr(.)es, 
vines, and olives, I ohsorved tliat tlie fruit was already set. 
'.riiis country lias indeed a good right to the name it Ix.ars: 
the ('uiup(u^na Felkr. 

At Capua the railroad begins, uinl we entered the city of 
Ka})les just as night was closing in. 

Naples is the handsonnjst and the nu>st aniiiuiied town 
ill Italy; and its gay, brilliant as{)cct strike.s o.ne the more . 
forcibly from the contrast it presents to the grave, dream- 

j. 
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like earnestness of Home. We were detained for some 
time at the custom-house, and iii"ht had already spread its 
wings over the city as we drove along the quay to our hotel, 
the “Villa di lionui.” Wo could not distinguish Mount 
Vesuvius, for at this monieut no tlanies were issuing forth 
to betray its inner life. As w(3 drove along the quay, in- 
numerable lamps .sent forth a flickering glare from the 
moveable stalls which abounded on every side; gas-liglxts 
shone brightly from behind plate-glass windows; whilst 
high above tlie dark forest of masts glimmered tin? bright 
flame of the liglit-lnmse, -which shone, now more feehly, now 
more brilliantly, through the deep gloom of night. One 
ought to sc<‘ Naples at night, in order to form any just idea 
of tlie life of the ]>eo])le in tl)e.s(‘ southeni climes. ’I’he 
wdjole population at this hour have apj»ar(;iitly lorsaken 
their dwellings, and every windo-w is On the quay, 

roasting and broiling are going on us at G< noa; hut tlie 
booths of the provision .;,nd h'rnonade vendors are better 
lighted up here than tin •y w(‘r(‘ there. Men, having the 
upper part of ilu* body hare, ami w 'aring white linen trou- 
sers, walk about with larg<' Hat huskels on tludr heads, in 
which they carry all sorts of provisions, and ^Yitil loud cries 
otter them for sale. Evtiry twemty pae.es you meet wdth 
little stalls where wah'r-melons are sidd: some whole, in 
their green, glossy hIicIIs: others cut open, and ]>r(‘se.ntiiig 
to the passer-by a. tenquing view of tlieir blood-red pulp 
and dark shining se<xls: whilst others again are cut in 
small slices for the benefit of the ]>eople who gather round 
these tables to refresh themselves wdth a fe^v mouthfuls oi* 
tJiis juicy and wholesumo fruit. Near these stalls ah'* ven- 
dtus of maize are to he seen roasting its bright golden ears 
‘ over a clear coni fire, whilst by the sea-side are pi toed rows 
of seats for the benotit of oyster-eaters. 'J iiese seats are 
occupied by botli meu and wonuai; the sellers open the 
(tysters, and hand them round, together wdth the "wine of 
the- country, large flasks of which stand on tobies close at 
hand, amongst ])iles of green citrons find oranges; guitur- 
]'>layers ]>ress as closdy as they can around these varitid 
groups, in hopes of being rewarded for their music by tlie 
gift of soine small coin ; and tltey, on thmr part, ore pushed 
aside by the water-sellers, who, wltJi their loud cry of 
ifHotor are desired and -welcomed in every (piarter. Iced 
water, mingled with a few drops of aniseed, is token as n 
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cordial by the people, who eat ice, even in its rough state, 
as a necessary refreshment: lumps of ice are placed even 
in the mouths of little infants, who such it greedily: so 
ju'ossiiig is tlie iieod felt, in tliis w£mu climate, of sotne- 
thing cool and I’efreshiiig. 

In every corner, teuipora.i'y platforms, supported hy casks, 
are erecjted, on which inpe-dancers and jugglers carry on 
their several trades. Gandy pictures, rudely 2'>aiiitcd, form 
the ha(*kground of the sliow. Here may be seen a juggler 
2>Juiiging a knife into liis own throat; there, Polcinelh ban- 
tering a poor fisherman; farther off, a pretty little maiden 
dancing on a rope, Avhilsl otliers are ac'ting some j^opular 
play. All tliesci shows find spcctatoi’s in ahnndance : fathers 
and mothers, wlio raise their yomigestcliildren in their arms 
that they may see over the heads of the suiTonnd in g crowd; 
little hoys, who manfully fight their w^ay to tlie front ranks; 
and soldiers, with tlieir swe<>thearts by their sides, who are 
more emj>loyed in exchanging jokes with tliein than in 
wateijing 11 le development of a i»lt)l; monks, in wliatever 
dire(ttiou the eye turns: fat, jolly, comfortable-looking fel- 
lows, chatting with their neighhours, taking snuff, and 
ap])landhig the 2)iece like everybody els(\ 

iSuddenly a number of vaUmni, I’eturning from the rail- 
road, come dashing along tlirough the crowd (d‘ foot passen- 
gers. 'J’he last train from Gastellarnfire arrives about ten 
o'clock in the evening. Uikj of those afhjmlni, or carricoli, 
as they are (‘filled, is a little com])endium of Naples itself. 
Tl, contains within a snndl v(diicle, drawn hy a gaily-decked 
horse, an emhodiment of po]>ular life, such as it is exhibited 
on lli (3 quay. Women, children, sailors, soldiers, monks, 
fi.shermen, ten ]>ersons and more, find room in it; staiKh 
ing, sitting, lying in the net wdiich liangs bem^ath, or resting 
astride ujxm the poles. It conveys to fuio the idea that the 
skies must have suddenly rained down life-loving men. A 
stranger, unaccustomed to tlie whirl aroimd him, becomes 

1) crfectly bewildered. All these ademni rush wildly through 
the throng, past the 2»iles of wood lying along the quay, upon 
which the Netijiolitan hrunottos are seated in their coloured 

2) etticoats and white smocks, with their little sh^eping iti- 
farits laid in baskets at their feet. One cannot hel 2 ) trem- 
bling for the little creatures who lie there without cov'crhig, 
almost without clotliing: one feels a sort of terror when the 
■wheels (iC the calmhii almost graze their very cfadles; bat 
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tlieir mothers laugh and chatter in careless security, and 
no harm betides the little sleepers. 

Passing onwards from the Ljirgo del Palazzo to the 
Piazza in front of the palace, the scene changes. The 
peojjJes quarter lias been exchanged for that in which the 
court resides. 

. Il is nine o’clock in the evening: the military band place 
their music-stands lieneath the windows of the palace ; tlie 
whole square heconios thronged with people; numerous 
caxTiages drive slowly through the crowd, passing onwards 
to the Toledo, that long juid lieautiful street which leads 
towards Capo di Moutc; or else they pause, perchance, be- 
fore the shoj)s of the ice-vendoi's. All the shops are open 
and brilliiuitly liglited up. Eveiy article of beauty or of 
splendour which luxury can demand is here exposed to 
view. On the trottoir stand iminerons tahlf?:, on which 
pedlars, fan-makcu’s, and glass and paper vcindors, offer their 
goods for sale. Purchasers in abundance surround these 
stalls: men aiul women of the working class; and many a 
love affair djit(;s its origin from a walk on the Toledo. 
Suddenly a more brilliant nlaze of light sheds additional 
radiance over the scene: Hags w'ave above our heads, and 
both sides of tlu*. Tidedo gleam with Jhe illumination of 
many coloured lamps. U is the fivstival of some saint 
whose church lies in this quarter of tlio town. Bands of 
musi(' play melodies from Bellini’s operas, on raised tri- 
bunes before the door of the church; firew'orks arc let off; 
and tin; populace cause their shouts of applause to resound 
bom^aih the still inidniglit sky, under the staiT}' canopy of 
which the henn tiiondr of the Toledo ju’e languidly enjoying 
their evening lounge. 

* But what a sight is presented to onr eyes, as, on our re- 
timi from the 'I’oledo, we again drive towards the sea! 
What a riuhly glow, wdiat a destruction-bi'eathing flame 
meets our wondering gaze I Vesuvius is asserting its claim 
to the lordship of the fair city! Darkness now rests on all 
suiTomiding objects; the shatles of night envelope .the 
mighty ocajan, whose waves break in hoarse murmurs upon 
Uie strand; the masts of a few scattered ships are visible 
. in tlie foreground, whilst in tlie distance the dark gigantic 
fomi of the volcano may he seen clearly defined against 
the deep blue .sky. A ffunc of unwonted redness, of a 
deep, intense glow, such as wo human might could ever 
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kindle, rises slowly upwards from the crater, and then, de- 
scending in a fieiy stream, flows languidly down the sides 
of the nioimtahi. Hcstlessly, incessmitly, within the lap of 
earth, do those unseen forces work, whicli at length, in tilie 
measured c;oiirse of time, send forth like a resistless tide 
tlie fearful element of destruction. 

The stnuiger gaz(?s with a sentiment of awe on this mys- 
terious jdienomenon ; the very ground of his existence 
appears to him to he und(u-minod. When tJie invisible 
powers of the subterramjan w'orld thus manifest tliemselvos 
in these visiidc flame-tokens, his first instinct is either to, 
flee from tlu'. fearful sight or to sink upon his knees in 
prayer. But the inhabitants of Naples themselves sciu'cely 
even look round to gaz(‘ u 2 )on tlic hui'niug mountain; fhey 
(‘arry on their daily traflic in St. Lucia, vvhi(;h is situated 
directly oiijiosite to Mount Vesuvius. Here the houses of 
th(‘ lishermen and ovstor-seiU'rs are to be found. Its flag- 
}>aved square is a, jicrfeet Babel of sounds, a, iieiqietUal 
scene of hargainhig and of feasting. IMussel-vendoi s here 
have their l)o6ths, and in handsome siiops may be seen 
disjdayed the beautiful and artistically-workoil j.iroductions 
of the sea and of the mountain : caiTed corals, shells, and 
lava. Above the stirring tide of human life, the Castle of 
San Elmo seems to sit (uitlironed in the solemn night still- 
ness. The convicts, whom one secs in tlie day-time >valk- 
ing round tlm walls in their bright yellow garb, arc' now 
shut up witliiii the iroii-gi’ated cells. The criminal en- 
closed within tliose gloomy walls feels liis drciary solitude ' 
doubly moiUTiful, contrasted as it is with tlie merry sounds 
of active life Avhich continually me(‘t his ear, and tlie charms 
of that Nature whicli lies outs[>read helbre him in all lier^ 
luxuriant beauty. 

On the shore lieiieath, closer to the foot of the rock on 
whicdi the casth' of San Elmo is built, lies the (Jastel dell’ 
Oro, constructed from the ruins (»f the Villa of Lucullus. 
Following tlie road which leads along the shore, we soon 
reach the Villa Keale, the dark avenues of which wave their 
lofty boughs, as though inviting us towai’ds them with a 
bewitching cliarm. Beneath their dark gj-oen shade the 
most exquisite copies of the ancient statues rest in sha- 
dowy gloom. The Venus de’ Medici, tlie Flora, the Apollo 
Belvi(le.re, the Antincius, which we arc accustomed to see 
only now and then in museums, here stand beneath tlie 
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free vault of heaven, and these beauteous forms heconu* 
to this soudiem race, amongst whom they had their birth, 
as it were a sweet find familiar possession of their own. 

The clang of a military baud, which phiys here twice in 
every week, mingles with the gentle miiriiinr of the waves;’ 
whilst the soft moouliglit, the I’ed glow of tjie Imming 
mountain, and the bright flickering of the gas-lights, half 
liidden aiiiongst tlie trees, unite to fonn a most clianning 
tmt ensetnhie. A protecting iron rail separates the villa, 
which is only open to foot passengers, from the throng of 
carriages and liorseiiicu which pass along the lliviera di 
Chiaja, 'where palac(' touches palace in uninterrupted suc- 
cession. Evef-ywhere flat roofs, balconies, and open wTn- 
, dows ; everywhere brilliantly-lighted rooms and gaily-dressed 
ladies; smiles, and s])lendour, and song 'v\dierever the eye 
rests or the oar turns to listen ; wlillst beneath the shade of 
the trees, on the border of that de< p l>lue sea, many a silent 
pair look forth on the boundless waves, and And in them 
an image t)f the ovei-flowing tide of joy which is welling up 
witliiu their gladsome hearts. 

This is Naples! 

ITALIAN KIINEnALS AND THE CATACOMDS OF rALKKMo. 

If daily lifti amongst tlu^so southern people wear a smiling 
and joyous asp(?ct, on the othtu* haiKl, presents itself 

at an Italian burial under its most terrible form, and offers 
a fearful contrast to the life by which it is summnded. 

Tlie Italian contemplates death under an aspect essen- 
tially different from our own. It might almost be desig- 
nated as heathmUh -vvlien compared with the vie'w taken cd* 
it by tlie Christian, who looks forward to death as the 
commencement of a higher life, and often, amidst tlie 
sorrows of earth, awaits it with a longing lieart, 

A young Neapolitan girl was one day, in conversation 
witli me, uttering deep lamentations over the death of her 
lover. I tried to comfort her with that hope of a meeting 
beyond the grave which, amongst us Geimans, strong in 
faithful and patient hope, brings lyace to the aching heart. 
The Italian, however, only gjized upon me wonderingly 
witli her largo dark eyes, and, shrugging her should^, 
replied, “ In paradise? Ah, signora! in paradise people do 
not marry!” 

In Italy, that charmed breath of dreamy sorrow, tliat 
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tender clinging to the grave, which causes the yearning 
heart to find comfort in decking the tomb with garlands, is 
altogether unknown, 1 never remember to have seen . 
}>eoplo in an Italiaii church-yard lingering sorrowfully over 
the tombs of tlie departed, as is so commouly the case in 
Germany, ^n xill-Souls'-day alone it seems a prescribed 
custom ibr R^ery one to resort to tlie church-yard, in order 
to satisfy at once the claims of feeling for the whole year. 
In Naples, the ])cople on that day repair from the burial- 
grounds to the taverns, and, amidst the clang of glasses, 
drink to the souls of the deparUMl. The climate, which, 
more rnpidly tlian willi us, renders the body a prey to 
(corruption, may ])robah]y com})el a more spinaly intemient; 
and whilst ivo lind comfort in r(‘Uiiiiing as long as possible 
the remains of oiir loved depai*t(*(l ones beneatli our roof, 
that wo may gaze again and again on tliosi^ dear feature's, 
so soon to bt' hidden from oim (*ves, thec wrj same love 
and revf'ivuce would induce the soutli(U*n to lose no time 
in committing the body to the dust. 

The mode of intf'rment didbrs iii diibircnt jdaces; only 
agreeing in this, that in all, the monks and i)rii-‘sts play a 
prominent part, walking in ])roce.ssiou both before and 
behind the coffin. laglUed wax tapei's are carried at each 
side of it, and ladiind tlie toi'ch-bearers crowds of (diildren 
press forwm’d, seeking to collect tlie dropping wax in paper 
comets. 

In Eomo and i'Toremje, corpses ai’e generally interred in 
closed coffins, covered with riclily-embroidered colom^ed 
palls; but in the former city funerals are occasionally to be 
seen, in which the couiitenanctss of the dead are exposed to 
view. I remember well, one bright spring morning, a.s we 
were retunii ng from the Villa Vamfili, in the naiTow street 
below the Capitol, W(? lieard the well-known death-song 
approaching. (.)ur carriage was obliged to stop. Long 
I'ows of Capucin monks filed past us, intoning as they went 
the accustomed prayens. In their midst was borne the 
coffin. The dead man, a rich citizen, dressed in a Capucin’s 
hood and cowl, lay with his* face uncovered. It was a 
moumM but not a repellant sight. The rays of the setting 
sun rested upon the pallid countenance, as though they 
would fain accompany to die last him who was about to be 
liidden ibr ever from his cheering rays in the silent lap of 
earth. 
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Tlie bodies of ilie departed are first borne from tlteir 
own bouses to the church where the funeral service is pei'- 
formed. Here tJioy are generally allowed to reimiiu foi* 
the night, and on the succeeding inoniing are either com- 
mitted to the grave or to tlie family vault, as^ the case may 
be. But the fiulher one travels towards the south, tlie more 
painful and revolting is the haste with wdiich corpse is 
removed from beneath the domestic roof. In Castellamare 
I once saw a tall, stout-looking man, dressed in the vei:y 
height of fashion, borne to bis grave beneath my very 
windows. He had died in tin*, morning: at six o'clock in 
the evening lui was buried. Tlie crown of flowers which 
had been laid upon the coflin, the frock coat, the white (fUa' 
gloves, tlie light waistcoat, contrasting so mournfully with 
the gliastly countenance of the dead niavi, presented such a 
fearful image to my mind that it was many days and nights 
before 1 could banish it from my Tioiights. It is perh^ctly 
iiicomprehcusible to me how' tin- Italians, loving beauty 
as they do, can endure this feaiiul contrast of outward 
adornment and corruption; how' they can find jileasure in 
forcing tliese mournful sights upon the jiasser-by, instead 
of lovingly casting over them the veil of oblivion. 

In ^Naples, the handsome iH.nv churcli-yard, the Oampo 
Santo, lies at the foot of tlu^ Capo di iMontc, and is adorned 
with some splendid mausoleums. Near these monuments, 
by means of which family indde and afl'ection strive to pit)- 
seiwa the meinoiy of the departed, lie the public gmves 
appropriahxl to the use of the poor. They are as many ii> 
number [is the dsiys of the year, and each morning one of 
these graves is o])enod. Even as faded flowers are thrown 
upon the ground, so iivo the unclad and unprotected corpse 
hero flung into the tomb, tJnit their dust-bom frames may 
retiu*n to the earth from which they wi're createtl. I’he 
date of the grave is the only mark by which the survivors 
can distinguish it. As on a battle-field, friends and foes 
here mingle their dust higcther. No crown, no flowers, 
no greensward, covers these unknown ashes ; and the heavy 
tombstones which mai’k the graves seem also to lie in cold 
and crushing hardness over Uie feelings of the living. 

A similar arrangement exists in Palenno, where there is 
even less respect shown to the remains of tlie departed. 
The corpse, merely wrapped in an old cloak, is placed 
in a sedan chair, and thus carried to the church-yard. If 
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the bearers should feel weari^, they layi^own^he cliair iu 
the sti’ect, and go into some house to refresh themselves. 
Jn the iiieaTi while, should any passer-by feel so inclined, 
he lifts up tljo leather curtain which hangs over the window, 
and looks in to sec w^hether or not the dead man was one 
of his acqiiainhmces. The poor arc buried with still less 
ceremony. They arc wn-apped in a doth, and carried by two 
of their friends to their last earthly restmg-i>lacc ; no service 
is read: neither time nor money is expended in paying them 
the last tokens of respect. The money thus saved will, say 
they, pay for a mass Ixing said for liis soul, which will be 
of far more service to liiin than a liandsoine funeral. 

Whilst, on the one side, the people of Piilernio show 
such utter indiJferenco towmds tlie tlead, the state, on tJie 
' other Viand, liavo caused to be i)re])aie(l for their reception 
those far-famed catacombs, wiiicb lie outside) tlie town, in 
the Ckipucin convent, and in which tlie coi“i)ses are pre- 
sen ed, and become like mummies. 

We set out one line al'temoon to visit the monastery. 
The read thither leads through the Olivuzza. I'his is the 
name of a suburh of i^ilermo, in which are situated some 
of the handsomest country-houses of the leading families in 
Palermo. It is one of the loveliest spots in the whole 
valley, and must have been known as such in earlier times; 
for tw o old Moorish castles, the Kuha and the Zisa, the latter 
wdl-prestTved and even inhabited, are hei’e still to be seen. 
The ihiest property in tlie Olivnzza at present is the Villa 
Buteni, which the Princess Butcra lent to the Kmpress of 
llussia during her stay in Palonno. On the road to Oli- 
vuzzu niy eye w'as altracteil by the sight of trees which were 
quite uiiknow'n to me, and which waved their lofty heads 
over the garden walls. They w^a-e date-palms, richly laden 
with liuit, vvliicli, liowover, does not, even in this climate, 
come to perfection every year. But, to see southern vege: 
tation in its full beauty, a visit sJionld he paid to tlie \'iila 
Butera, where the careful culture of a German gardener, 
named Schott, has develoiied to its fullest extent the rich 
luid luxuriant vegetation of this southern clime. Palms, 
bamboos, the several species of cactus, and all the various 
tropical plants, a few ]>itiful specimens of which languish 
in oui’ hot-houses, here bloom in tlie open air, and flourisVi 
in all their native l>eauty. With veiy few exceptions, they * 
sxre all hai'dy enough to remain out through tlie whole win- 
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ter in this wmm ‘itad sheltered valle 5 ^ Beaittiiil fuehslas 
may he seen growing heneatli the' shade of the gnm and 
the camphor tree, whilst in their neiglibcmrliood bloom the 
sweet heliotrope and the lovely kloxiliti, snn*oiindcJ by a 
luxuriant verdure which adds doubly to their charms. 

It was with dihiculty that w’g tore ourselves away from 
this delightful garden, in order to visit the Capiicin con- 
went. It is situated in a solitaiy and retired spot. 
doors were open; the evening sun sVied a jieacefiil Ught 
over die convent court; the deep crimson doAvers of the 
oleander imparted a cheerful aspect to the porch, beneath 
which were seated eight monks, engaged in friendly i;on- 
veimtion. One of them w'as appointed to be our guide: 
fee appeared to bo a man of about forty years of age. uiul 
was of a (‘lieerful, jovial aspect. 

He led rh(i wav domi some stops into a siiblt-rraiieaii 
chamber; and having Jieard so nmeli of the horrt rs of tiiese 
catacombs, 1 began to prepare myself for worst.. But, 
strange as it may Siuind, tbe fii'st impre.ssion whieh tlit‘y 
made upon my mind was diatidediy a comical one. 

There are long, vaulted, white-washed passages, with 
tiled floors, and with windows which admit a full flow of 
light. On each side of tlie vault, the coi 7 >scs, dressed in 
the Oapuciu garb, hang by ropes susiamded round their 
necks. The peculiar ]>ropci’ty of the air in tiiese vaults 
dries the body, in tbe course of scA'eu months, into .so dimi- 
nutive a mummy, that at first .sight tin' only thi:>g.s W'hich 
struck me Aveve the long ranges of dark-broAvu Capuciii 
cowls in which they Avere wivel\»ped, and wliicli looked as 
if they were hung up on the pegs of a wardrobe. It was 
tills Avhich impre.ssed me so ludicrously at tlie first mo- 
ment; hut I hid no sooner had time to look around me 
than my feelings underwent an entire change. 

* It seemed to me as though Heath AA’^ere staring me in the 
fa£*e under evei’y possible form. This mode of hanging up 
the skeletons by cords, appeared to me most revolting; 
whilst the inscription attached to each, annouacuig the 
name, title, and po.ssessions, was in ray eyes the A^ery bit- 
terest mockery of all earthly vanity. The longer 1 gazed, 
the more fearful and painful did the whole scene become 
to me* The monk, chatting cheerfully all the time, led us 
through this abode of deatti, with lAie pleased satisfaction 
of the master of a house who is showing Ms guests a col- 
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leetioB of cnriosities. He inforkied us tlikt tiie bodies were 
laid lor a space of seveii montbs on iron bars in the vaults, 
which had a peculiarly diying property. “After tins/’ 
added he, lodge our guests here, and retain them m 
long as tlwjir families choose to send us a gift on the anni- 
versaiy of tlieir deaths, in order tl)at a mass may be said 
for their souls, and a torch lighted before the altar. . When 
they eeas(^ to do this, ^Ye sejid away the body, to make room 
for a new guest.” 

On niy expressing a wish to leave the vaults, now that 
the shades of evening were falling more thickly around, 
and tile as 3 »ect of the scene hecauie eiwh moment more re- 
pulsive to me, the monk i)egan to exclaim that it was quite 
impossible I should tliink of doing so until 1 had seen the 
ladies. “It is only the men who are allowed to hmig in 
this nn]»1easant Avav against tlie walls; we treat the ladies 
dilferently,” said he: “Wl^ an*, gallant; we allow tJiem to 
he hands(»mely dn^ssed. and each one has her own couch 
and looking-glass, as a lady of distinction ought to have.” 

It was a matttjr of utter impossibility to tind our way out 
of this labyrinth without the help of om* guide; and he 
»t'.emed to consider a visit to the ladies’ vault such an ab- 
solute n(‘.cossity, that av(' were conqielled to yield the point 
and to follow him. TIkj ladies are ranged in inws behind 
glass frames, each in her own ])articular <;ell. To my mind 
these satin and velvet-clad skelefcoiis, de(?ked in pearls and 
diamonds, presented oven a more fearful ])icture tiian those 
of the cowl-clad nuui. 1 could stand the dismal scene no 
longer, and hastened, shuddering, from these gloomy 
vaults. I could not comprehend how, even for a single 
moment, any impression of Ihe ludicrous could have been 
conveyi*<l to my mind by a scene only fitted to inspire emo- 
tions of ])ain and of teiTor. As we retraced our stei)s, the 
w^ay seemed to me to have inci*ease<l in lengtli ten-fold,, so 
earnestly did 1 long to regain tlie entrance of the vault, to 
exchange this world of deatli for tlie free breath of living 
nature, and never did 1 see the shades of evening Ml 
more pleasantly over the eailli than on that day ! Wending 
our way through quiet country paths, we ascended the 
neighbouring hill to visit the convent of Santa Maria di 
Gr^su, famed for Uie extreme beauty of the site it oc- 
empies. 

All was hushed around. The monks opened the con- 
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vent door, aiid invited us in to view the glorious sunset. 
Near to the convent is a church, surrounded by a church- 
jwd, ill which many stningers lie buried. Amongst those 
who have liere found their last eiirthly resting-place are the 
niothcr-in-law and the two children of theDuchesse deBeni. 
A little chapel has been here erected to their memory. 

The monks of this convent, themselves dependent upon 
alms, maintain many poor people. On one day they feed 
men, on another women. AVe inquired l»ow^ many rations 
they distributed daily. They readied, “They had no dcli- 
nite rules on the subject. d’h(‘. convent was very poor, 
they dressed daily all the provisions they had, and distri- 
buted them niitil tliey had no more left to give." Alost of 
the monks were old; not out* of them looked fat or wdl- 
fed; the greater niimlKU’ liad a subdued and crushed ap- 
pearance: and, oh! sortily cnishcd they arc heneath the 
yoke of spii-itual despotism. 

Wc asked them how they employed themselves. “AVe 
have tlu^ care of the garden, the houst', and the ('huich to 
attend to; the services of iho clnurh to ]>erforni, masses to 
oflbr for the souls of the departed, and the bodic's ol* th(‘ 
dead to commit to the gj-ave," rc-pHc'd they. A\^e inquired 
whether they did not soinetiin<‘s read ami study. A corii- 
nuinicatiYe old monk, about, seventy-tliree yc'.ais of age, 
replied, with a certain air of kindly j)ride, that all tlie 
t/oiiii(f(r monks hi the convent could read, although very 
few of them could n rite: “iait the prior and the guanlian 
can hath write.', and they have a library, too!" 'J'he Ha.no- 
verifiii consul, wlio had brought us liere. gave the monk a 
small sum of iiionev, and told liini he hoped he would 
say a mass for ns. Oik^ of the ladies of the pJirty asked, 
“whcilier masses W('ro olh'red daily for the nobles and 
princes who were buried liere?" '"Ma! die prineesser re- 
plied the old man; **quanda sono Id basso, sono porere aidme 
come (jli allrir (Ah! what princes! when tliey are laid 
low there, they are poor souls like the rest!) 

“And do they also go into purgatory?" 

“Certainly! every one goes there," replied the monk. 

“And you pray them out of it?" * 

“Of course." 

“And out of hell, also?” 

“No; tliat is impossible. From hell there is no re- 
turaing." 



VATLi:<. 


ITJ) 

To us, all this may wear an air of ridicule, but witli the 
monk it was grave and sob(jr earnest. Eveiy word came 
from his lieart, and was the sincere conviction of his soul. 

We Avere wearied with our walk, and very thirsty; so we 
begged for a' drink. One of the younger nn)nks quickly 
brought on an tuu’then dish a little earthen pitcher and two 
glasses, which he washed carefully in our 2 >resencc. The 
old iium would not, liowever, allow iiny one to fdl our 
glasses hut liiinself. 11c 2 )raised the fresh clearness f)f the 
streani whence the Avater Avas drawn, and handed us tlie 
glasses A\ith friendly courtesy. A man may be a hosj^itahle 
and kiiuby host, even though ho haA^e hut a glass of water 
to bestow. 

*llie monks all looked ])leased when aa'g praised the 
whaler and exj^ressed a Avish for more; hut there was not 
one counlenance amongst them which besi>oke either intel- 
le{!t or thought. Tbdr expn^ssiou Avas that of good-natured 
rej^ose and childlike curiosity. 

'J’lie night Avas uoav rapidly closiiig in; the deep violet 
hues of fAvilight rested on iho hill; Avhilst, in the A^alley 
hcnoutli, tlu‘ lofty carruba and manna trees Avaved tlieir 
tojmiost bougbs, Avliicli stood out clear and distinct against 
the evening sky. On th<i gray, massrie i)reci2)ice which 
toAA^ered al>ove the Avhite Avails of the cojjvent grew the 
giganti<*. iiowering aloe, mingling its gobhai leaves Avith the 
(lark, gloomy cyijress. I'he Avhole foreground was ])(*ac(dul 
and still as in one of Gurlitts la.ndsca])e paintings. A faint 
streak of light ilhiminc^d the wesUjrn horizon; no sound 
fell upon the ear to tell of mutt's exist(^nc(‘: liought was to 
h(i heard save the sAveet songs of birds and tlie distant 
chirp of Ihe lively grusslK)])2^er. 

The close of day tilled my heart Avith sorroAYfnl thoughts, 
for lait a short ]KTiod had eln]>S(‘d sinc(‘ one rn tj dear to 
me liad “ fallen aslec])” in the solemn slcej) of death, 1 
read tlie iiiscu-ip lions on the suiTounding tombstones. They 
Avei'e all strange, names to mo; from nortli and south, from 
east and Avest, they ha<l come, and here had they laid them 
doAvn side by side to take their rest. Theij all, too, had 
lived and longed, sutfarod and hoped, enjoyed and lost the 
object of their joys. ]\Ty soul Avandered far aAvay from 
lionce to the shores of the IJtdtic, Avhere, lameath ttie shade 
of limes and elder treiis, a grassy hillock, fragrant Avith 
violets and mignionette, covers the ashes of my beloved one. 
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I went into ^ little clitirch; the ever-lighted lamp was 
burning before the riehly*clad image of the Madonna, but 
all around was darkness. My heart and spirit were op- 
pressed : I could not stay. 

As I came out of the church, I fcnind iny friends ])re- 
paring for their departure. The monks accompanied us as 
far as the outer gates. The stillness of the surrounding 
countr 5 ^ the peaceful simplicity of these kind-hearted monks, 
had rendered ns all gi’ave and thoughtful. We rode through 
the valley in silence. The night air was laden with the 
rich peiiumes of the surrounding plants ; the stars gazed 
downitponus in mild and beaming radiance; and, soothed 
hy the gentle voice of Natin‘(‘, the sorrows of the burdened 
lieai't found vent in a flood of refreshing tears. 

Tlin i:ETT.AT{)llK. 

Among the many objects winch are eontinually offei’ed 
for sale to strangers at Najdes, the most remarkable, ptu’- 
haps, are certain little coral hands and horns whicli are 
worn by everybody there, (iontlc men attach them to their 
watch-chains, ladies to their brooches, and peo])le wear 
them either as earrings, or hanging on strings round their 
necks ; for they all alike regard them as a means of }>ro- 
tectiem against the “evil eye.” A belief in tlu* e^il vye — /7 
maloechio — is almost universal in the south of Italy, wliere 
it exists even among the higher classes, although one may 
hear it occasionally derided hythem; just as timid peofde, 
by way of gaining courage, are oftentimes hoard to sing in 
the dark. 

. The evil eye is, aficording to popuhir belief, a here.ditaiy 
evil. The persons who are afflicted with it, and who con- 
sequently cast the evil eye, a3'e called (fettatori. 'I'liey are 
also distinguished, according to the same po})ular belief, 
by a peculiar physiognomy. A meagre-looking person 
with strongly-marked features, a hooked nose, large pro- 
jecting eyes, find a penetrating glance, is as sui^e to he 
looked upon, in Naples, as a ffcttatnre, as a student in Ger- 
many, who’we^^rs a crimson and gold bund, is to be accused 
of inveterate demagogy. As soon m one meets a gettatdre, 
one instantly draws the thumb wdthin the palm of tlie hand, 
together with the second and third fingers, stretching out, 
atfhe same time, the forefinger and the little one, so as to 
farm a horn, which alone has power to protect from the 
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evil spelL In tbe aiistocratic world Naples,,, tlie family jof 

the Duke of B o is remarkable for fhe possesfaan of 

the evil eye. yhe duke is an agreeable, witty man. tie 
lias written several successful dramatic works. He is prized 
and sought after on accouut of liis own individual worth. 
He is liked as a man, but- no one speaks to him witliout 
guarding against tire evil eye, which he possesses to the 
liighest degree, although his outward aspect betrays no 
syinpt'oms of the (fettaU>re. His sister, tlie Marchesa 

C a, one of the loveliest women in Naplos, has also 

the evil eye ; and only his brotliei*; tlie Chevalier B »©, 

has any aiijn'iinanct^ of the (jHiafore about him. An intel- 
ligent stranger, in whose soci(;<y I met one of the duke’s fa- 
mily, by whom slie was addressed in conversation, stteichetl 
out hci* little horns while she was convei'sing with liim. I 
rallied lierafhTwards on having done so, and asked whether 
slie >\as not ashanual of gi\ing in to this superstitious 
folly. 

“ Indeed,” replied slie, “whenever I consider the matter, 
it does se<'m to me the merest, nonsense; and yet circum- 
stances turn out so strangely! Tliis family, however 
amiable as individuals, does undouhtedly bring ill luck 
with it wherever any one of its members appears. I 
could give you many instances of it.” 

me only one,” was my reply. 

“Well, tbeii.” rejoined my friend, “a few years ago, when 
the llussiaii ('.ourt were visiting >iaples, a sumptuous ban- 
(|iu‘t was prei)arcd lor the imi)erijil party at the palace of 
Brinca^ X. A new mnsKhlemeHt had been ordered from Paris 
I'or tbe occasion, and oiu? of its costliest articles was a splen- 
did chandeli(;r. The prince was superintending its lieing 
fixed in the ceiling when tlie Duke of B o was an- 

nounced. He desired that tJie visitor might be shown into 
his study; but before the servant had time to obey kis 
oi’ders, the duke entered the aiiartment, and exclaimed, 
‘What ft niagiiihcent chandelier you haw) got there, my 
good friend!’ and at the self-same moment tlie chandelier 
fell down from tlie ceiling upon tlie maible pivemei^t 
beneath, and was sliivtti'ed into a thousand pieces!” 

“ That was indeed a misclnuiee!” 

“ But what can one think,” continued tlie narrator, 
“when these mischances occur continually? One day, it 
happened that Count N met the Duke of B— o in 
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the streets. At’ter chatting together a while, the duke in- 
quired after the count’s son. ‘Oh!’ rcjilied the latter; ‘ he 
is as weU as ever he was!’ On his return Jionie, he fourul 
him ill in bed. The young man had been seized with a 
sudden vertigo, and had fallen on the ground with such 
violence as to break his watch. So the father was in- 
formed. He sent for the w'atch, and on looking at it, found 
that it had 8to})]>ed at the very moment wlien the tjcUatun' 
was speaking to him ! An accident of a similar nature harl 
occurred from the evil influence of his sister, the lovely 
March(?sa C ji: and it is a tact that, whenever she in- 
quires after the health of any one, the illness of the in- 
dividual is sure to follow'. This 1 have experienced my 
own self.” 

1 rallied the lady on tlie liveliness of lier imagination, 
but she rei)lied gravely: — 

“It is a riddle, a mysterious fact; yet sooner or later it 
wins conviction even from the most incredulous mind. 

The ambassador used to laugh at all these stori(‘s. 

He even denied the api)arei)t coincidence between certain 
untoward circiimstanc(*s and the presence of the duke. It 
happened one evening, wluni the ambassador s liouse was 
open for reception, that the duke was his (‘arliest guest. 
On apinoaching his host, ho ('xclaimed, ‘Wlien? are all 
your orders? Why have you laid tlK?m aside this evening?’ 
The ambassador, wlio had never forgotten them Ixdbre, 
raised his hand suddenly to his breast, and, at the same 
moment, his siiiifl-box, wdiiidi lie had used for fiftixai years, 
fell oil the ground! It had been presented h) tin? ambas- 
sador’s father by Najioleou, whose portrait adorned the lid. 
It w^as broken to pieces by the fall.” 

Tvvo Italian ladies ivho w'cre pi'esent expressed their 
convi(^tion of the entire tniih of all these details, and mar- 
velled how^ I couhl retain any doubt on the subject. I 
begged to know whether there existed any means by which 
a (jetUitorc could free himself from the curse wdiich thus 
rested upon him, or Avhethei’ the cliuvch could exorcise it 
fiway. J njccived a reply in the negative. Although at 
first I was rather amused at these stories, yet I afterwards 
conceived a horror of the superstition which thus impressed 
a demon-like 'as))ect upon guiltless human beings. This 
abhorrence only increased at a later period, wh<m I found 
how pernicious this superstition proved among the lower 
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classes, with whom it passed out of the aiiy world of un- 
certain fears into the practical bearing on a week-day life. 

During ray residence on the Marina at Oastellamai’e, 
wheneA’er I wished to visit niy friends who were dwelling 
upon the hill near Quisisana, 1 was obliged to use a donkey 
to mount the hill ; and it happened several times that a| 
ciuciare, wJio had a nice, well-saddled donkey, asked me 
to employ him. Each time, however, niy seiwant said, 
“Do not take him, signora; 1 will procure you aiiotlier;” 
whereupon the ciiiciare turned silently away. He was a 
man of about thirty years old, one-eyed, and deeply pitted 
witli smiall-pox; but there was such au expression of good- 
ness, and yet of sadness, in liis countenance, that I felt 
quite Sony to reject his services. Supposing that there 
must be some j)ers()nal enmity between him and the ser- 
vant, I observed to the latter that I knew not whence arose 
his dislike to Antonio (so was the cinciare named); and 
that, in case the latter were tm honest man, I wished to em- 
ploy him and his donkey in pi-eferenco to any otliers. 

“Oh, ecccllenzal he is honest enough,” exclaimed tlie 
servant. “ Antonio is a worthy fellow, and I have had no 
quarrel with him; but since your eccellenza depends upon 
my selecting a safe donkey and guide, I dare not let you go 
with Antonio. Your eccellenza would surely meet with 
some accident, for Antonio is a gettaiore; you can see it 
yourself!” 

I explained to him that I had veiy pretty little horns to 
protect me, and tliat, moreover, I had no faith in this be- 
lief; so, ill despite of my servant’s shaking his head, I took 
Antonio into my seinice during my stay at Castellamare, 
and found liim a most willing, careful, and punctual atten- 
dant. On my departure, I recommended him to an ac- 
quaintance, who was equally pleased with him. 

One day, as I was riding from Castellamare to Grag- 
nano, I inquired of him whether he was aware of his being 
regarded as a gettaioir, and whether this belief caused him 
any sort of annoyance. 

“Yes, assuredly,” was his reply. “I was too poor to buy 
an ass, and the imdrone who keeps all the asses here woum 
not entrust one to my care, as he feared it would come t6 
an untimely end with me. At last he consented to let me 
have the worst of them all — ^a wilful brute it was— on con- 
dition that I would fasten little horns in the bows upon its 

M 
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foreli€ifcd. The obstinate beast, however, flung out his heels 
the very first tl&y 1 had the care of him, and tlirew off his 
back a long-legged Eiiglishnum. The i)recediiig year, he 
liad thrown oil* in like manner a holy priest; yet no one 
blamed the driver. Now, however, the general cry among 
my companions was, ‘That is the malocchwr ‘That is die 
gettalore's doing!’ So I got no customers, and the piulnme 
took away the ass, as 1 could earn nothing with it. Then 
I went to the Princess G who conies here every sum- 

mer, and who kindly lent mo money to purchase an ass. 
1 hired a saddle for it; and now that you have taken me 
into your service, signora, and r(‘,commciidod me to others, 
I shall soon be able to pay my debt.” 

- “ But, Antonio, how came it tliat you W(.Te accused of 
liaving the maU)CchU>r inquired J of my guide. 

“ 1 have inherited it from my mother — so say my ene- 
mies, at least; but it is all a lie, eccelleiiza! If, indeed, one 
could destroy the people who injure one, it might be all 
very well to be a ffettatorc ; but all these rascals lioi’o ani 
running about, sound in body and limb, while one is ac- 
cused of bringing evil upon poor inno(.terit children and 
strangers! That is a folly, eccelienza! Bon’t believe a 
word about it!” 

When he had, after nuuiy weeks of faitliful sorvicu^, con- 
ducted me for the last time to the baili-liouse in Castellu- 
mare, as I was taking leave of him ho said to me, at tlie 
moment of our parting, “ I thank you, eccelleuzvi, for not 
having believed in the foolish report about me, and am glad 
that no ill luck has befallen you while you rode on my^ 
donkey. My name is Antonio Vi te Hi; and if you kindly 
recommend me to your friends, will you be so good as to 
assure tlmra tliat a poor one-eyed (jettatore can do no haim 
to any one?” 



AND IIKRCULANEUM. 


Nature, like a wise artist, ofttimes places the most stiik- 
irij^ contrasts side by side, and thus lends double force and 
vividness to the jnctures which she presents to the mind. 
So it is that, within a short distance of joyous, life-breatli- 
ing Naples, she has ]danted the buried cities of Hcrcu- 
lanouin and Pompeii, like a solemn memento mori, ever 
uttering in her cars a word of admonition. 

Quitting the Cdiiaja, wo pursued the road which leads 
through Ikirtici, now almost a suburb of Naples, until we 
reached the little town of Kesina, close to the very foot of 
Mount Vesuvius. Ilesiua is built over the ruins of Hercu- 
laneuTU. 

Descending a flight of stairs, and passing through a dai*k, 
vault'lik(> passage, we enter(al tlie buried theatre. 

The impression it produces upon the mind is one of the 
most fearful that can be couct'ived. Our guides preceded 
us with torches, leading the way down the steep descent. 
I'lie air in the excavations was damp and cold; a deatli-like 
terror seemed to dwell within this scene of gloom and de- 
struction; juid (iver was tliat cjy of anguish sounding in 
my e.'irs wliich must have burst forth in this theatre from 
the assembled crow<l when they saw the fiery tide rushing 
in upon thimi in the full force of its destroying fury. 

Tlie pillars, the scnits of the sjaictators, the stage, the 
orchestra, are all still distinetiv visible. The marble has 
heen cleared from the lava xvith which it was incrusted. 
In lh(‘ foregi’ound stmid the jiedestals whence the statues 
of the two Balbi, both consuls, have heen removed, hi 
order to be deposifed in the itmsoiua at Naples. 

The inscriptions bn these pedestals arc almost iminjured. 
To many portions of the wall there may still be seen ad- 
hering the crimson stucco with which they were in former 
days entirely covered. 

Tt wa'§. in the midst of all tliis splendour, of all the adorn - 
inents of art, and all the rehm^ments of luxury, which proved 
the creative genius of the human mind, that tlie wild powers 
of nature burst upon the scene in all their resistless might, 
spreading desolation on tlieir path. The smallest inter- 
stices of the building are filled up with the dark, hardened 
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lava; and in one place I saw a set of human teeth grinning 
forth from amidst the solid mass: a horrible and ghastly 
sight. 

All interest in the building itself, all the charm wliich 
usually attaches to remote antiquity, vanished in presence 
of this fearful image. I felt as if I could not breathe freely 
again until 1 had escaped from this gigantic givive, and until 
I found myself standing once more in the bright sunshine, 
surrounded by life and gladness. 

A descending path leads from Kesina into tlie very heart 
of the excavated portion of Herculaneum. To the right 
and left are to bo seen the most terrible evidences of the 
march of devastation. Towering high above the town, tJic 
burning mountain sends forth its pillars of smoko and 
llame; and yet, when you gaze around upon the village of 
Resina, yon see on every side images of pt^ace and security. 
Women sit spinning before tlieir doors; children are play- 
ing around them; and veiy probably not one mother there 
remembers that in one house in Herculaneum two infant 
skeletons liad boon found laying side by side in a little batli. 
It is this contrast of daily life, pursuing its business and its 
3 )leasuves over those entombed ruins of the past,, which 
renders the impression produced by Herculaneum even 
more fearful than it would othei-wise hi*. 

The city itstdf ap])earcd to me, so far, at least, as it was 
visible to the eye, singularly small. It reminded me ol‘ 
those ornamental ruins sometinu'S erected in English parlv>., 
which parody, whilst they attempt to imitate, the gigantic 
monuments of antiquity. The houses themselves, ‘the por- 
ticoes which suiTouud their inner courts, the metal rods and 
rings, to which the curtains had been attached that hung 
before the doors of the bathing apartments, the iron bars 
which had closed up the wdiidows of the prison; all these 
are indubitable evidences that this wa§i once a populous 
and highly-civilized city. Yet one cannot but ask, in won- 
dering amazement, “How w^as it possible for men to lead a 
comfortable existence in this limited and confined space? 
Men, too, with whom all the appliancCvS of luxury Jiad be- 
come almost a necessity of daily life?” And tliis whole city, 
with all its luxury, with all its busy, stimiig tide of human 
life, wTis suddenly hmied in the bowels of the earth, and 
utterly disappeared, leaving no trace behind; vanishing so 
C'litirely from the fiice i>f creation that scjircely a thought 
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was bestowed upon tlie fact tliat it had ever existed, and 
centuries elajjsed betbre any one attempted^-o discover its 
site. Tliousands of men, a whole generation, are swal- 
lowed up, consumed by the devouring flames; and yet the 
world lasts and goes on its way as usual, and the great mass 
of }>eople never trouble themselves about the matter. 

Herciilaneuni lies full sixty feet beneath the present level 
of Portici and llesina. On the masses of lava, winch wear 
tbe aspect of rocks, now stand merry, light-hearted youtlis, 
clad in white linen trousers .and shirts, and wearing scarlet 
flannel caps over their jet-black hair. They twine tlie 
clinging tc'ndrils of the vine around the noble mnlberiy 
trees with which surrounding land is thickly planted, 
or send foi-th their joyous songs Avhicli fall cheerily on our 
ears, or nod to us familiarly as we pass, calling out to ns in 
a peculiar dialect, rosenibling that in whi('h strangers, un- 
accustomed to Italian, are wont to sj)eak. Even our guide 
s}>oke to ns in tluise singular accents, and when we inquired 
his reason for doing so, he replied, “ Strangers ciui under- 
stand ns better when we s})eak thus." So W(i discovered 
that vvt‘ W(‘r(; tn^ated like childi'en, to whose imperfect mode 
of expression their elders kindly condescend. 

Poriqnni i)ro(luccs a less painful impression upon the 
mind tlian Herculaneum. It is accessible by tbe railway 
which runs from I\aj>lesto IS'ocera, ])assijig tliroiigli a tinct 
of country of almost nnecpialled loveliness. It j)ursuos the 
track which leads along the shore, through Tone dell' (Ireco 
and Torre dell’ Aiinunziata, to lh(‘ foot of ’Wsuvius, which is 
clothed fully half way u]) its sides with luxuriant verdure, 
and adorned with smiling villas. 

To wlii<*Jiever side you turn your gaze, you see, scattered 
along the lino of railroad, and coven’ing the slope which lies 
between it and the shore hent)ath, small houses with flat 
roofs, t)n which fresh macau'oni and Indian corn are laid 
oyit to dry. In all directions, ships, boats, fishermen, and 
labourers meet the eye. On the dark lava strand, which 
glitters like silver in the full blaze of sunlight, troops of 
little x^kecl hoys may be seen gambolling in cliild-likc glee ; 
at one incuneiit rushing into the stm, and tlje n(!xt, return- 
ing to roll them'stdves in the glowing sand. Eive such, little 
boys, who were literally stiff with mud, had just driven a 
small herd of swine into the sea, ami were washing and 
brushing them witJi a degree of care which most assuredly 
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their own inotliers had never bestowed upon themselves. 
Others had dr|Lwn a calessino into the sea. Two boys swam 
out upon the pole, four others su])ported the Avheels, and an 
older lad stood behind as though he were borne in triumph. 
In this 'way they proceeded, holding the carriage for a few 
moments above water, until suddenlv it turned over, the 
boys tumbled into tlie sea, and then, plunging and shout- 
ing, rose agriiii to’ the surface, ready for some now sport. 
They formed a perfect d'ritouic group. Whilst standing 
on the shoi'e of this sea, I (*an readily conceive whercf Kaf- 
faelle and the other old painters dreAv the originals of their 
Tritons and of their sea-gods I'evelling in the blissful enjoy- 
ment of life mid nature. An artist who had not lived in a 
south cm land, who had not watched the movements of 
daily life beneath these glowing sunny skies, could never 
have painted the heathen gilds and goddesses; for they arc 
the products of the smiling, radiant Nature which here sur- 
rounds them. Oar sea-gods freeze in winter, and, even 
should they thaw a little in July .and August, they yet re- 
main merely lukewarm, and stretch out their stilFcned limbs 
with a woe- begone expression of countenance, as though 
they could scarcely venture to enjoy themselves, knowing 
full well that in September tliey must freeze again. 

Onwards flies the steam-carriage, passing through tlie 
midst of the most smiling images of beauty : cactus, olean- 
der, and myTtle bushes, Avliich alternate witli black walls of 
shining lava. Many tunnels are cut through the lava, which 
has evidently overflowed the whole surface of the soil. In 
those spots where the road has Iweii cut through the earth 
itself, the scarlet blossoms of the ice-plant cover the whole 
surface of the ground, like a rich carpet of bloom and deli- 
cate glistening verdure. On leaving tlie railroad, a tole- 
rably long piece of road, totally destitute of shade, leads to 
Tompeii. It was about noon when we commenced our 
walk, and the heat of the sun’s rays, reflected from the yel- 
low sand, was almost insupportable. We sank in it almost 
up to our ankles, and this jiroduced at every step the sen- 
sation of taking a hot foot-bath. A sabbath-like stillness, 
an atmosphere of sweet, melancholy silence, seems to rest 
over Pompeii. The front walls of many of the houses are 
in a state of perfect preservation, and the work of destruc- 
tion here wears a milder aspect than in Herculanemn. The 
roofs alone are wanting in order to imj)art a habitable ap- 
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poarance to tljc* city. Clean-looking, straight, and some- 
what narrow streets intersect each other at regular inter- 
vals. Kaised trottoirs run along each side of the streets, 
and at the (?ornerR there are raised flag crossings; the lava 
blocks Avith which the streets arc paved still retain the 
traces of the chjiriot-Avheels. 

Outside tlie town is situated the two-storied Villa of 
Difunedes. Kight beautiful cA^^n'Sses gi'ow in front of this 
villa, as thongh they had been plant<‘d there for the express 
puii>ose of marking the entrance of the Street of Tombs, 
which reacln^s from \h('. house of Diomedos to tlie gate of 
Pompeii. Tim imu*l)h' facings of tlie monuments, the hassi- 
rilu ri, and the inscriptions on the tombs, have in many in- 
stances been presci’A ed quite free from injul^^ Nenrihe 
gi-avos are to lie seen many rc'sting-places, circular benches 
of heaulitul white marble. 'J’lie gate of tlie city, together 
Avith a gutird-house and a shoj) supi>osed to have been a 
sort of tavern or reatanrfint, arc the next objects of interest 
shoAvn to tlie visitor. I’he tavern opens on tljo street, and 
a marlde coiintcn- still hears tlio marks of the vessels which 
had rest(‘(l on it so many cuaituries ago. 

Whole streets, consisting, jierhaps, of a hundred houses, 
liave bed'll oxc.avaU’d, and their interior a-rrangeinents fully 
brought to light. The entrance to each house lies through 
a small vcstihiilo. The friendly “ Salve” over the door, Avhicli 
still greets the stranger on tlie threshold, and, although tlie 
Imst lias so long been nnmlx'red Avith the dead, yet con- 
tinues to hill Avelcoino to each coming guest, has a peculiarly 
imju’essivo elfect n]K)n the mind. The hospitality of which 
W'e thus catch a passing glimpse, through the dim vista of 
distant ages, touches and moves the soul. Passing Uirougli 
tliis vestibule, yon enter a court surrounded Avith pillai’s, 
called the iwphirlnm, in the centre of which stands a 
marble fountain, llie sleci)mg apartments of the men 
surround the implvrivm. 'J’hey have no connection witli 
each other, hut are built like so many separate cells, each 
opening into the outer court. Facing the door which opens 
into the court, and attached to the oi>posite Avail, is a raised 
stone plattbrni, about a foot high, on Avhicli the sleeping- 
cushions Avere laid. 

In the larger liouses there is generally a second court, 
adorned with handsome fountains and costly mosaics; then 
the eating-room, Avith its tncUmnm, or fixed seats attached 
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to the wall, together with a table equally imraoveable, all 
made of marble and beautifully pi'oportioned. The eating- 
rooms are veiy small ; and it is quite evident tliat in Pom- 
peii large entertainments must have betm rery unusual. 
The apartments appropriated to the female portion of tlie 
family lay quite in the interior of the building. 

In two of the courts I observed fouiUains, ornanKjnted 
with shells and stones, exactly in the style of tl lose now to 
be seen in tlie old Dutch gardens. Over those I'ountains 
are placed lions’ heads made of burnt clay, with open eyes 
and distended jaws, in which lamps used to lie set, for tin' 
purpose of giving light to those who came to tep-li war* ' of 
an evening, hi almost all the houses tli(ne arc bathing 
apartimmts, and the ]nd)lic baths were titled iqi with e%'erv 
couvcnienct^ for warm and cold bathing. ’I’he couclies on 
Avhich the. haih<M's were intende*! to re])osc arc made of 
bronze; marlde, sti/cc(*. and frest (j-paiuting, are all libe- 
rally and tastefully oni]>loy(‘d in tlie decoration of these etli- 
fices. Tbe public buildings in ge’''^ra] — tin' I’empb', tlie 
Basilica, the Forum — are as large in their dimensions as 
the private dwtdlings and apartments are small, which con- 
veys to the mind a i)leasing inq)ressioii of suitability. The 
little slee))ing apartimaits, with their one door o])einng into 
the imjdnrium, present a very peaceful and inviting iisj>ect; 
the courts are airy, and the ste)>s wide and convenient; in 
short, tlie whole construction of the houses is so well suited 
to this climate, that one could even now manage to dwell 
in them with c.omfoit and with ]>leasure. 

Indescribable is the emotion which hlls tlie breast on 
seeing tlujse ruins of a city, the inhabitants of which wore 
so suddenly torn away from all the toils and pleasures of 
their daily life. Nothing that I saw moved me more deeply, 
or brought the past more vividly before my mind than the 
traces of the chain which, by its oft-repeated friction, wore 
away the si one on the margin of the foimtain; together 
with the slab, hollowed out by constant use, on which the 
women washed their clothes. Jn Pompeii you scarcely 
need eitJier guide or comment: all is written visibly before 
your eyes; and one only laments that it was necessary to 
remove the furniture and utensils wdiich were fomid in tbe 
houses, and to j^laee them in the museum at Najdes. These 
relics of the past should all have been viewed together, on 
the very spot where they had once been used, in order to 
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impress upon the mind a perfect image of the whole. 
Pompeii had three theatres : tho circus for the gladiatorial 
games, one theiiti'e for togedy, and one for comedy. In tlie 
largo thoatroi used for the pui’i>oses of tragedy, the pieces 
wore acted during the day-time ; the other theatre, where 
comic i)ioces were acted, is small, and the representations 
must have taken place at night; for it was in this building 
that tlie splendid candelabra W'ore dug <uit wliich are now 
to be seen in the inus(*um at Kaplos. These candelabra, 
the houseliold utensils, furniture, and weapons, wl)icb fill 
many apartiiieids of tlj(; museum, are all })erfoct of their 
kind. The mosaics and fi-escoos whicli liave beo)i taken 
from the walls and Hours of the lioiisos, and also Irans- 
]iorted to tlie museum, are (*xquisitely beautiful. They 
re])r(jsent, for the most part, scenes drawn from aneient 
mythology, tin? Iliad and tlu‘ Odyssey, or individual gods 
^ind demigods. Others depict groups ol“ dancers, children 
playing, and animals of various kinds; hut all are alike 
true to natuie in its fresh, jiriineval vigour, I'ejoicing in the 
fulness of liie and being. Tlu.'si^ lueii, these cliildrcn, these 
beasts, must dance, and play, and skip: for their very ex- 
istence is to them a thing of joy. One is almost tempted 
to heli«^!V(i theit these demigods could lly, (‘ven as the angels 
of I'iesoli, which seem as if they W’t're each moment about 
to soar aloft: and yet tlie re is an essential tlifft'reiice be- 
tween these two creations of art. The angels seem ready 
to Hy because God wills it a€>; because their tiust in Him 
rmiders tlie im]n)s>i}ble possible, '.riu* Pompeian demigods 
tiy ill their owm might, proud in tlic consciousness of their 
ow'ii indwelling po^Yer.s: s])irits of the air, whose rule the 
elements obey. 

AVe had s])ent four houv.s in wandering amongst the 
marvels of this city of the dead, and it was late in the after- 
noon ere we ix^turned to the I'aihvay station. Scarcely had 
we readied it ere two nuns, avIio had just aiTived from their 
convent in the Ahruz/i, asked us for alms. One of these 
nuns was young and handsome; tho other had a dignihoil 
aspect. The railway inspector .siijiported their petition by 
observing, that they were obliged to apj>oal to the gene- 
rosity of strangers in order to obtain tho honours of cano- 
nization for one of the nuns of tlnur convent ; Sister 
Antonia, of Florence, who w^as universally acknowledged 
to have been a gi’eat saint. Many of the company assem- 
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bled at the station gave them money; but one man }« fitted 
to do so, saying at the same time that he was not a < atlx^- 
lic, and did not believe in saints at all. This heri‘t,i('ai 
assertion Wiis followed by an animated discussion on the 
subject of saints, purgatory, &c. in which 1 acted tlie part 
of moderator to the best of my ability. Our conversation, 
however, was brought to a rapid conclusion by the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive, which gave the signal for de 
parture, Ther(‘ was a gtmeral nish to the carriages; all 
took their places; a second whistlt' was heard, and ofl’ we 
flew at full speed, reacliiiig Ka})h‘s just as the crowd were 
pouring forth into the streets to (‘iijoy the accustomed plea- 
sures of their gay evening-tide, unmindful of the silent 
cities of the dead, of whose awful fah^ the o\ei‘-burning 
mountain, so near at hand, a])i)(.‘ared to us a ]) 0 {]>etiial me- 
'morial. 


A sni’PEi; AT rosjijpro. 

Before leaving Home, in the middle of May, for Naples, 
when the sirocco, during many days in April, had outspread 
its gray, heavy clouds ovrT the Kternal City, T had thought 
with some degree of a})]>reliensiori about the intense luait 
which awaited us in the more soutlu*rn climate of Naples. 
This feai*, however, j>rovcd altogetiier groundless. The 
summer ol* 18.t() was one of tile warmest within tin* me- 
mory of man. I s])ent it alternately at Naj^les, Palermo, 
Castellamaro, and Sorrento, and suffered less from heat 
than we usually do in Germany at the same season of the 
year. 

All the habits of domestic life, all the modes of spending 
time, are acconiiiiodated to the climate : the arrangement 
of the houses is also suited to it. J had often heard it said 
that, in order perfectly to enjoy life, one ought to spend the 
winter in Petersburg and the summer in Naples, and I have 
now learned by my own experience that the latter part of 
this assertion, at least, is perfectly correct. 

With the earliest summer lieats vanish out of every 
apartment the cari)ets, the window-curtains, and the door- 
hangings. Soft and cushioned seats are, as far as ])ORsiblc, 
removed, and cane chairs are chosen in preference to sit 
upon^ The windows, which reach down to tlie floor, as 
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well as the numerous doors by which the whole suite of 
rooms are connected, remain wide open, and are even 
hoolvod back to the walls to prevent tJie possibility of their 
closing. As soon as the sun rests upon the dwelling, all 
the jalousies are closed, admitting into the tile^paved apart- 
ments only a soft, cool twilight, which is inexpressibly 
agreeable. 

hi very one who can possibly contrive to do so begins the 
day with a salt-water hath. This custoni is almost univer- 
sal ; so that, on visiting the lliviera di Chiaja, between the 
hours of five and ten in the forenoon, om^ sees crowds of 
people from all quarters streaming in towards the nume- 
rous batliing esbiblishments tliere. After tlie batli follows 
breakfast, which in many houses consists diiedy of iced 
water and fniit. As soon as that i.s over, each one retires 
to liis aj)artment, unless obliged by business to go out; and 
lew there are who can, on the a2)proach of nooii, I'esist the 
inclination to sleep. 

Wlien we hear the siesta spoken of, wc; arc apt to con- 
clude that people pre))are themselves at an a2>])oiiited hour 
to go to sleep, and this seems to us a strange mid unnatural 
idea. But when one comes to dwell in tlie South, where 
one rises betimes in the morning and ])asscs lialf the night 
in the open air, then it is soon felt hoiv, towards the height 
of day, one becomes unfit for a('tivo business; and how, 
even amid the lighter occupations of lib^ sleep insensibly 
steals over the faculties witlfout any desire on one’s part to 
indulge in it. And so one dreams away an hour, and tlien 
awakens after having uujiremeditatedly enjoyed the toe 
Italian sieaia. 

The mid-day meal is usually jiurtaken of at five o’clock. 
About tliis hour the intensity of the heat lias passed away, 
and soon afterwards the jalousies are oj)ened to admit the 
cooler air of evening. One sits in the balconies or upon 
the terraces. We get ready for evening walks, of which, 
owing to the incomparable position of Naples, a great va- 
riety may be enjoyed. The path over Capo di Monte to 
the harbour, tlie road leading to Posilipjio, the outlets to 
Kesina, Portici, Caserta, sire full of beauty^ As for the 
Neapolitans themselves, they are, for the most i)art, satisfied 
with taking their usual drive on tlie Corso. From seven 
till nine o’clock in the evening, four rows of showy equi- 
pages drive alone the beautiful lliviera di Chiaja. As soon- 
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as night ha^ set in, the}^ all crowd to tlie Toledo, ^\hovc, 
by the light of the gas-lami)s which illuminate tlie slioj)s, 
they continue their drive for half-an-hour longer. 

From the Toledo one goes to tlie theatre. The proper 
court-theatre, the opera-hoiwe of 8aii Carlo, was closed 
during my stay at Naples. The saloon was being newly 
decorated, and was filled with Avorlnncn. It wa.s to be r(‘ 
opened early in October. Mean while the company of San 
Carlo were playing in tlie Teatro del I'ondo, where even 
the court attended almost eveiy night. The jierformances. 
were admirable. Througliout the months of May and June, 
were given alternately Pacxniiis “ Buoudelinonte," and 
Verdi’s “ Foscari,” together with one otlitn- opera hy the 
latt(‘r composer, the name of which has now escaped my 
memory. Signora Bramhilla, tlie prinia donna, and the 
tenor, as well as a wny tine liass, a 3 'i>ung lawyer who had 
but recently appeared on the stage, were all remarkable for 
that soft, full Italian voice wliich I had often heard siiokeii 
of, but had not liefore met with in any theatre in Italy. 
The ballet at the Teati*o del Fondo was also good, only 
that its effect was somewhat singultu% inasmiuth as the 
genii and nymphs, beneath their ctliennil garments of ai,iy 
hue and textuix', wore dress(‘s of dark gn'on sarsnet, in 
order to satisfy the more eailhly claims of propriety made 
upon them by her Neapolitan majesty. 

Equally strange did it seem to us Gennans, that, imme- 
diately on tli(^ eiitraiK^e <»f the royal party into their box, 
two of their guards in full unifonn stepped upon the stage, 
and placed themselves right and left upon either side of it. 
'With their high caps iqion their heads, and their arms by 
their sides, while', their eyes wx're steadily fixed upon the 
royal box, there they stood immoveable, while behind their 
backs a Bnondelmonte betrayed his love, or a Borneo be- 
wailed his Juliet in the heart-rending torms of despair; and 
the whole Scala unfolded, in the moving language of music, 
the joys and sorrows of humanity; and tliere tliey remained 
standing until the court withdrew, which was very often 
late in the night. Al’ter ha^ung gone from the Toledo to 
the theatre, and remained tliere long enough to see a couple 
of acd-s, it is about half-past nine o’clock ; and, according to 
Neapolitan ideas, this is yet early enough to pay visits. 
In some house.s, a particular evening in tlie week is set 
apirt for receiving company; others are open every night. 
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There is conversation, and oftentimes music; and the pre- 
sence of numerous strangers of all nations displaces in these 
parties that narrow coterie spirit which so soon becomes 
wearisome. On tliese occasions, all the windows of the 
dwelling are wide open, and all the ladies sit holding their 
fans, which are here not mere modish trifles, but articles 
of actual necessity. Even in the quiet circle of family life, 
each lady has liei* small green fan lying near her; and if 
one misses it even for a short time, tuie feels us if there 
were something really wanting. 

This moving about l.-tsis from seven o’clock in the even- 
ing till }>ast, iiiiduiglit in Naples; and the nights arc so 
exquisitely flue, that on coming out of a house into the 
street, after one of these crowded evening reuniom, one 
feels immedih^l'^'b’ I’ofreshod botJj in mind and body. Ou 
exjiressiiig one day, to the IVicmd with whom J was staying, 
the peculiar charm that tJieso evening wanderings had for 
me, she observed that 1 had not yet become acquainted 
witli the most congenial of these summer ])loasm’es; “but,” 
added she, “J shall take care that you enjoy it shortly.” 
The ]>arty was soon arranged. About twenty persons be- 
longing to our own usual circle met soon after nine o'clock, 
at the house of a lady dwelling in tlie Strada di Santa 
Liiciii. From thence we ])roceeded along tlio llivicira to 
the nearest houses at the foot of Posilippo. 

Close to the splendid editices by wiiich flic fair lUvieni 
is adorned, rise up the dwellings of })Oor lishennen, wliich 
are scooped out like caves from the hard rock. Without 
windows, and only so far built u]) as is necessajy to pre- 
vent the falling of the rocks, these dwellings have no other 
light than that which they receive through the open door. 
When passing by them after nightfall, one obtains, by 
means of the lighted oil lamp, a full viiiw of tlie family life 
within; and, even hert;, it is evident that night is tunied 
into day. Old jmd young are all astir. One is preparing 
a net for the morrow’s fishing; another is eating the frugal 
evening meal. The younger people lu’c chatting and joking 
in the comer of some jutting cliff ; and only the youngest 
babes are asleep in their open, bark-woven baskets. Ma- 
saniello’s hut, as it is represented on the stage, is the 
truest image of these primitive dw^ellirigs. 

Scattered among these fishemien’s cottages, or caves (I 
know not which to call them), are to be found single houses. 
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more or less handsome in their exterior; hotels, in which 
the produce of the sea in all its freshness is prepared so as 
to as to fonn Taried and savoury n^pasts. It was at one of 
these ostcrie we now stopped. 

One of the ^^enthMuen of our party wont in to order sup- 
per, while w(' left our earriajjjos foi’ the puriK)se of fiettiiig 
into boats. I’lie sea was smooth and Instrons as n mirror. 
No breeze rutiled its surface, so that the full hrilliaiKT of 
the stars was retl<'Cted from tht‘ d<*(*p, and one seemc'd to 
he fioatiiijj: 1 at ween two kimhvd elements, the sky and 
ocean heing both alike dark, and both alike sparklin';' with 
myriads of p;lowin<; st'ars. 

Slowly glided oni’ boats npon the wate*-'- no sound save 
the light movement of the rudder tlistnrhing tln‘ stillness of 
the scene. The moon stood high n]> in tiie heavens, gild- 
ing -with her light the smokt' of Vesuvius, as it rose up in 
eurling columns towards heaven. From the oy»en windows 
of the villas along th(‘ shoiv* shorn' gleaming lights through 
the vine-eovered verandahs. A tall, broad leutdd jndrn- 
tree stirred its hrjinching leavt'S heia'ath tin' soft ))reath 
of the night-hreezf'. Oouutle.s.s fishing-skilfs were moving 
around us. At the prows of s(nne of them were fixed burn- 
ing torches, for the pmpose of attracting tlu' light-loving 
lobsters, 'fhere xvas .somethmg wild and almost dinnon- 
liko ill the elfeet of the gloAving crimson Haines amid I'he 
calm stillness (>f the inoonJight sc(*ne. 

After sailing along the shore for about an hour, we re- 
turned to our inn, xvliere we found the sn|)per-tahl<' laid 
beneath the leafy verandah. Sev(*ral N<‘a,politan dishes 
were served up. l^^irst canu' snail and mussed soup; tht ii 
fnittl fli mare (oysters and other shell-fish), macaroni, lob- 
sters, gi*een salad, and fish. RoasUid goats’ flesh and 
other meats siinilarl}" dressed followed, d’hen came sweet 
oranges, figs, peaches, and grapes, which, together xvith 
wine from Capri and b^ilenio, formed the conclusion of the 
repast; one which, howawer savoury or delicious to othens, 
seemed somewhat indigestible in its composition to those 
unused to .snail soup, goats’ flesh, and many other Neapo- 
litan delicacies. All the dishes were veiy^ rich, and many 
of them flavoured wdth cheese. 

As soon as \vc were seated at table, three guitar-players 
made their appearance, and sang in three paits some of 
their favourite national melodies. WTien we rose up from 
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iin elderly nuiii with a very marked physiognomy 

to sing art'- huffc, and acconipanied thcin with such 
Ih oly paiitoniinio and ex]>ressi\<‘ gestures, that I could mx- 
th'i siaud their ineaning ulthougli acquainted only with a 
\cvy tew woj'ds of the Neapolitan paiok. Jn the middle of 
these songs the two youngt'r performers hegaii to accom- 
pany tJie elder one, half singing, half speaking to hixn ; 
an<l so it became a sort, of ittfennezr^u imitvovvkto, which 
thoM' wlio niiderslood it found very (Uitertaining. The 
love making t)i‘ a dehnled old man formed its theme. As 
soon as it was eiul»'d, the tJiree musicians commenced 
playing tlu; tara,nl.ella. 

Immediately llier(‘. came out a young lUissian and a 
Spauisn'd to dance in the verandah. Another fol- 
lowed; tlieir castanets wts’e )>rotight out, and joyously re- 
sounde<l iJiroiigh tlie air the harmony of these simple iin 
slniuieiits. d'ho vounger {'aa'sous gut iq> a galoi)ade as 
soon as the tarantelia was eiidiid, and ilie. laughter and 
amusement, soon became general. Ih'fore the door of the 
osfct'ia lu'jieatli, the stH,hle-boys were left to take care of 
our carria.ges and liorse:^, while the coachmen and servauts, 
having tlirown off their coats, wen^ ilanciug to the clang of 
tlie c:ast.anets whicli their masters were striking in tlio ve- 
randah above, llefore this dancing had ceased, there 
s})rang up a liglil fresh breeze, the moaning sighs of which 
announced tin' aj.'}“eac]j of dawn. 'J’he t()rches in the 
iishing'boats were' extinguislied, the. moon sank into the 
sea, and faint streaks of light I lecame visible in the eastern 
sky. It w'as about tliree o'clock in the morning when -we 
pi’Cpaied to return honu'. In th(} iishers’huts at rosilip2>o 
the doors were clostnl, and all was 2)erfecl.ly still. Tlu^ 
evei’husy, animated Naple.^ was at rest as we. drove tlirough 
tljc streets; only at the* (pxay on tlie strand were seen some 
cars and carriages heforii the chalybeate spa which there 
gushes forth out of the sea, and is used for liealing in many 
cases of disease ; peojihi were filling their jai’s with it for 
die 2)urpose of sale in iJie streets. Day had aheady dawned 
by the time we I'cached tlie Toledo; juid by diis early 
morning light w'e beheld long rows of maidens issuing out 
of the oiq^haix-houses and out of tho education convents^ 
under the guidance of nuns, and bending their course to- 
wards the sea for the 2)ur2)osc of refreshing themselves with 
a morning bath. 
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THE FETE OF VtEOr GROTTO. 


The Neapolitans have the lunne of heiiip^ but iridilleroiir 
soldiers. It has been said that when a proposition was 
made to the late to introdiu’e a new uniform amongst 
his troo])s, am! the utility of (anphn ing i)rcast-paddiiig aflei' 
the French fashion, in order to ])rote(it tlie men froni gnu- 
shot and sword-thrust wounds, was pointed out to him, hu 
listejied rpiietly to all the j'n>s and eea.s of the case, and 
then r<>plied with a smih': “Clothe the troops in whatever 
uniform you ])lease: but as for padding, it would make 
them very hot; and if I wislied to protect m3' Neapolitan 


soldiers from fire and sword, I must get padding fory;heir 
hacks instead of for tlu;ir breasts.” ^ 


in spite of this, how’ever, I must say that the Neapolitan 
troops loolird umiommonly well, and pre.sented a veiy stately 
appearance at the Fete of Santa Maria Piedi Grotto, whicli 
is celebrated on the ^th of September in evoiT 3'ear. 

The Church of Piedi Grotto, wdneh is situated at one 


end of the Villa Peale and clos(? to the foot of Posilippo, is 
very small and insignificant; but the Madonna of Piedi 
Grotto is held in great veneration, and her shrine is much 
resorted to. If I ara not mistaken, in a battle which was 


fought near this spot slio showed herself favourable to the 
cause of the present iwal family of Naples; and, in com- 
memoration of this act of grace on lier ]>art, a great parade 
is annually held on the da3' uf tliis victor}', which is ob- 
served as one of public festivity, under tlie name of the 
**Fe(ita di Santa Maria Piedi Grotto. 


The Villa Ileale is closed all tlie 3'ear round to that por- 
tion of the community who are not considered as well- 
dressed people. Well-dressed in this case, however, does 
not imply neat and becoming, or even handsome and suit- 
able attire, but a style of dress which betrays at least some 
pretensions in the wearers to class themselves amongst the 
ranks of the modern fashionable world. No livery servant, 
no one attired in the popular costume of the islands, which 
is far richer and handsomer than our modem costume, is 


allowed access to the villa; whilst the faded finely in which 
the middle classes are too apt to deck themselves out, in a 
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vain attempt to imitate the liixuiy and splendour of those 
above them, finds ready admission within tlie privileged 
precincts, and may be seen wandering to and fro beneath 
the shady alleys of the villa. It is only on the evening 
preceding the Fete of Tiedi Grotto, and during the whole 
course of the festival itself, that the Villa Keale is throwm 
open to all, without regard to the fashion of tlieir clothes; 
and it is then thronged wdth people who come pouring in 
froni all the surrounding districts, as well as from the 
neighbouring '^ishuids, in order to witness the general 
pai'ade. On the evening of the 7 th of Sep tend )er, peasant 
women from Isc.hia and Proeeda, in their rich and almost 
Grecian-loolung costumes, may be seen in the streets of 
Naples, 'riieir dress consists of a long petticoat of bright* 
coloured sathi, together witli a criinson bodice, and caftan 
edged with gold. Small, richly-embroidered slippers, golden 
ornaments for the hair, which gleam forth amidst braids of 
gay-coloured ribbons, massive gold earrings and neck- 
chains, glisten in the sunshine, aud set forth to tlic best 
advantage the almost orientid style of beauty which charac- 
terises these islanders. Mingltjd amongst these brilliant 
visitors may be seen groups of Neapolitan country-people, 
in their less handsome but still picturesque costume ; one 
leaning perchance on the arm of a soldier, or accompanied 
by a priest or monk belonging to the family. The stops of 
the houses, the streets, the path leading to the villa, tlie 
villa itself — eveiy spot is crowded wdtli a joyous and fes- 
tive tlirong. 

Along the Riviera impromptu booths have been erected 
and portable ovens set up, in which snail-soup is pre^wed 
aud sold. Ih whatever direction you look, you see dis- 
pensed in abundant measure, and greedily devoured, tlio 
favourite Neapolitan dainty; a slice of bread and jam, 
thickly, covered wdth stewed snails! Tlie odour of this 
food, which ascended nj) to our balcony from tlie street 
below, seemed to .u.s anything but inviting: tlie people, 
however, appeared to enjoy tlie strange mixture exceed- 
ingly, and formed most pictures(iue groups around the 
ovens in which the snails were being prepared.. At tlie 
foot of Capo di Monte, just where the Toledo terminates 
in tlie Ponte di Salute, long tables are laid out; and the 
whole night tlirougli, the scene of banqueting and reveby 
is carried on in the open streets, wdiicli are fully illumi- 
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iiatcd by the blaze of liglil proceeding f]*oni the neighbour- 
ing houses. Gail,y*coloured flags float over the festi\ci 
scene; music is wafted on ever}' breeze; the sounds of sung 
and of laughter are lujard around ; and nut till break of <iiiv 
do the nieny crowd disperse to their respective houses to 
seek a brief interval of l eposo. 

But yet more brilliant is the spectacle of tlje ensuing 
day. The >}capolilan fleet lies at ancliur along Uu' lU- 
viera, gaily d<^<rk(‘d tail with fnigy. 

Tlie giiarils, togetlua- with all the utlu r^ro<.»])s, funii a 
continuous line from the paku^e to the Largo, del Castello, 
glassing by Sail Lucia and Clnatainone, and onwards along 
the whole Uivicra di C'liiaja, until it reaches the Ohui'ch oi' 
Ihedi Grotto. The unifurni of the Neapolitan infantry is 
remaikably hainksome, and tliat of tlie cavahy stnnewhat 
fantastic iu ft]»j)ea2*ance. Some Prussian oflicers of otar 
party criticised tlie dress of the trooj)s as unsuitable, and 
said that the cavalry were liadly mounted. On these ])oints 
I w'as, of coui’se, not qualified to form a judgment. Wiiat 
astonished me most of all was to see tlie cannons druwTi 
by mules; large, stal/ely-looking animals, luid miicli better 
adapted than horses to draw lutavy loads in this mountain- 
ous countiy. 

When the parade is over, tlie court commences the }u*o- 
cessiori to Piedi Grotto. Some traces of Spanish lule may 
still be discovered in the Nea])olit}Ui court eticpiette of the 
present day, especially iu the liaiidsouie Spanish style of 
dress which prev ails amongst the ladies. All ladies ap))eai’ 
at court in dresses of bright blue satin embroidered with 
gold, long flowing trains, scarlet satin bodices, lik(w\use 
richly embroidered, and long wdiite veils wrought in gold, 
and fastened to the hair by jewelled diadems. 

This costunns witli the addition of a crown, w^as also 
that of the Queen lierself: a little, insignificant, sickly- 
looking woman, with the features of the house of Ha])slmrg. 
She w^as seated alongside of her tali, stout husband, in a 
gilded carriage, surmounted witli waving plumes and fur- 
nished witli large glass window’s, in order that tlie royal 
pair miglit be fully visible to tlie a.ssembled crowds. Pligbt 
horses, also richly decorated, and /f#d, not driven, by ser- 
vants in brilliant liveries, drew the carriage; running foot- 
men, dressed in white and pale blue silk, ran alongside, 
carrying iu their hands those light wands, with tufts of 
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leaUitTS attachod, so rauch used in these climates for driving 
away tlje flies and mosquitoes. Tin? j’oyal carriage Avas fol» 
lowed hy tliat. of the crowm prince, and next in order came 
those of the five or six remaining royal children, all of veiy 
teiidei* iige. Kvery one of these little princes and prin- 
cesses occuj)ied a separate equipage, sitting alone on the 
front seat, the youngest on a little stool, in order that she 
might be visible to tlie poj)iilace, instead of he,ing altugetlier 
buiied in the dress carriage. Their attendants sal facing 
them, on the hack seat of the v(‘hicle. Then ciaiue the 
queen-motlier, the king’s sisters, and an innumerable band 
of (U)i)rtiers; so that it rt'ally puzzled us to conceivi* how 
this iiinnense suite, together with Ihe 'ci'owd of })rivileged 
g(merals and cmplnyes, could ])ossil)ly find l ooni to attend 
the stnTice in the small chapel of I’iedi CJrotto. 

After tlie conclusion of the service, th(^ cotnl returned to 
th(* palace in the same order in AvJiicIj it Jnid come. TJ)e 
troops and the fleet fired a salute; in the evening tlie A'iJla 
lleole and the ships in the harbour avito illuminated; and, 
the Avhole night long, the streets were still astir with life; 
hut lu.'xt morning the Villa Jleale Avas agai)i closial to all save 
weU-dnwd people, although I could not disScover that the 
not vrll-dreissrd peojde had done the slightest injury or caused 
the least distm’bance during the six-aiid- thirty hours' inter- 
regmim which haxl opened Avido to ihem tlie gates of tht?,se 
pri vileged precincts. 


THE CATUIN G-ri .AC KS. 

Castellaniare is the Neapolitiui Baden-Baden, at Avhich 
the fashionable world of Kaples art‘ \\ont to s))end the 
suranior months. The little toAvn lies iqion the sea-shore, 
at the foot of the verdant and Avoody ridge njion the sloping 
side of which stands tlie King of Naples’s coimtiy-siial. 
xiame, Quisisana ( Here one yets well ), expresses the salubrity 
of its position. The Avhole hill hetwenui CasUdlaniare and 
Quisisana is thickly streAm with country-houses and villas, 
which peep out pleasantly from lunid the* luxuriant vine- 
yards and chestnut groves. A smooth road leads up to the 
royal dwelling, hut it is so very stc^ej) that there is some 
difliculty in driving up it eA'en in a light carriage draAvn by 
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a pair of horses. For this reason, the visitors at Castella- 
marc usiuilly prefer riding up the hill, more especially if 
they wish to reach its summit, as tliere is no carriage-road 
higher up than the royal dwelling. 

One must not, however, expect to find a watering-place, 
in the German sense of the word, at any of the bathing- 
places -which cluster together in this neighbourl)ood. 
Neither at Castellan lare, Sorrento, nor Vico, is tbcT-e a con- 
versation house, wherein people meet for play, music, and 
dancing; nor must one expect to lind a well-gravelled pro- 
menade, enlivened by militaiy miisic. In Sorrento, which 
is the favourite resort of Jirtists, one is left quite to omfs 
self, and may at will <lream away many happy hours in ,-<e 
pleasant gardens of the valley of the Piano di Sorn'nto. or in 
the shady a, ml fragrant orange groves wliicli overhang tin- 
placid a/Ture sea, if om* is only ca])aMe of finding njoy- 
ment in (he untrouldod harmony of a ]>eacefui and luxu- 
riant rmmre. Besid<?s, the owners of tlio j)nvate lionses 
who let their apartments to stranglers, are not so far infected 
by civilimtion as to di,*stroy the charm of their ju-iinitive 
siinpli(dty and kindly trustfulness of character. J had lieard 
much from the families of (h'nnan artists about the cordial 
hospitality of the Sorrentinos, without having had any ot>- 
portunity to approifiatc it, as, during my stay at Sorrento, 
i reroainod wdtii soihc friends who had engaged a whole 
villa to themselves, wherein tliey dw(‘lt with their own 
household. Gnce, how'ever, it happened, in the summer 
of 1846, that on my retum to Sorrento late in the evening, 
from an excursion to Capri, whither T had gone with a 
party of friends, I did not like to disturb my kind hosts at 
that untimely hour, and accordingly resolved to hire for 
the night an apartment in the same house -where my com- 
panions were lodging. Here I found far more than realized 
all that had been told me of the sim 2 )lo friendliness of tlie 
Sorrentines. The family consisted of the father, mother, 
two gro-svTi sons, and six dnughtf?rs, together with a sickly 
infant, the child of their old age and the idol of tlio whole 
party. The seven females of the family, to whom I bore 
kindly greetings from a friend of mine who had Ibnnerly 
lodged bcneatli their roof, received me with the most lively 
demonstrations of joy. One daughter placed me upon a 
sofa, others drew off my shoes, sought to make me com- 
fortable, inspected my clothes, brought me refreshments, 
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conied in their little pet brotljer to show me, displayed the 
presents wdiich had been given tliem by the friend of whose 
greetings I was tlie bearer, and who had, during a long 
illness, been carefully tended by their brothers. All this 
befell me, and much more that was kind and loving. Less 
care and cmpresacmcnt would, however,, have left me more 
entirely at my ease. 

After supper, two of the daughters conducted us to the 
roof of the houses. 'J’he night was one of surpassing love- 
liness. The full frugimiee of the orange blossoms came 
floating n})wards from tJie ueighhonring gardens, and round 
the baltienicuts of the roof were blooming in largo eiuthen- 
ware j)Ots a profusion of daik-rt‘d pinks, d'he sea was 
smooth and silv(>ry bright. At tlu‘ request of my eoinpa- 
uions, tile young girls hj*ought up their giiilars and played 
and sang for us. Their voices were not good ; hut botli 
the melody and the expiwssioii were so admirably in unison 
with the loveliness of tlu* sc(‘ne, that we were all charmed 
wuth tlieir peilbrmanco. At k-ngth th(i mother came up, 
iUid said it was time for me to have some re])0sc. Most 
unwillingly did I allow myself to he escorted l)y the seven 
femah'S uji to my apartiiieiit, and to he led about just like 
a child. With some, difliculiy 1 persuaded five of them to 
leave me, for 1 w^as growing very weary, and kniged to get 
a little repose, ^riioro was something very singular in 
their whole inanm'r of proceeding. 1 ielt as if J had got 
among a set of good-natured South Sea Islandoi s. Kvery- 
thiiig I had about me, my ni'ccsmire, my tuih't j) reparations, 
which were of an ordinary kind, attracted their inquisitive 
curiosity; and, even after the w-jorthy mother had, despite 
the heat of the wc'atJier, wraiqied mo u]) to the ears in a 
wairm quilt, aiid (^airied away the canary-hirds out of the 
chamber, one of the daugiiters rctunied to see if I had 
fallen asleep. 

This sort of courtly attendance would, I (jonfess, have 
been unbearable for a (amtinuance, hut for a single evening 
I really enjoyed it much. In tlie course of tA\o hours 1 
had been informed of all the Jove aflairs of tlie daughters, 
and of all the domestic emnimstances of the family. One 
of them was engaged to a joiner, the owner of a mamifac- 
tory of those jjretty little articles of fancy w^ood-work so 
common at Sorrento. Their marriage was veiy soon to 
take place. Two of the daughters Avore their mother's 
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assistants in heir household cares. The others went out to 
work, that is to say, they were employed in the neij^hbouring 
gardens in roiling up oranges in silver paper, and packing 
them in boxes for exportation, for which they rec eived 
about eightpenee a day. With these earnings they pur- 
chase all their clothes. Tlu^y sho-sved me several showy- 
looking pi'inted cotton dr«*sses, which Inid been smuggled 
into the country from aln'oiid, }UkI wlii(rh they bad consc 
quently obtained at .a lower jn*ico than usual. Two of the 
pieces were yet uncut: and as 1 happened to the 

pattern, and to say that they were cheap, tl«e sisters urged 
me to purchase whichever of tlie two 1 liked l)est; assuring 
me that, through the ag('ncy of a IViendly (aintain, they 
would ere long liave an oj>portuiiity of replte-ing it. Pretty 
boxes, manufactured by the biTd<*groom, and gtiily einbroi* 
dered slippers, wore pressed upon me for acceptance; and 
I could only avoid ivc(*iving these kind gifts by explaining 
to their owners that I could not be allowed to cai’i’v them 
beyond tin* frontiers of iny own country. 

’Wlion T awoke in the nioniing and rang niv bell, the 
whole Hwarni came again around me. Although it was 
di.sagi’eeable to me to have tluun all there, I had nf)fc th(‘ 
heart to send them away. They insisted on drc'ssing my 
hair and on packing up my night-bag. ITien came stories 
and questions without end. [ bad, it must be <»\vned, a 
had supper fuid very indifferent c<)ff(‘o; but the bed was. 
like all Italian beds, a very good one; and the ([uahit kirully 
manners of the houstdiold had been singularly pleasing to 
me. I shall not readily forget the friendly maidens, with 
their laughing black ey<"s and brisk activity; and assuredly, 
I felt myself far more cheerful a.nd ha]>py among them than 
in many a fashionable hotel, wheu'e sleepy domestics yield 
a cold and mercenaiy sendee. 

There is, however, at Sorrento, no lack either of hotels 
or boarding-houses: all can be suited there according to 
their means or pretensions; and even the fastidious Eng- 
lish find them.selves comfortable at the Tasso or the On* 
cumella. I mention this for the satisfaction of many who 
iniglit not, like my.sclf, bare any fancy to lodge, even for a 
night, in tho midst of an Italian citizen’s family. 

On my return home, llie ensuing moining, to our dwel- 
ling upon the Marina at Castellamare, I found my two 
friends already in the balcony, gazing through their Zew- 
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imtes at the sea. All Castellamare was in motian, and the 
whole poj>nlation seemed to he gathered together npon the 
])each. Fashionable, elegant-looking men, in their light 
white jackets, a sort of dress extremely suitable for sum- 
mer mornings in the south, were pressing onward through 
a crowd of provision-sellers and donkey-drivers, who, not 
content with reacliing tlie shore, mshed into the water to 
meet several boats laden with jieople, which Avere vapidly 
approaching the beach. 

These boats contained part of tlie crews btdonging to 
the IVnice do .loinville's sliips, liis fhad having, during the 
preceding„niglit, cast anchor in the harbour of ('astella- 
mare, not far IVoni tbc. shore.* 'I'liis was an (went Avbi(!h 
cremated miicli sensation in a bath i tig- [)lac(! like Castella- 
mare, wht're, at that tini(\ many staU'Smen were congre- 
gattal togetlau*; but ev(ni those who wer(5 least interest/ed 
In politics were anxious to see tlie ]U‘iuce, and paticaitly 
await(‘d his ap]><*arauc(} until tluT wei’o iuform<3d that he 
had laiiiled v(u‘v t'arly in the morning, and, having mounted 
a donbey, (pib'tly rod(j nj) to Quisisana, to visit their Nea- 
politan maj('sti(.*s. Nothing else was talked of during the 
two following days but the I'niic'c do Joinville,^nd the, 
fete wbicli llu‘ king was going to give hiiii at €a])0 di 
Monte, and tin? grand ball which would take place on board 
the French adniirars sliij>. 

r){‘foi’e long there iiptx'ared in th(^ “Augsburg OjiKcdte” 
a veuy ])ouiU()us account of these fetes, as Jiaving actually 
taken j)lac(i. Mean while, we who Averc at Cristellamare 
saw no symptom of any Joinvillian festivity: and while the 
lairer portion of the world there were still busy pivparing 
their ball-dresses for tlu^ occasion, to their great (lisraay 
the French tleet AA'eighod anclioi*; parting salutes Avere ex- 
changed IxdAvecii the Frcncli and N(}apolitaii men-of-war, 
and the Prince d<3 Joinvilbj suiltMl for Civita Vecchia, for 
tlu3 purj)Ose of congratulating the neAV po])e in thci name 
of Louis Phili])po. 

8o the visitors at (bistellamare w(‘re left to themselvea 
and to their ordinary rc^sources for the dissij)ation of time. 
The moniing at the bath, and, in the (ivening, rides to 
(jragnaiio, Pompeii, Vico, a Avalk oA^er th<3 hill to Po^izano, 
ii sail to the ruins of (bistel Neviglione, and a glass of 
sherbet before night at the cafe on the Marina: such were 
the usual amusements there. 
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Besides these out-of-door enjoyments, tliere were many 
small social gatherings of an evening among friendly circles, 
several splendid dinners at Baron Bothscliild’s, and on Sa- 
turday evenings the reception at the Btissian ambassador's. 
These latter presented a picturesque, and in some sort, 
perhaps, a unique spectacle. Brince Potocki’s resilience 
was on one of t)ie highest points of the liill, so that one 
could discern from afar the liospitable lights \\hich wer(' 
gleaming forth from amid the hdwrinth of creeping plant > 
with which the verandah was adorned. On drawing muir 
the villa, one i)erceivcd gentlemen in full dress and ladies 
in ball costumes, with flowers in their hair, riding up th<‘ 
hill to attend tlui ambassador’s soiree. 

The road up tlie hill beyond Quisisana is a dee]) lu lbov 
way, and tliickly overshadowed with ujngnifleent cliostnut- 
trees. It is Iml dimly illuminated at night by lanterns, 
the feeble glare of v>iiicb only just enables one to avoid the 
dangers of the path, and to n'cogiiiso the outline of those 
figures which })vc(^<'de one on the way. Immediatidy on 
quitting tlio town and entering the still, dark, upward road, 
a light sound of llOof^^ hills u])ou the car. On turning 
some al#Tipt eonior of the hill, one sees tlie red caj) and 
white smoi'k of a ciurinrr^ who is leading along by the 
bridle his donkev, wIko'ooh is seated some shaidi’r foiin 
whoso white and aioial garments wave in the (wening 
breeze, while from beneath the hood of her dark mantilla 
tall uncoiifined her long and graceful curls. So suddenly 
does tlie vision presiuit itself, tliat one can scarcely avoid 
stumbling over it. A ])arty of gay cavaliers ap])ear next, 
.‘ind as they jiass along, one overhears some w^mls about 
the beauty of a w'oman or tlie value of a horse, or on some 
other eipially interesting topic. Stont-looking mammas 
have tw'o nuckm to guide their I'antiiig donkeys, while 
they look anxiously after their young daughters, who deem 
the paces of their beasts far too slow, so imjaitient are they 
to enjoy the jilcasures of the gmlopade and tlie mazourka, 
which aw’ait them at the end of their ride. And all this is 
passing amid the silence of sAveet and fragrant nature, 
while myriads of glow-worms are gleaming on tlie ground, 
and overhead is shining the clear bright sky, which i‘en- 
■ders night so enjoyable a season in soutliern climes. It is 
Impossible to realise a more charming scene. 

Still more lovely w^as the prospect when, on quitting the 
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imibassadors brilliant apartments about midnight, all the 
gay assoniblage of guests mounted their donkies at the en- 
trance of the villa, the streaming ligiits of Avhich shone out 
tipon them as they dispersed in small parties through the 
dark alleys and nari\>w defiles of the hill. There was 
something elfin and magical in the scene; and then, after 
tlie descent had been accomplished and the Marina reached, 
no sound broke the stillness of tlic night save the gentle 
murmur of tlie waves as they broke iiimn the samly beach, 
whihi the eye rested n])Oii Vesuvius, whence wild wrfaitJis of 
flame ascended proudly towju-ds heaven, and then scatteied 
showers t^f fire around the mountain, at the base of which 
r<jposed hniidieds of hiiniafPheings in carelt'ss and peace- 
ful slumber. The renuaahranee of one of these nights 
haunte‘d one like the vision of u fairy-tale whose j)oetic 
iinages liad been too \ ividly imin’essed ever to l>i‘ cfi’accd 
frcuii tlifi meniorv... 
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B O L O G N A. 

The period fixed for oiir retum to (iormutiy bad now 
iirrivcd. On llie 1 Itb of SeptcinlK *' beloved frieiuU nceoin- 
jianied me to the Bteanu*r wliirdi was to eonvoy me from 
Naples to Leghorn, and remained on hoard mitil the sig- 
nal was given for our departure. Slowly the paddh’s began 
to move, and the steamer, ftutionsly threading its way 
through the mast-erowded harbour, at length elrared the 
narrow passage, and tlien lionnded forward, as if in the 
joyous eonseiousness of fnv.‘dom, into the glorious bay, and 
past the llivic'ra, wliilst my eyv n^st^sl yyith a tearful gaze 
on the beauty of that fair land to which I was bidding a 
long farewell, and tunuHl a parting gluiaa' towards one bal- 
cony on the Iviviera, where a gentle and kindly hand was 
waving its last adieu. 

The company in the principal cabin consisted of about 
a dozen persons, d’lie Brince of Lanino, who wtis on his 
way to the s»d(*utifjc congi’ess at (b-noa, foi’iaed one of tluj 
party. He is a ne])ln‘w of Najioleon ; a tall, stat(»l\ -looking 
man, with a profile sti’ongly ros(‘iubling flial of jj)e tmipe- 
rov. He was accompanied by Jiis secretary, the young poet 
Masi. In addition to these, we ha<l tin- well-known author 
and peer of France, the f’ount of 8t. Friost, and an ami- 
able Neapolitan lady, accompanied by her hushtind, and 
herself considered to be the best singer in Naples. Almost 
every individual in tliis group was acquainted witli one or 
more of the remaining iiicmhevs of the party; so that a 
friendly and animated tone of infercourse was very shortly 
established amongst us. We ha<l conversation, music (to 
which amusement the oxcelh'iit piano in the ciihin fur- 
nisliod a strong temptation); the marchesa sang popular 
songs, ^lich l)<uiizetti and Capecclatro had composed for 
her; Masi, yielding to her persuasions, gave us a specimen 
of his iinpyovisatorial povvers; and, al togotht'i', vye passed 
the day so pleasantly that the approach of night took us 
quite by surprise. 

Ill the morning we saw the island of Elba rising out of 
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the Aviives. The Prince of Oaniiio was sleeping peacefully 
in his berth. Perhaps no one save myself tliought of the 
imprisoned eagle, who, chained to his island-rock, timied a 
glance of fieiy longing towards that land where all his hopes 
were (centred". In tlie course of a few hours more we 
reached Ci\ ihi Yeccliia, the round massive towers of which 
had re-echoed many a sigh of anguish from the lips of the 
prisoners wdm liad laiignishcd within their walls after the 
snppR'ssioii of t])o insurrection in liomagna. We landed 
for a few hours. The sight of tJie ]>apal arms, the thought 
that we Avere only a few miles distant from our i)eloved 
Home, exercised siujh a [K>wei'ful intlmnce u])on my mind, 
that I V('rily helicve, had it Itflii within my power to do so, 
1 w«u\ld at, that moment gladly have given uj) my return 
to (h i'many, and trampiilly rel raced my steps tow^ards 
Koine. 

After the Imsy tumult of Naph's. the (|uiet of this little 
])lace .seemed possessed of a ])ecnliar charm to me; and 
next morning, wlam after reaching Leghorn, we proce<;ded 
hy the railroad to Pisa, th<-re was something so inexpressibly 
i’efi*('shiiig to my feelings in the deep stillness of that 
towni,that 1 could well underKlaud how some have deemed 
(ttenifil j’cst, in Paradise as the most perfect consummation 
of bliss. 

1'ho broad streets, the .silent quays', the Piazza Catterina, 
with its sliady, wide-sjireading li’t'es, all seemed alike per- 
va<led by a dr<?amy, 8al>hath-like stilhioss. In the cathedral 
.square alone wa.s there any visible sign of life; people w'ero 
going into and coming out from church; the splendid 
cathedral, the baptistery, tlu' Leaning 'Power, and the Campo 
Santo, lay before ns in all their exquisite beaut}% bathed in 
a glorious flood of sunliglit. The wdiolc of Pisa seemed 
to me to resemble a beauteous Campo Santa, and jiroduced 
upon my spirit a similar tranquillizing effect. The real 
Campo Santti itself, built in the form of an oblong sejuare, 
find surrounded by a lofty portico supported on pillars, is 
fllled with earth brought from tlie Holy Land. The busts 
and rnormmental tablets of cudebrated Pisaneso, are here 
erected; remains of fi'csco paintings, the subjects draw'n 
from Panto’s “ Inferno,” adorn or disfigure the waills. I 
am most dispose<l to employ tlie latter expression; for my 
eyes turned with horror from tin* caricatures of figures 
issuing from a lake of sulphur, or undergoing some similar 
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torture. There is somethin pf uii})leasing to me hi the 
aspect of the Leaning Tower. It produces upon the inind 
an uncomfortable impression of deranged symmetry, and 
one feels a wish to move it up gradually into its }>roper 
angle. The prospect, however, from the summit of the 
tower, over the fair, peaceful town, and the richly-cultivated 
valley of the Arno which lies beneath, stretching oinvards 
to the foot of the distant Apennines, is lovely beyond de- 
scription. 

Tliere w'cre hnt slight traces of the earthquake which 
had taken place in the ]>receding August, and caused much 
injmy at Pisa mid Ponte dTlva. At liCghorn, wh(*n wt? 
asked the people to show uf^ the houses wliich liad been 
thrown dowm by tlui earthquake, they re})lied, as they now 
did in Pisa, “(ih! it w'as nothing! a mere tritk^!'* 

After the conclusion of our noonday rejinst at Pisa, ih(' 
'party who had travelled together thus far from Naples brokt* 
up; and we, who were the oidy members of the circle in- 
tending to ])rocoed to (jrcrmaiiy, pursued our w’ay to .Flo- 
rence, wdiich wo reached before uiglit. ^\'e only paused 
here for two days, and tluni continued our jouriuy. 

After travelling all night, we roach(Hl the summit of the 
Apennines in the early morning; and, laang compelled to 
lialt in order to Ih'ne <»ur Imggagc and ])ass])ortK (‘xa, mined 
on re-entering the Poman slates, a fresh cool hrec'ze w'as 
suddenly wafted towards us, as though it were hearing us 
a greeting from our northern home. There was a some- 
thing ill the air whi(di 1 had mwer felt in Pvome, even in 
the cohlest days of dannary: a decidedly northern ehanent. 
The lips of the papal soldiers, nioix^over, who stood before 
us, clad in their light gray uniforms, gave utterance to (Jer- 
man sounds. They were Wurtembergians, enlisted ten 
years before in 8witz(‘rland for the service of the pope, and 
but little satisfied with their long banishment from their 
native land. 

One of the soldiers gave us an account of the distur- 
bances in the Piomagna, whither his battalion had hoeii 
sent to put down the insurgents. “ There w^as right much 
blood spilt!” exclaimed he, in his tme-heartod Siiabiaii 
dialect; “and the biittalion stood their gi’Ound well against 
those Italians, who were a furious set of felloivs!” lie was 
evidently quite unconscious, whilst thus" expatiating o;i the 
heroic deeds performed by his battalion, that we were *all 
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the time experiencing ii silent pang at the thought of Oer 
man sohliens thus serving in the pay of absolutism. In 
Bologna, however, this momentary feeling of vexation was 
quickly swallowed up in the universal emotions of hope 
and enthusiasm which the accession of Pius the Nintli had 
awakened in tlie breasts of the people. 

Three Imndred and twenty men and youths belonging 
to Bologna were pining in dungeons, in consequence of 
political olfences, when the universal amnesty was pro- 
claimcJl, and restored joy and happiness to three hundred 
and twenty Bolognese families. At each comer of the mar- 
ket-place the amnesty was engraved on a marble tablet, and 
inserted in tht> walls of the liouses, as a memorial of ever- 
lasting gralitude. In evei^ shop wert^ to be seen exhibited 
busts and pictures of the ])0]>c; poems in his praise were 
to ho found affixed to every corner of the streets; every 
coffee-house table was covered with ]>rintod speeches on the 
necessity of education for the people; every heart beat high 
with joy, and liope, and gratitude; and w^armly and openly 
were tlnjse emotions exj)rossed by the long-suifering people. 

Onr coinpiinioiis in the coach from Florence to Bologna 
were both Italians. They w^ere the first real rnusic^al dikt 
tauti whom we had encountered: oiKi was a physician, the 
other an advocate; both w'crc between thirty and forty 
years of age. Idle advocate, a tall, handsome man, with 
exju’essive features, was dn^ssed with a degree of care and 
elegance v/hich showed that he was disposed to turn tliese 
advantages tci the best account. Pic talked so much and 
so loudly about the opt'ra, and his neighbours listened with 
sucli a deferential air to all his observations, that I at first 
thought ho was himself most jirobably some celebrated 
singer. This conjecture w'^as almost converted into cer- 
tainty as ho betrayed by degrees a personal ac(j[uaintiince 
%ith almost all the notabilities of the Italian ojiera, criti- 
cised their different styles, discussed their laerifs, and at 
last began to sing various favourite passages, witli a very 
fine and highly-cultivated voice. He and the doctor now 
warmed more "than over to their subject. Anecdotes, criti- 
cisms, intonations of different arie, succeeded each other 
with wonderful rapidity. Scarcely had one commenced, 
with beaming eyes, some favourite melody, ere the otliei’ 
snatched it from his lips, and crie.s of “i/mw- 

smoT were re-echoed alternately by one and the other. 
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The scone was altogotlier comic beyond description. One 
of us at length vonturesd to inquire from the gentleman 
w’honi we afterwards discovered to be an advocate, whether 
he was not himself an artist. JIo replied that hc^ was not: 
upon which the doctor immediately added, with an impor- 
lautair, “But a renowned dUeltante.r 'whereupon the other 
bowed, as tbougli modestly disclaiming a cailogy, to which 
ho was, however, most prob.ably fully entitled. 

Home j).assing occurrence now led tlie eonversation of the 
two dilettunii from the subject of music to that oT flie new 
gOYcnTiinent; and suddenly tb(‘ musical auiahmr wjis trans- 
formed into a grave man of business. He now informed 
ns tliat he was a Bolognese advocate, who liad l>eeii to 
Florence on business, and was now about to proceed 1o 
Ferrara to investigate matters connected with Mie saim* 
caus(!. 

“It Is a family lawsuit,” be observed, “and uuder the 
former government it would have been utterly hopeless to 
atU^mpt to bring it to a teruiinationj’ 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Because we had no laivs. Our code had long become 
a mere dead letter; eveiw cardinal laid absolute' dominion 
over the towns wliioh wcTe under his own jurisdiction. 
Tliat which was legal in Bologna was illegal in Ferrara, 
and this rendered it utterly imjiossible to tlo justice to 
either party.” 

“ But what a change has taken jdace now!” said the doc- 
tor. “ In Bologna, a little while ago, you could scarcely 
venture out into the streets after dark for fear of robbers; 
and yet it was forbidden to wear anus even in self-de- 
fence.” 

“Ah! tilings are very different now!” exclaimed the ad- 
vocate. “Directly tii'ler tlie jniblication of tlie amnesty, 
tlie pope gave his consent to the foraiation of a city militilj 
and permitted the use of tains ; he knew -well that, should 
need so require, eveiy man who was of an age to beai* them 
would gladly wield them in his cause.” 

One can readily picture to one’s self that Bologna, under 
bad police regulations, must be a perfect paradise for street 
robl>ers. Stone colonnades mn along the front of all* the 
houses, somewhat after the fashion of the trellised porti- 
coes which are attached to many German houses. In the 
old bouses tliese porticoes are gloomy, and richly-decorated 
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with carving; in the modem houses tliey are light and airy, 
hut hiss oruaiiiented. In ally however, llie shade Ihi'owii. 
])y tlie n»assive i)illm’s offers a conveiiieril slioUor to tliose 
Avho are seeking to escajx' with hasty steps fi-oin a ))ursuer. 

TJk' whole aspect of Bologna ]>resents a most characte- 
ristic ])icture of U])j)er Italy as it was in the middle ages, 
Xu some resjX'cts it is even more striking in this point of 
view than Florence itself; fui* in Bologna all tlu^ medheval 
sti’uehirc's stand together in the market-place side by side, 
juid no modern additions mar the harmonious im])ressions 
of tlie wliole. 

Till' chief square in Bologna, and ]x;vhaps altogether the 
most ])ielur<'s»jue point of view the town eontaius, is tlie 
large stpiiire nuirket-]dace, the Bijizza di San IVtronius. 
d'he o](i Podesteria {tlie seat of go\(a*nment), the Oollegio 
(h'i TiL'i’cMule, the ealiiodral, all built in tlie iioldc and 
severe style of the midilh* ages, surround tliis square, 
limh'r the lk>di‘sleria stand, a range of wide, tiadlised })or- 
tieoes, heneatli which the vendors of flesh audfisli carry on 
tlu'ir K'spective tratlics. Largi' iinnhle slabs, luid stone 
flooi's ju'ovided with wide conduits, render these ])orticoos 
peculiarly adapted for the jiurposes to which they are up- 
jiropriated. 

In the midst of the Piazza of San Pefci'onius, surronnded 
by a fountain, stands a colossal statin' of Neptune, executed 
by tlohn of Bologna, hi the evening, as we issued fortl) 
from a side street, tilled witli goldsmitlis’ and silversmiths’ 
sh<)])s, and entered the inarket-pJace, anIucIi was ah’cady 
veiled by tlu; rapidly-falling sliades of t wilight, th(‘ wliolo 
scene presented a more striking jiieture of the middle ages 
than would probably he found in any otiicr countiy of 
Buroiie in the present day. 

Amongst the old, grave-hioking edifices which surround 
tlie square, men "were ]>ussing to and fro, whose luodem 
style of do tiling Avas no longer disthiguisliahle through the 
suiTounding gloom. In the, butchers' stalls the gUmineriiig 
lamps Avere visible, their oAvners being enqdoyed in clean- 
ing out the porticoes for the succeeding day. Amongst the 
numberless Avooden booths Avliich filled the piazza, and ])re- 
sented an ample supply of all the minor ai ticles of daily 
necessity, might be seen large, heavy waggons sloAvly Avind- 
. ing their way, hearing tJie produce of the Aiiitage to tlie 
cellars of the adjoining dwelling-houses. These waggons 
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are long, narrow vehicles, resting upon small wheels, and 
.adorned in front with an omament somewhat resembling 
the peaked prow of the Mediterranean iisliing-hoats; the 
pole, the spokes of the wheels, and eveiy other part of the 
vehicle which can possibly be thus decorated, ar<‘ covciH'd 
with caning, polished nails, &c. These vehicles convoy to 
one's mind the im])rossion of having descended from a 
foimer ago. The solidity of their structure, and the rich 
caning with which thcjy w(‘re decorated, harmonised well 
with the architecture of Bologna, as it is displayed in the 
innumerahle ancient buildings of the town. During the 
day-time, hundreds of these waggons, more or h'ss highly 
ornamented, may he seen passing to and fro. I'lie vintage 
had this year been remarlcahly abundant, and all Bologna 
■was pervaded by the odour of ferinonting gra])es, which 
steamed forth from every open cellar. 

Bologna appeared to me to he as interesting a relic of 
the middle ages as Rome or Ponipeii of the ages of anti- 
quity; and 1 felt a keen regret at being compelled to rpht 
it after a very bricjf stay. The only objects which, to my 
mind, disturbed the beautiful harmony ol‘ tin? whole, were 
the two liCaning Towers at the entrance of the city: massive 
square buildings, som<.*what rcsemhling in appearance a 
pair of gigantic steam fuiimrls, and Ix'uding lovingly to- 
wards each other. I'hey produce even a more i>ainful im- 
jiression upon the mind than the Leaning 'rower of Ihsa, the 
inclination being still greater; and one •cannot help asking 
one's self, liow an age -which exliihited in its geiK'ral style 
of architecture so keen a sense of the beautiful, can have 
given birth to such tasteless creations as those w^ich we 
every here and there meet with scattered over the country. 

Having spent the evening in wandering about the town 
in every direction, our first’ visit in the morning w’as to the 
Academy of Arts, and the first object there which attracted 
our attention was Tiaffaellc’s “ St. Cecilia.” 

This composition is so w^ell known, through the nume- 
rous excellent copies which have been made of it, as to 
render any description superfluous. The idea of the 
threefold music — ^the profane, the sacred, and the music of 
the spheres — is exquisitely conveyed. The expressi(^n of 
blissful delight in the radiant countenance of the saint is 
that of one on whose ear have suddenly fallen the accents 
of a much-loved and longed-for, but unexpected, voice. 
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'Flic 2^ainting, however, which most arrested my attention, 
directly after my entrance into the gallery, and which I 
could scarcely i)rcvail upon myself to quit, even for the 
“St. Cecilia,” was one by Guido Beni, representing Mary 
\V(.*e{)ing over the dead Clirist. 

I am not in general fond of Guido’s paintings: even his 
“Aurora” awakens no special sympathy in my breast; but 
whilst gazing on this nofdc creation of his genius, I for the 
first time felt with magnetic power the full force and beauty 
of his conceptions. 

The painting in question, which is fully twenty feet high 
by ti'n feet wide, is divided into three compartments of un- 
(‘qual size. The lowemiost contains a view of the city of 
Bologna, jirotcctcd by two very beaxitiful angels, each beai’* 
ing in liis hand a snow-white lily. The next compartment 
contaiTis an admirable and most cliaracteristic roiuesenta- 
tion of tli(^ live ])atron saints of Bologna, amongst whom 
the noble and w(dl-known form of St. Francis stands forth 
prominently. 

Bui as tlie eye turns from these and rests upon the grouj) 
in the upper compartment of the j)icture, every other image 
vanishes from the mind, and the whole soul becomes ab- 
sorbed by this wondrous ins2)iration of the artist. 

The lifeless body of tlie Saviour is represented as lying 
on a hod, reposing like a wamor after victoiy. No traces 
I'cniain of the conflict with the last dread foe of liumanity: 
every feature i tells of the holiest peace, and godlike thought 
seems still to sit entliroiied ui)Oii that placid, unruffled brow. 
A little in tlie background stands the Madonna: a fair, dig- 
nifn^d, womanly form, bearing herself ercxdin the midst of her 
sorrow.^ Her arms hang down, and her hands are clasped 
firmly together, as though concentrating her hitter anguish, 
all outwai'd expression of which, she struggles to repress, 
lest it should desecrate the holy stillness which reigns 
around tliat beloved and worshipped form: the form of 
Him who was at once her Son, her Saviour, and her God. 
Her eyes, which have so long rested on the lifeless form, 
are now slowly upraised towards heaven, as if seeking there 
for some ray of light and comfort. Two angels are w^cep* 
ing over her : who would not weep over siieh sorrow? 

Af%fer seeing this picture, I could not look with pleasure 
on any other, and left tlie Academy, absorbed in the thoughts 
which it suggested. 
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V E N 1 C E. 

THE PIAZZA SAM MARCO. 

Nigiti' hild closed in ere we were pernutted to lalvC onr de 
fuirture fi’om the custom-house. Idie cries, ^'■Una ha mil' 
“ Vna (jondolnr resounded in our ejirs on eveiy side. We 
t'ntered the neari'st gondola, the gondolier pLiCi'd liiinstdi' 
ut his post, and the measured strokes of his oai’s l»or<' us 
imiselossly but with arrowy s])ec'd over tln^ dark waters <>)' 
the lagunes. 

A gondola! a gondolier! what a magic cliarm do not these 
words hreath(‘ in our ears! Softly and voluptuously doe> 
the soul rock itself in the poetic, images of the distant past. 
<weii as the hark rocks itself on the g(‘ntly-undulating wav*‘s 

the <*anal. And yet “ V<‘nice has now ceas(‘d to live savt- 
in the kingdom of dreams!” No trimn})ha,nt liourish oi 
trumpets now resounds in the ancient lialls of the Dueal 
Palace; scarcely is even a gnitai' to he lieard henealli the 
vvindoAvs of the fail’. Silently do the gorgeous ]):da«"('s rise 
from the surface of the vvav(‘S. -which hr(‘ak in g<‘i(tle ripjiles 
against tlieii' marhlo stairs. Only here and there may a 
light he seen to gleam from some windoAvs in tlu' liighc)* 
sioj’ies; only now and then may a figure he ohstawed to 
glide forth from tln^ spacious halls, and, descending tin 
stairs, step into a gondola Avhi<*h hears the niufilf34 form 
silently away. 

N( 3 ver could I liave formed a conception of sucli p<‘rfcct. 
unbroken stillness as that which reigns in Venice. ’’J’ln* 
<'a.r becomes so acaaistomial to the confused medley of 
sounds arising from the rolling of carriages, tin? train]>]ing 
of horses, and the tread of busy, bustling crowds, that 
they ncAcr strike us as anything unusual until they reach 
an unaccustomed pitch. Ileal re})ose, unbroken silence', 
is a tiling utterly unknown to us in our towais. When, 
therefore, here, hi the midst of a great city, as we ij^ass 
along the water-streets of Venice, we find ourselves sui*- 
rounded by a death-like stillness, it seems to us as though 



we were wandering in a dream; and old tales of tlio Silent 
City, and of tlj(? beautiful Veneta engulfed within the deej> 
rec<^ssos of tlie oeean, tloat befoi’o the wondering and bewib 
dored mind, until, suddenly, tlic gondola jjaust's before the 
steps of tln^ Piazzetta, and new images of enehantmont aris(i 
to fascinate our souls. 

It is night. The ptile beams of tlie silvery moonlight 
are stmggling through a ('urtaiu of clouds, which the gentle 
breath of tlie light bi'(}eze is slowly dissipating and caus- 
ing to un it away from the 1ran<|uil fa(5e of heaven ; the stars 
are peeping forth stealthil\% one by one; the waves of the 
sea are. slumbt'hng in j^eactdiil repose: tlu! gondolier has 
rest('d on bis oars ladbre the' broad tlight of stairs. We 
la, 11 ( 1 , and, ascending the steps, ])ass la'tween the two b(*au- 
tifnl ])i]lars of the l*ia/z<'tta, adorned with the Winged Inon 
,ind a St. Gt'orge, which seem T«> beep watch ovta- Venictj 
and p]*(.)4ect our cnti’anct' into tlu* city. 

An oriental-looking biu]<iiiig lies to our light. Over the 
bnv pillars, richly adormal in the Byzantim* style, which 
sn])pojl the ar(*lj, ris(\s the n])p<'r story of the editic(*, which 
wears a most singular and grolescpie aspect. The red burnt 
tiles, curiously wnmglit, form mysterious aral)(‘S<p.ies ; won- 
drous forms stand forth from the scul])1inT‘d marble which 
oi-naiiKuits the Imibliiig. Tin* lofty windows command 
botlt tli<^ I’iazza and the sea; Inif no light beams within: 
the sileuce of night rests upon all around. Iloes .sonu‘, 
Arabian juiucess, j>ercbaiice, lie slumbering within its 
walls, the beloved of tlu* Abencarrage, bonie by an envious 
magician from bis embrace? I>o genii keej) watch therein, 
and wiai.sper in the cars of the sleeptT sw’oet dreams ©f hei- 
far-off lovor, who sighs for her in the halls of the Alham- 
bra*.’ Oi‘ is it ralliei* the temjile of some inysteiious brotlior- 
hood, who rev('al to their as])iring neophytes by mystic 
lolicns the hiddt.ai secrets of their order? We staiul before 
the building in womU r and amazement, for tin; Jloge’s .IVi- 
lace in Venice has not its like throughout llic whole region 
of the Wi'.st. 

It is the charm of Eastern enchantment which suiTonnds 
ns. We seem to lu'ar the murmuring fountains, the whis- 
periitg palin-leiives, which lull the sleejiiiig sidtaiias to re- 
pose as they recline on their soft divans. .Bright pavroquot'. 
iij*e rocking themsches mi golden rings; gold mid silver 
f'^h are boating in marble basins; the senses are WTapt in 
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a dream of enchaiitinent and delight. But, lo! Ihe marbh 
steps, the giant stairs of the Ducal l^ilacc, mtua tlie eye, 
and Marino Balicro's black funeral ]nill falls over the- smi- 
ling images of Eastern luxurv and beaiilv. 

We turn away our eyes. Lights are gleaming from th<' 
surrounding shops; the han<l of tlie clock on the liehlv 
ornam<mte<.l facade, glowing with gold and ultramarine, 
points to the hom: of ten. We advaiu'e yet a f('\\ pa(*es 
farther, and find ours(‘lvt^s in llu* Piazza San Marco. 

A military hand is playing. In front of iln^ (Jlmrch of 
St. Miu'k stand the three r(‘d j)oles, fixed in brazen sockets, 
the trophies won by Y<inice from the IMorea, (Jandia, and 
Cyprus, whose flags once waved pi’oudly from Iheir sum- 
mits ere tluy wore tra,us]>laiit(‘d to this foreign straml. 
Ship-masters in Dalinalian costuiiu^, jx'iisauts from the 
ucigbhoiiring i.slands, and sailors from the fi-ee slates ol 
Nortii America, lie clustered artuiiid theii* hxse; (yjes and 
jewellers’ shops ar(5 to he seen in whichever direction oiu' 
turns one’s eyes. The arcades, which on three sid(‘s sur- 
round the l^iazza of St. Mark, are full of tln'in, d’liis Piazza 
resembles a gigantic- opera-house; jind eviai the confused 
murmur of the moving crowd, unmiugh'd witli the noise of 
horse’s tread or rolling wheels. ]>roduccs a sound similar to 
that wliicli jwoceeds from a throng(‘d and festi\<' hall. 

The Piazza of St. JMark presents to ns Italian so(*ieiy iin<l 
ftalian po])ular life' mhiglod together in one harmonion.N 
picture; and yet Vtailia* is no longer Italy ju’Opc'r, tlu^ Italy 
of the South : Venice is a place apart, a beautiful marvel, a 
mysterious riddle, a ju’oud ruin, ai'ound wliich the glories** of 
the ixast cast a halo of enchantment. Yeaiice is a fair, a 
free-born and jiootic xvoman, crushe<l beneath the iron rult‘ 
(d*a tyrant to whose will slu' is ('um]M^l]<.'d to how. \'cnice 
is iniperisha))ly lu^aiitiful, and yet alreadN a prt'V to corrup- 
tion and decii-y ; and ev«m because Venice (6 all this, is it 
tlie magic, tlie dreain-like, the Ijint-astic, the incomparabh' 
city whicli it is and must ever ho. 

On tlu! Pia.zza San Marco arc rows of s(‘ats jilaced sidt.^ 
by side; waiters hasten from one to another, bringing ices, 
cofiee, and sherbets; boys oflbr candied fniits for sale in 
orniunented baskets, and in their soft musical dialect jiress 
us to purchase sliell boxes, c.<u*al ornaments, Ians, and imi- 
tation pearls. WTdl-dressed men and women ar(' walking 
tibout arm -ill- arm; contemplative Persians, venerable Anne- 
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niftiis, siiid young Muck-oyed Oreoks, repose in the open .sa- 
loons of' the coif(3i>houses, or li(? str(,‘tehed upon the benches 
of llio Piu/zu, witli their long ])ipes in tlieir mouths, and 
their dark, fieiy eyes fixed in wondering amazement on tJie 
gaily-dressf3d women who venture tints to wand('r fortJi un- 
veiled and leaning on the arms of men. 

Here, too, are to be. S(^en Austjiaii officers, wearing stic/xs 
(pour insignia of honour) sus]>e,iided by their sides, banging 
from the belts wliich encircle their tigbtly-laced waists; here 
gold pieties glitter in the shoj) of a money-olimiger, and sbij>- 
ca])tains ai*<' (*oncbuliiig eontracls for a voyage. Now and 
tbeji, but rarely in comparison -witb eilbtir I’omo or Naples, 
niiiy bt' seen a belaletl monk gliding biistily along beneath 
the ajcacles. Slionld be bavci bt ea the bearer of comfort 
and eonsolatit)n to the couch of the sutlert'V or the chunibei” 
of tile mourner, how strangely must the. sounds of morri 
meiit jar upon his ear as lit' crosses th(>. Piazza of St. Mark! 
r>iit should bis bearl not b<* in bis work, .should his vows 
bt' distastei'nl his soul, oh ! Ijow nm.st he then long to 
.sljare the fnaidom of ihe gay throng around him! 

Prujii the windt)\vs of tlu' surrounding buildings, as from 
the boxes of a tlu'atre, men and W'ctmeii gaze forth on the 
surroiiudiug sceiK' ; attd tbeii' forms stand out in clear and 
graceful outline against the brilliantly-illuminated back- 
ground wbitib the interior of the saloon affords. The wlioh- 
stpiare is tbrongt'd witb bmuan beings, in whichever direc- 
tion you turn your eye; the sounds of music are wafted 
towards us by the passing breeze; human voices emulate 
its joyous ebingoiir; the lueiry laugh rings through the 
iiiglit air. Hour after hour jiasses away, the hand of the 
clock sinks lower and lower on lh(i dial-jilate, and yet the 
iiglit-li('art(‘d throng still wander on. "Jdie midnight hour 
has struck; the moon has sunk into th(‘ sea; the groups 
on tlic I'iazza. San Mare.o luivo now liegun to di.sper.se. 
One can walk ul)out w'ith more freedom; the fresh sea- 
breeze is more sensibly felt; tin.' gas-lights begin to flicker 
more restlessly beneath its inlinence. Now om^ fir.st begins 
to perceive tlie siz{* and beauty t>f the Piazza, ami, walking 
to its farthest end, one obtains a full view of its whole 
(extent 

In proud majesty docs the slender Campanile riso like 
a gigantic column from the pavement of the Piazza, free 
and self-subsisting, ngt resting for support eitJier on church 
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or palace; an image of tlio self-subsisting republic wiiich 
reared the beauteous fabric. I’bc backgiouiul glows in 
golden sidondonr. 'J’he Church of St. Mark is adorned in 
ail the costly gi'andeur of the J^yzantine style; and from tlie 
midst of tlu^ circular eastern arch, witla its kiosk-shajaul 
]>inna.cles, from the midst of the gorgeous golden mosaic 
which adorns its f}u;adc, gleams forth th rough the sur- 
rounding gloom, ci'owniiig the summit, of the })rincij>al 
eaitraTice j>oitIi of SI. Mark, a peaceful image, gjiziiig down 
in trampiil majesty uj)on tlie restless tid(‘ of human lil'e 
below; tin* image of the victorious Cdirist, triumphant ovit 
d(‘ath, and sin, and suifering, about to as(xmd from (.‘arih 
to his Father’s home in heaven . 


nAYi.iotrr. 

Venice, when setui hy day, w(‘ars a far dilfei'enl aspect 
rrv»m that whicli it presents wben shrouded by tin' \('il of 
uight. d'lie. poetic world of wonder and enchantment dis- 
a.i)pears, and mournful images of destruetion and <lecay 
stand forth b(‘fore us in all their naktal and liarsli reality. 

The Fiaz/a of St. Mark, the puhlie buildings, tlu' liavtm, 
the church, the ars(Mnil — everything for which govt'nmient 
is answtn’able — are w<tl [)reserv(‘d and e.arefujly maintained. 
Ihit this eare on tlie jairt of government ean oidy sutlice 
lo retain in luummy-like preserMition th<' creations of the 
pa,st: it cannot infuse new life into the vc'ins oftlu' rejiublie. 
'J’li(‘ shell may nt-ain its outward form and comeliiu'ss, hut 
the soul has fled from its mortal tenement, Tlu' old in- 
stitutious, the anci(‘nt races, have disappeared; the larger 
|)ro])ortioii ol’ the pabu^es stand there in sorrowful decay, 
dreaiy, desolate, uiiiiiliubited ; green water-moss grows on 
the marble slabs of the once splendid stairs; the lofty doors 
of tlie balconies are boarded up; many windows are di'.sti- 
tute of sashes, whilst others, (‘hcnisted with dust, bespeak 
the years which have passed away since they weie last 
louched by the hand of man. 

Venice leaves a most sorrowful impression on tlie mind, 
-when, bonoatli the broad light of day, you gliih' along its 
silent ctinals; and I never could coniproh(‘nd why it should 
he called, par excellence^ “the Chty of Love.” Love likes 
to see itself surrounded by green trees, flowery plains, and 



vci’daut'iiit'adow.s: Veuici* is tk‘stilut<‘ of all these charms. 
No leaf, 110 tree, no verdure meets the eye throughout th<- 
whole* e>teiit of the city; no song of birds is lu*}U’d: no 
swef't perfuiiK* of flowen j)biins is wafted on the ])as.sing 
breeze. 

^'eni^■e exhibits the triumph of human will over the force 
of unfavourable eircuinstauees; it j)roves that man may 
fouml on any spot, lu>we\(‘r barren or unpromising, a 
fatla rland, a lioim*, a eountiy, wlu're ho may ])lant the 
l)anm‘v of fi't'etlom, and live beneath its shade. But Venice 
is iiev(‘rlheless too entirely a ])i‘oduct of e? 7 . You feel 
yourself utterly s<‘ver<‘<l from Naiure, and ^e('m to be. dw(‘ll- 
iiig beneath some, ^trange spell, which jdaees you apart 
from all tlic^ oi'dinarv eonditions of your (‘arthly life. 1 
ofl(*n li'U like a bird jdaeed beneath an aii’-pump, which 
st'Usilde, with increasing sulfeving, tliat its accustomed 
element is gradually de]>arliug from around it. 

broin the Piazzetta, which opens with such a, lovely 
]U'(»s])ect towards th<* sea, fnun the beautiful quay, tho 
IPna d('i SchiaAoni, 1 gaze, with (‘vei‘-increasing longing, 
over lowai-ds (lie Bido, vvhi're Bugene Ib'auharnois formed 
a la'autiful ])u]die garden. A little spot near a ship-inn on 
tlx* Island Giudecca, whither wo Avent one day to bveakfasi 
appeared to me a pertecl paradise, because the sjireading 
boughs of a couple <»f lre<*s sh(*<l a grateful shade over tin* 
table at wbicli wo sat, and scaiieliimnei'S and goiu'ds cn 
twined tbeir gracefid tendrils around tlie trelhsed feiuit'S 
wbicb protected tla^ little liiiciosurt*. 

The tirsl vNid inqiression Avbi(*h the mind receives of 
the totally distinet mode of <*xist.eii<!e in Yenicc is that 
wliicli is pre.s('iit(*d to it in passing from the Canal Grand* 
into the side canids, and seeing f)U every side only new 
water-streets stn'tebing forth in ev('ry direction. J .sot out 
one morning to visit my banker. The gondolier conducteil 
us through increasingly narrow streets; nought was to hi* 
see n save, llu’ slimy waters and the lofty walls on either 
sid<‘; only heix' and IIkto a man standing on the narrow 
quays; and now and then the call of a gondolier might he 
heard annoimciug hi.s approach from soiiKi neiglibouring 
canal: a precaution A\hich tlio length of the boats rendered 
iioc(‘.ssarY, in o}-d(’r to avoid a collision in the.se naiTOw 
chunmds. At la.st, the gondolier rested on his oars in 
front of a stately house: he pulled the bell; tlie door wiis 
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Opened. The water at ttiat time stood at a p^reat height, 
and had but a short time previously stood yet higher in the 
canals; the whole flight of steps in the interior of tlic house 
was overflowed. *A little bridge led from the foot of the 
stairs up to the court-yard, but the whole court was deluged 
with wet; the water had left slime and mud in the princely 
hall, and an unwholesome vapour ascended from the ground 
beneath the warm rays of the l)rilliant sunshine. When .1 
passed on to the upper story of tlie house, and saw the 
banker actually wallowing in wealth, having at his com- 
mand piles of gold which w'onld sulhce to procure for him 
every enjoyment that money could ])urchase, 1 could uot 
but ask myself, in wondering aniiizemcnt, what can retain 
men in this unnatural abode, now that it has ceased to he 
the asylum of liberty? What can ituhicc them to banisli 
themselves to these drcaiy marshes, whilst in Koine and 
Naples the earth is bursting forth into newly-quickened 
life and beauty beneath tlie h-esh hreatli of autumn? 

Venice is a poetic inan-'el, on which the fancy may feast 
for a time in wondering delight: but, I rejxuit, it is not a 
spot which 1 should eitlier choose or endure as a ]da(a' of 
residence, much as I have hoard it extolled in this respect. 

If ever there was a nation which stood in need of tlie 
culture of art to cheer and eh'vate theii* minds, it was tlir 
Venetians. Art must have been their only consolation; to 
it tlieir souls turned with jiassionate earnestness; and it is 
natural that they should Inive sought to adorn their city 
and their dwelling-places, in order to compensate for their 
deprivation of all the beauties <.)f nature. 

In the noble creations of art, in the past remembrances 
of glory wdtli which Venice abounds, the soul takes refuge 
from her present desolation ; in thc^se the stranger dwells 
throughout the day, until the shades of ev(?ning cast their 
mellowing veil around the scene; then the gas-lights are 
kindled on the Piazza of St. Mark and the lhazzetta, and 
the charming faiiy tales of enchantment again weave 
around him tlieir golden w^eb of wonder and delight. 

In no other spot in the world are art and history so in- 
dissolubly linked together as in Venice. The Palace of 
the Doges, the Campanile, the Piazzetta, the Lions of the 
PiraBiis, which guard tlie entrance of the Arsenal; all these 
monuments of the mighty past we find repeated in the 
paintings witli which the halls of every palace in Venice 
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sire decorated. The heroes whose docids are immortalized 
by a master hand on the walls of the great councihehamber, 
ai‘c represented in these pictures as landing from their 
galleys bfaieath the windows of this very Ducal Palace. 
Venetian artists needed not to sem-cli the ages of antiquity 
in ordei* to find a fitting subject for their pencils: the vic- 
tories of that republic of which tliey were citizens supplied 
Ihem with ample materials: Avomeii fair as even a painter's 
eyt^ could desire might daily he seen treading the pavement 
of the Piazza of Ht. Mark; the consciousness of freedom, 
of self-rule, stamped u]>on every citizen, as these old por- 
traits fully testify, a noble, manly individuality of expres- 
sion. The artist depicted the j)restmt, whose gi’ateful 
thanks he won, and ]>erpetuated its existence even to the. 
j’einotest future. Tn ord(‘r to do any sort of justice to the 
gnait masters whose j)ainthigs d(^corate the halls of Venii^e, 
whoh* hooks must written on the subject: a task which 
has already ]»eon undertaken by many authors, without, 
howevi^r, conveying any adequate idea of the paiutings?of 
whi(',h they ti*eat. Kevertladess, in spite of the difficulties 
of tile suiqect, one cannot resist the. desire of rendering 
in sonic dc'grec accessible to others that which has been a 
^((Ui'ce, of sucli jmre enjoyment to one'.s self, and 1 am 
tliereibre 1em])ted to describe one }>ictur(^ in the Pisani 
Palace, which .'jjqjeared to me to be possessi'd of very re- 
markable attractions. It reju'esiaits the family of Darius 
kneeling before Alexander. Paul Vei'onest' is said to have 
])ainted it on a, slieet, in tln^ sjiace of eight,-and-thirty days, 
after his l ecoverv from a long illness, during which he had 
been tended u iti) allectioiiate carti by iho Pisani family at 
their country-s<nit. The gi'oater inmiber of the figures in 
this picture, that is to say, the female ])ortion of the g\'oup, 
arc portraits of the ladies of that noble house. 

Alexander stands, like; a young war-god, to ilio left of 
the foreground; bis generals and their war-steeds fill Uf) 
tlie background ol' tlie picture. I’hc wife ol* Darius 
kn< 3 els before the conqueror, sorrowful and heart-broken: 
she has lost all faith in fortune; she scarcely hopes for 
favour; she bogs only for life; she implores the victor 
to have, compassion on her beloved ones. The eldest 
dauglitor raises her ey(;s towards Alexander w'ith confiding 
trust. The fair maiden believes in the ma.gnanimity of 
the hero; youth, tnists to the generosity of youth; sh<* 
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listens anxiously to his words; she seeks to read in the e\ 
pressioii of hij conntenanee a eonfirniation of her hope‘s 
The second danpjhter, a maiden of about fourteen years ol 
jige, kneels by tlie side of her elder sister, and holds in 
her left hand the eoronet which had been re‘rnov('d froio 
her brow; her left hand hangs proudly by her sid<‘; sin 
will not raise it in snpjdication to tin* victorious warrioi’ 
Her iuoth(T lias commanded her to kneed to Alexander: 
she obeys, but with an air of unbending deliatu'e, like a 
proud spoilt child. Hhe knows not why a daugliler of 
Darius should how before a straugiu*; she has not yet hra n 
taught to coni])relieiid the vicissitiub's of fate, Avhich lav 
the mightiest low, even to rho dust. The yoimgc'st maiden 
looks hack with candess indifferenco towards ilie atfeiidaiH 
seiwaiits and her favourite dogs; a littb' hoy (dings with, 
passionate, (diildlilo! buuh'iTiess to the kneeling (]Ueen, ami 
hundng his face in liis mother s breast, siadcs to lind pro- 
tection there from the dreaded strangm*. Behind tin’ 
kneeling family stands a noble knightly form, gazing down 
upon them with kindly glance: this is a, jiorti'ait of Baul 
Veronese himself. The same figun- is to he met with in 
the painting of “ Venice Triumphant,” on the ceiling of tlu' 
great couiicil-cdninila'r, wliere the artist has n presented 
himself crowned with laun ls and hearing a bun ('l brantdi 
in his right hand. 

Venice is comparatively less rich in statues tliaii in 
paintings; and this is tb(‘ more rt'markahle, inasmucdi a.^ 
the various public edifices of the city and her nobler palaces 
prove that a considerabb* appreciation of beauty of form 
must have e.xisted amongst this ])eo])lo. liike gigantii* 
water-lilies do the marble 2>alaces and cburcbcs risi.' abo\'e 
the surface of the waves; so varied in their ju’cbitecture, so 
divers(^ in their forms, that one cannot choose but wonder 
at the inoxbaustiblc fancy of tlie artist, who. witlioiit eve r 
departing from the strictest rules of suitability, de vised 
these ever new and varied forms of heauty. It ajitieared 
to me that the most striking building in this point, of view 
was the Cliiesa del’ Iledenlore, constructed by I’alladiv», 
where round pillars, springing from square i)ilasters, sup* 
j)ort the lofty vaulted roof. One. of the most hcautihil 
architectural structures, however, in Venice, is the lliallo, 
the bridge over the Canal Grande, which unites together 
the two principal divisions of tlie city. A single bold arcli 
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extends from shore to shore, at tlie height of eighteen feet 
above the water, and forms the widest street in Venice, 
which is oc(*>upied at each side l)y the shofis of the gold- 
workers. Mere, in addition to the ruder and less costly 
oriiaiiionts, such as oiic meets w'ith on the Toiite Yccchio 
at kdoi’tiiict', and wliicdi arc adapt(‘d to the wants of the 
populace, we also tind those delicately 'W to light Venetian 
«.‘liains, whi(*h are nowhere else manufactured in eijual 
p('rf('clion. 

'hhe iviallo is tlui very centre of all the busy intercourse 
«d‘ daily life. It is iunaesting, starting from this point, to 
waudei* through all the narrow siretits and rjiiays which 
I'un along the sides of the hous('s overhanging the canal, 
and an^ united togetlnT with innninerable bridges, by 
moans of whi('li Venice may b(‘ traversed on foot, though 
this mode of j)rog)*ession is far less agrec'ahle than gently 
gliding along, I'cclining on the downy cushions of a gon- 
<lola. 

After descending the steps of the Bialto, and passing 
thr(uigli s('v<u‘id narrow stiu'ets, \ou reach an open inarket- 
]dac<', wh<!re all the nt‘<‘essavies of life — tish, flesli, vege- 
tables, ;md fruit — arc' otlored for sale. In the midst of tlie 
baskets iull of ca])l)ag('S, and suiTound("d by the scales of 
iJje fish- vendors, wiio ply tlndr tratlic on low narrow tables 
])lac(;d around, ris(\s from a litth' pedestal a marble statue 
representing a liunebback, that \ividly recalled to mind the 
bust of yEsoji w}ii(dj we saw iu the Villa Albani. We in- 
quired Avlio iJiis might be. 

“f/ <}f)hho" (the, bimcldiack), answered one of the fish- 
vendors. 

“But wliat is it inbnided to signify?” 

“During the tinu^ of the Rejuihlic, thieves and murderers 
were required to kiss this statue before tluy were led off to 
])risou,” replied iny informant. 

“No, no I” interrn])ted a huckster, “that w-^as not it: 
those who passed false money AV(iri^ the people who were 
compelled to kiss it.” 

“ You are all mistaken,” internipted a third, w^ho now 
approa<*Jied : “the (lohho was the whipping-post to Avhich , 
transgressors were tied for the j impose of being chastised. 
If, liowever, lliey could prtjviously make their escajie to the 
altar of that church you see there, tJie gates of which are 
now clo.sed, they Averc forgiven and allowed to go free.” 
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All aniinated discussion now arose, regarding this rra,i» 
tioii, betwTou the throe Yonetians; but W(i could not awni: 
it«< termination, for tliis was our last day in Venice, and 
only eight hours more now remained to us previous to oui 
departure for Trieste. The.se liours \vc wished to devote to 
an excursion to the Lido. Our gondoli('r, who liad seiwed 
us both with ink lligenct' and good-will during tin: Avhob 
period of oui* slay, was awaiting us in his gondola at the 
steps of tlie Jiialu», and rowed ns doivn tlu‘ (Jaiial (jraiKb' 
to the op(ui sea. 

In spite of the elear blue beaveus, tlao’e was a weight in 
ili(' air, and tin* silver-gray clouds edged with gold Ix'spoke 
an approaching storm. I teared that we wen^ likely U' 
have bad wtnither for our voyag(‘ to 'rrioste. and <'xpr('ssed 
my aiixioty on this head to our gondolier. He, liowevei'. 
assured mo that my fears wc'n* quite gvonudk'ss, for an c»ld 
and true proverb said, " Sriorco chiaro c Iramonttuin saurff, 
huttati hi inarc, ium anr paum." (In a (dear south wind or 
a dark north wind, thou rna.y(‘st freely \(*nture on the sea. 
and no harm shall oviTtaki* tlu'e.) Swiftly our gondola, 
in the mcnin wdiile, glided on h(‘r way, passing the nohh 
and once sumptuous palaces of Grimani, Pesaro, and I’os- 
cari, the church of Santa Maria della SalnU*. and tin 
Dogaua di Mare, until at length it reached tin* ]toint wlierr 
the Canal Grande, on th<j ('xfreme vm'go of the town, miile^ 
with that more open arm of the .sea wliich heiv divides it 
self into two channels: that on the right bearing the name 
of the Canah^ della Giiidecca, and tliat on the left the Ca- 
nale di San Mai'co. The Giiidecca we had already ('xjdored. 
The small, neat-looking dw^ellings which liiuid its shores 
strongly reminded me of those which one sees in the little 
seaport towns of Eastern Prussia. The streets which run 
along the harbours of Kduigslxu'g, Pillau, and Meniel, bear 
a striking resemblance to tlic strand of tlue Giiidecca: tlie 
siurie pointed gabh's; the same little gardens, in whicb 
sailors might he seen sitting each with his humjier bofon- 
him; the same cahin-Iiki* neatness of an*angenient, and 
here and there piles of cordage and otlier ship necessaries 
on sale; all accompanied by a strong smell of tar. Had 
not the proud cupolas of Santa Maria della Salute, of tlit‘ 
“ Incurabili,” and of Santa Agneso, rising from amidst tln^ 
surrounding mass of houses, tow'ered over the tranquil 
.shores of the island, 1 could almost have forgotten that tlie 
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I'iiiz/a San Manio, with all its si'ciics of won(.l(;r and cai- 
rljaiitiuont, was nigh at hand, so completely did I feel iny- 
■>.( ]f transported back to my distant homo, 

Ihit tlui aim of our pr(;sont oxtMirsion is the Lido, not 
the (liudocca. The Lido is the name bestowed on the 
long tongue of land which, at the extreme end of the city, 
stretches out into the (lanal of St. JMark. This is the love- 
liest spot t,o he met with throughout, the whole neighbour- 
hood of Venice. Greensward, shady trees, broad gravel 
walks: in short, to comprise all in one word, Ituidl It ap- 
iK'ared to me* as if tlu' whoh* po]>ulation of Venice had snd- 
dcMily shared in my longing for green trees; for the water 
was <‘overed with boats, and gond<»la afU'r g(»ndola touched 
tin? shores <if the Lido. Large ])arties, from whom the 
\oJce of song and merriuiciit might la* heard proceeding in 
tlu^ distanc(\ ijccupitul commodious o])en boats. Austrian 
iinifoj’ms might be distinguished in many of these boats; 
but the larger propoitiun of the fre<juent(U’s of the Lido, 
la)(]« iiK'ii and women, belonged to tlie working classes. 

(.)Ji lb{’ Lido v.(^ found Hungarian and Styrian soldiers 
dancing then’ national dances, l)nt tlnw could hjid no ))art- 
ners amongst tin; V(metian fair ones; Italians were amusing 
theinst'lves playing hall an<l other manly games. T-hcre 
U(a’(‘ provision booths in abundance, but the provisions 
tlu-N contained weic* of a far more solid character than 
those offoj’ed for sab* in oilier parts of Italy. Instead of 
the /f/77'/. there werehiTC to he seen roastfowds and geese; 
insU‘ad of tin* southi'rn fruits, a]»ples lunl pears; instead 
of presejwed gourds and am/iimrs, gingerbread and solid 
pastry. Boer seemed to hi* tin* juinciiial rbink, and even 
the no] de-looking Easterns, with then- long pipes in their 
months, were drinking this hea\y German beverage. 

ddRi ('yes of both the men and women amongst, the po- 
})nlace betrayed their sontb(irn raiu*; hut, the irnpres.sion 
])roduced by the whole seem; wa.s (‘ssimtially differc'iit from 
that ciuivfwed by a sc('iie of festivity in any other part of 
Italy, and in many points remijided me of Vienna and of 
tlio Prater, until I turned my eyes towards the shore, and 
saw the silvery waters breaking on the sti’and, and the dark' 
gondolas gliding like sea-birds over the face (d* the waters. 

felt, as we stood this evening on the Lido, tliat Ger- 
many Avas now very near to us; even the breath of this fine 
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Sept< 3 mbcr cvcniug partook in some degree of the chilling 
blast of our northern clime. My eyes souglit in vain tin 
(lai’k-green (;rown of the waving pine, or the solemn and 
lofty cyjuess: a different vegetation, a different atmo.'-.plpn’e, 
a different mode of life, now siiiTonuded me honi that 
which had become so much (aideared to me during inv 
thirteen months' resid(mce in Italy, 

The hour of my dejiartnre from Italy was now fast ap 
proaching; and as beloved friends, wlmn about to sc'parate, 
often seek to djovvii thought by scKual festivity duihig the 
last few hours of their intercourse, not daring to entity to 
the dregs the cu]) of parting sorrow, so did 1 pi'i^posc; ti‘ 
hasten our ret, urn to Veiiici*, in h(»pes tluH the tumult of 
the city might h(^lj) to banish tin} n'grets whitdi lilltal mv 
soul at the thougiit of our approaching d(‘parture. ^ 

Yet once more did our gondola h(3ar us over tln^ waters: 
we, landed at the Itiva ded Schiavoiii. I’he harhonr was 
full of ship.s: and, in spite of the lateness of tin* lionr, men 
were still engaged in lading and niiladiiig the v(‘sm‘1s, but 
the owners and captains wtTc ivjiosiiig beneiitlj the awning,- 
of the coffet^-houscs. Here, on the lliva, Easto’ns to be 
seen assembled in the largest numbers ; lu'ie guitar-} ilayt'rs 
and singers wander to and fro amongst, the, crowd. Amidst 
the clatter of dominoes and dice might h(' heard the tones 
of the guitar; sweet hamnob'^ mingled their melodious 
sounds with the cj’ies of the jiorters, wlio were loiidh 
counting over and enmiuTating the; boxes and bags which 
had be(3n committed to th(;ir care by the respt'c.the own- 
ers. The Fiiva dei Schiavoni, amongst the mercantile 
and maritime world of Yeiiice, is a favourite dr re- 

union for the purposes of refr(!slmiont ami repose, llehind 
the brightly-illumhiatod streets, full of the busy stir of life, 
may bo seen one side of tlic Ducal Palace, standing there 
amidst the bustling, -noisy throng, in all its grave and silent 
majesty; and over the dark cimals, the vvateis of which dis- 
charge; ^iomselves into iho, oiiean, the Bridge of Sighs (aists 
its gloofiny shadow, nnitiiig together the uppi^r story of tlu/. 
Palace of the Doges with the prisons at the opposite end 
of the canal. 

Venice conveys to the mind the idea of having been vx- 
pressly formed for the puiposes of secret justice, with its 
isolated palaces, its silent canals, and its mysterious fune- 
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real gondolas, Avliich veil at once, beneath their palMiko 
<‘overiiigs, deeds of mercy and of cruelty, of justice and of 
nijnstice. 

As we wen' oiKi day in the; Ducal Pahu'-e, visiting the 
Piomhi — rooms beneath the leads of the roof, and situated 
in th(‘ very interior of the pjilace, shut out by long corri- 
dors from the direct influence of eitlier air or light, and 
whicli in summer, hy the sun sliining on the leads, must 
he hented b(;yond endurance' — our gondolier proposed tons 
to row a little ^vay out into tli<‘ lagunes, in order that we 
{night si'e the' place vvlien^ th(‘. condcmiK^l were drowned! 
Me did not utter :j w'ord, hut ])ointed silently to the water, 
with the {‘('miii'k, “ Ma /tdesso mn ai fo pinT (.But it is not 
denci any more now.) 

How ('jisily such transactions could be accomplished 
here must he t'vident to e\ery (Uie who knows Venice and 
h('r gondoLts, w]ii<‘h. <‘}i<'h (ixactly similar to the others, 
uiidf' miohst'}'V('d over the, face of the waters, loslvhig no 
trace hehiinl. 

Will) an einotioji of mysh'i’ioiis awe the eye turns from 
rile Bridge of Sighs, wilJi its moni'nfnl asso(*iations, towards 
cheerl'ul Piazzetta,, and finally rests on the kaleidoscope- 
like se('ne ]»rosent(Hl hy the Piazza of 8t. Mark. You feel 
•-o much at lionua so {igreeahly enlivened, whilst sitting or 
strolling about iii this wtiiuh'rful Piazza, that you arc almost 
temjited to h('lie\e you have lived here all your life, and 
wonder within yoursedf how you will ever again be able to 
i'xist without this pleasant ouf-of-door life. The gas-lights 
binned so brightly, the ])eople seemed so joyous and light- 
liearted, we could scarcely realise, the thought that for us 
no morrow would dawn jiuv more in Venice. YVo sat and 
irdkt'd, and drank shm-bet, like, all aroimd us, and tVien our 
goudolie}* ii])p roach and summoned us to depaH,. 

Twice has the bell of the steaiiH'r rung; no longer delay 
can bi{ permitli'd. Our baggage is lying in the gondola; 
\V(' follow tile gondoli(*i% even as in the old haa-trlief the 
sons of earlb me represi'iitinl as following the Genius of 
Death ; slowly, reluctantly, and often casting a backward, 
glance, to tlu'. beloved earth they arc compelled to quit. 

For the last tim<^ wc*. cross the Pi.azzetta; for the last 
time w({ <l('s<^end tin? marble stairs, and recline on the 
svvi'lling pill(.uvs of the gondola wliicli bears us forth into 
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tla® gloom of night, whilst oiu' oyes still cling witii lovui,; 

to the beaming Piazzettu, tmd the noble edi fu\ ^ 
whi<^h surround the I^iazza of St. Mark, and stand fortii 
iiko gk^tic shadows against the clotu' night h('av(^n. 

Wo have reached our destination. The gondola sfrikts 
4gain9t the accominodationdadder of the stejuner; om 
iaftoks are placed on board, and the gondolier wdshos n ^ 
** Messing and liappiness, and a tranquil voyage.” A Iasi 
hell rings, and the. gondolas, obeying the signal, leave tin 
aide of the steamer, tlie paddles of whicli now begin 
move, splashing rapidly througli the water. Once rnorf* 
the voice of our gondolier meets our oar: he is erying to 
Ua as he glides away, ** A rivederln T And /i rireden>'‘' 
(Kill we meet again) is the ciy wdiicli bursts from the lips ot 
all who» having breathed the soft air and rejoiced beneath 
the bltle and sunny skies of this land of beauty and 
spxin^f now with bleeding hearts bid it a long farewell! 

*A rwederlar 
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